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Ami 
—and isn’t it clear! 


mirrors sparkling like 





, } 
lt Ss sO easy to Keep 
iewels wilt Bon Ami. 


lust cover tne olass with a thin lather 


Bon Ami. It dries in a jiffy. Then wipe off with 

soft, dry cloth. The fly specks and dust will vanis} 
like magic, leaving the mirror clear as crystal. 
Ami hi yhtens house- leaning. It is fine tor 
cleaning and polishing win- 
dows, nickel, brass, enamels, 


linoleums and tiles. 


Made in both cake 


and pr »wder form. 
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It is worth your while 
to know the truth 


The Trademark VICTROLA was origi- 
nated by the Victor Talking Machine Com- 


2 
| 
a 
a] 


pany. It is applied to our various products 
—Instruments, Records, Styli, etc.—and see- 
ing it on any Talking Machine, Record or 
accessory you may know that the article 
is genuine and was manufactured by this 
Company. 

Every talking machine dealer knows this, 
and you may assume that if you ask a 
dealer for VICTROLA products and he 


hands you something not manufactured by 





the Victor Talking Machine Company, he 


Victrola XVII, $350 


‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ Vicirola XVII, electric, $415 
is attempting to deceive you and is not giv- epeaed 


ing you what you want or the service you 
are entitled to. 

Remember the Trademark VICTROLA 
cannot be properly or honestly used as 


referring to goods not manufactured by us. 





} .\ i a e | REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
4 “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 4 - 
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Taam ee Victor Talking Machine Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Sean h Camden, New Jersey 














Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


| Mellin’s Food 
: Method of 
| Milk Modification 


7 


| Send today for our instructive book, 


| “The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’: Food 


| 
| 
| 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass 


A "Single Drop 
Lasts 
Flower Drope, the most concen- 


trated andexquisite perfume ever 
produced. Made without alcohol. 
A single drop lasts a week, 
Bottle like picture, with lon 
lase Sop per, Rose or Lilac $1.50; 
ily of th e Valley or Violet $2.00; 
Romanza, our very latest Flower 
Drops, $2.50. Send 20 cts. stamps 
or silver for minature bottle. 
Flower Droys Toilet Water, 
6-oz. bottles, $1.50; Talcum glars 
jare, Wo; at druagiete or by mail. 






























Rieger’s Mon Amour per ounce 
$1.50); Garden Queen $2.0: Alca- 
gar $2.25; Parfum Rienzi! $2.50; 
Honolulu Boquet $1.00. At drug- 
gists or by mail, Nothing finer, 

Send $1.00 for souvenir box of 
five 20 bottles, different odors. 


PAUL RIEGER & CO. (since 1872) 180 First St., San Francisco 





Five 25¢ _Bottles 


o ro 
ERING 
% Deviled Ham @ Deviled Ham with 
Chopped Olives ® Boned Chicken 4 Chicken 
} in Jelly in Glass @ Chicken a la King @ 
Welsh Rarebit @ Ox Tongue, etc 
Handy Tins at Quality Stores 





Aside from its deliciousness, each Purity 
>. 

Cross Delicacy provides greater economy 
in terms of net trimmed meat 


Made by a Seastar Chef in a Model Kitchen 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
Try the following 


moved? 

treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear 


Start tonight—after two or three 
applications you will see results. 

After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 


Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 

Stillman’s Rouge - - - 25¢ 

Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Write for book- 
let—**Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for helpful 
beauty hints 
STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept 36 Aurora, Illinois 











An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


Ii you want plenty of thick, beautitul, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, ‘or it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four more 
applications should completely remove every 
sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











INPROVE YOUR APPEARANCE 


WRINKLES ON YOUR FOREHEAD 

OR BETWEEN YOUR EYEBROWS 

“No matter how small” are deceitful marks tha’ 
make you look weal ugly aan many years older 
WHY NOT REMOVE yaee—can be done in a few nights 
by using a FOREHEAD WRINKLE REMOVER 
which elasticly co and smooth the si skin of the 





forehead to its original corm—Crder Gas To-Day 
| ree 


PRICE “Post Paid” $2.00. Send for FREE 
FACIAL SPECIALTY CO. 86 Warrenton Street BOSTON 














Cuticura Talcum 


———— Fascimatingly Fragrant = 


Always Healthful 


Samplef ay o 
Mass. goo 7 
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Your Success Guaranteed 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


Get out of your “‘near’’ poverty 

This subtle principle in my hands, without education, 
without capital, without training, without experience, and 
without study or waste of time and without health, vitality or 
will power has given me the power to earn more than a million 
dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, bonds, books, 
drugs, appliances or any material thing of any character. 


Gain real happiness through this subtle principle of 
success 
This subtle and basic principle of success requires no will 
power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no study, no writ- 
ing, no dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep 
breathing. There is nothing to practice, nothing to study, 
and nothing to sell. 


Why deny yourself the pleasures of prosperity? 

This subtle and basic principle of success does not require 
that you practice economy or keep reccrds, or memorize or 
read, or learn to do anything, or force yourself into any action 
or invest in any stocks, bonds, books, or merchandise. 


Increase your income through this subtle principle of 
success 

This Subtle Principle must not be confused with memory 
systems, “will power” systems, Christian Science, psychology, 
magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it be confused with 
health systems, auto-suggesticn, concentration, “personality,” 
self-confidence or opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principle 
be confused with initiative, mental endurance, luck, chance, 
self-analysis or self-control. Neither should this principle be 
confused with imagination, enthusiasm, persuasicn, force or 
persistence, nor with the art or science of talking or salesman- 
ship, hypnotism, or advertising. 


Get out of your miseries through this subtle principle 
of success 
No one has yet succeeded in gaining success without it. 
No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 
It isabsolutely the master key to success, pros perityand supremacy. 


Realize a new joy in living through this subtle principle 
of success 

When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me as though 
I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen months alto- 
gether in common public school was the extent of my educa 
tion. I had no money. When my father died, he left me 
twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning hardly enough 
to keep myself alive. I had no friends for I was negative and 
of no advantage to any one. [ had no plan of life to help me 
solve any preblem. In fact, I did not know enough to know 
that life is and was a real problem, even though I had an 
“acute problem of life’? on my hands. I was blue and 
despondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my mind 
constantly. I was a living and walking worry machine. 


Get the new and higher joys of success through this 
subtle principle of success 

I was tired, nervous, restless. I could nct sleep. I could not 
digest without distress. I had no power of application. Noth- 
ing appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth doing from the 
fear that I could nct do anything because of my poor equip- 
ment of mind and body. I felt that I was shut out of the werld 
of success and I lived in a world of failure. 


Attain genuine supremacy through this subtle principle 
of success 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly depended on 
drugs and doctors for my health as my father before me. I 
was a “‘floater”’ and depended on luck for success if I were to 
have any. I consciously or unconsciously believed that if I 
ever were to have health and success, the result would have to 
come through some element of ease or assistance or threugh 
some mysterious or magical source. The result of this attitude 
on my part was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery 
as is always the case under similar condition. 

Gradually my condition became worse. I reached a degree 
of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


Why let others get rich while you remain poor? 

Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of spirit—out 
of this distress—arose within me’a desperate reaction—“a final 
effort to live”—and through this reaction, arose within me, 
the discovery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, per- 
sonality, mind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of 
this misery arose within me the discovery of the inevitable laws 
and principles of failure and sickness and inferiority. 


A subtle pri-ciple of success 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously been employing 
the principles of failure and sickness, I immediately began to 
use the principles of success and supremacy. My life under- 
went an almost immediate change. I overcame illness through 
health, weakness through power, inferior evolution by superior 
evolution, failure by success, and converted pauperism into 
supremacy. 


Get out of poverty through this subtle principle of success 
I discovered a principle which T observed that all successful 


Personalities employ, either conscicusly or unconsciously. I 
also discovered a principle of evolution and believed that if I 


used it, that my conditions weuld change, for I had but one 
disease—failure, and therefore there was but one cure—success, 
and I began to use this principle and out of its use arose my 
ambition, my powers, my education, my health, my success 
and my supremacy, etc., etc. 

You also may use this princi ple of success deliberately, pur pose- 
fully, conse iously and profitably, 


Why deny self the joys of supremacy? 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is also a prin- 
ciple of failure, ill-health, weakness and negativeness. If you 
use the principle of failure consciously or unconsciously, you 
are sure always to be a failure. Why seek success and suprem- 
acy through blindly seeking to find your path through the maze 
of difficulties? Why not open your “mental eyes”’ through the 
use of this subtle success principle, and thus deliberately and 
purposefully and consciously and successfully advance in the 
direction of supremacy and away from failure and adversity? 





Why stay poor while others are getting rich? 

I discovered this subtle principle—this key to success— 
through misery and necessity. You need never be miserable 
to have the benefit of this subtle principle. You may use this 
success principle just as successful individuals of all time, of all 
countries, cf all races, and of all religions have used it either 
consciously or unconsciously, and as I am using it consciously 
and purposefully. It requires no education, no preparation, no 
preliminary knowledge. Any one can use it. Any one can 
harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to work for 
success and supremacy. Regardless of what kind of success 
you desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 


Succeed like others through this subtle principle of success 
It was used by 


Moses, Marshall Field, Liszt, 
Caesar, Sarah Bernhardt, Mendelssohn, 
Napoleon, Galli-Curci, Beethoven, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Nordica, erdi, 
Mrs. Mary Baker Melba, Copernicus, 

Eddy, Cleopatra, Confucius, 
John D.Rockefeller, Alexanderthe Gre.t ohammed, 
Herbert Spencer, Edison, Cicero, 
Emerson, Newton, Demosthenes, 
Darwin, Wanamaker, Aristotle, 
J.P. Morgan, Phil Armour, Plutarch, 
Harriman, Andrew Carnegie, Christopher Colum- 
Woodrow Wilson, rick, us, 
Charles Schwab, Elbert Hubbard, Vanderbilt, 
Lloyd-George, Hiram Johnson, Marcus Aurelius, 
Clemenceau, Richard Mansfield, Pericles, 
Charles E. Hughes, Shakespeare, Lycurgus, 
Abraham Lincoln, ozart, BenjaminFranklin, 
George Washington, Richard Wagner, 


and thousands and thousands of others—the names of successful men 
and women of all times and of a!! countries and of all religions, and 
of all colors, make a record of the action of this Subtle Principle of 
success. None of these individuals could have succeeded without it 
no one can succeed without it—no one can fail with it 


Get the new and higher realization of life through this 
subtle principle of success 

Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty to each 
other. Only the very lowest type of human being is selfish 
to the degree of wishing to profit without helping some one else. 
This world does not contain very great numbers of the lowest 
and most selfish type of human beings. Almost every one, in 
discovering something of value, also wants his fellow man to 
profit through his discovery. This is precisely my attitude. 
I feel that I should be neglecting my most important duty 
towards my fellow human beings, if I did not make every 
effort—every decent and honest effort—to induce every one 
to also benefit to a maximum extent through the automatic 
use of this subtle principle. 


Get away from failure 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have less confidence 
in this principle because I am putting it in the hands of thou 
sands of individuals for a few pennies, but I cannot help the 
negative impression I thus possibly create. I must fulfill my 
duty just the same. : 

I do not urge any one to procure it because I offer it for a few 
pennies, but because the results are great—very great. 


Become prosperous through this subtle principle of success 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and over- 
mastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity and 
success, that it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used it 
only for my personal benefit. 


If this subtle principle of success does not make you rich 
and successful, it will cost you absolutely nothing 
I guarantee it 


So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so absolutely positive 
am I of the correctness of my assumption and so absolutely certain 
am I that this principle, in your hands, will work wonders for you that 
[ am willing to place this principle in your hands for twenty-four hours 
at my risk and expense. You will recognize the value of this principle 
within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost immediately as you become 
conscious of it, you will realize its practicability, its potency, its 
reality and its power and usability for your personal protit, pleasure, 
advancement, prosperity and success 


Gain every supremacy through this subtle principle 
of success 

Thousands of individuals claim that the information disclosing and 
elucidating the secret principle-of success is worth a thousand dollars 
of any one’s money. Some have written that they would not take a 
million dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand dollars for this 
information—for disclosing this principle, after you get it into your 
possession and realize its tremendous power and influence 


Sent to any one—to you 


I have derived such tremendous results—amazing results from its 
power, that I want every man, woman and matured child to have 
this key to success, prosperity and wealth. This is why I am willing 
to send it to any one—to any address on approval without a single 
penny in advance. 


Become wealthy through this subtle principle of success 

You would never forgive me, and I could never forgive myself, nor 
could the creative forces of the Universe forgive us, if I failed to 
bring you to the point of using this subtle principle of success. You 
would never forgive me if I failed to do for you that which you would 
do for me, if our positions were reversed. 


Become rich through this subtle principle of success 


From every part of the country comes appreciation of my extraordinary 
discovery—TuE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE oF SUCCESS. 

“T cannot say too much for your discovery. It is certainly doing 
wonders for me, even at the Advanced age of eighty.’ 
“TI thank you for the blessings you have brought to my life througt 
the ‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ ” 
“T can never fully repay you for revealing to me the ‘Subtle Prir 
ciple of Success’ and how to use it." 

“Your elucidation of the ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is wonderfu 
Even today it is worth a hundred dollars to me.” 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is working wonders for m¢ I 
would not part with it for a million dollars.” 

“T regard your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ as worth a thousand dollar: 
of any person's money, regardless of how poor the incividual may b 

‘It is impossible to place a limit to the monetary vali e of your discovery 

“Tam from Missouri. Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is the goods 












‘I always believed that successful men used a principle which gave 
them success. I never knew what it was nor how to use it ] 
explained it to me. It would be just as impossible for me 





this principle as it has been impossible for me to succee 

“T thank you for the wonderful results I am gair 
‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ would not take any 
for what this principle has done for me already You are 
entitled to millions.” 

“T am a man of my word and would not take one hundred dollars 
this first day for the information you have given me.’ 
I am enthusiastic over your discovery of the ‘Subtle Princip 
Success,’ and at the age of eighty-six am pursuing success as never befor« 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ has in twenty-four hours giver 
me wonderful results. I am ready to back any statement made ir 
favor of your ‘Subtle Principle of Success." It opens up a new uni 
versal opportunity.” ; 

“*The Subtle Principle of Success’ is doing for me more than 3 
claim. The truth about it is hard to believe.” 





through the 
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1ionest! 


You want success of some kind. This is your opportunity to 
get it—to get what you want — guaranteed. 

WRITE YOUR ADDRESS on the coupon and mail it to me, and yo 
will receive by return mail, the SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS 
—the master principle—the equal of which you have ne\ er seer 

If this subtle principle of success does not solve your every 
problem, it will cost you absolutely nothing. 


------ 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 733 Berkeley Building 
West 44th Street, New York City 

You may send me, at your risk, ‘‘ THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE 
OF SUCCESS.” 

I promise to either re-mail it to you, within twenty-four hour 
its receipt by me, dr to send you five dollars. 

It is understood that I am to be under no other obligat: 
neither now nor later. 


of 


Ps cbeicccaedeaes : 5+ veces neue 
(Write plainly) 
PEs sxc'sncsesen State...... 
City.. 
Notice.—If you remit with coupon, it will be refunded to 


to be the sole iudge 


if you are not completely satisfied. You are 
The price of ‘‘The Subtle Principle of Success”’ is soon to 
be advanced. The present price is a sacrifice. 
Note. —The above statement in McClure’s is absolutely guar 
anteed in every way to be as represented. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CONNECTICUT, GEORGIA, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, MASSACHUSETTS, MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO AND NEW JERSEY 


ceCLURE’S MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its 
NATIONALPARK SEMINARY N readers. The purpose of “this ervion ia to pain psc in the por eo of a KEMPE MILITARY 


FOR YOUNG school or college. Read all the announcements in this directory. If you have SCHOOL 

















Located 


in Suburbs of WOMEN difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to the . 4 sie at . 
Washingtor , 4 7 4 a . om 00 , a Y k ew and up-to-date dormitories. Sane 
: / School Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New Yor athletics and a wide variety of sports. 
D. ¢ ‘\\ _—— - aa . ° Kemper with its recognized high scholastic 
- a Ph.D. LbeD City, giving location and purpose of the school required, whether for boy or girl, standards stands for all that is best and 
- >residen | nik . . ’ _@ t le in the new Ame —char- 
Ca el e\,* . PRs | previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. McClure’s School Se eee al Eee — 


Rass -_ — , : - , ‘ ae See » 2 ant . oe Sa continuously as a military school of th 
Service Department will see that you receive the .information you desire. Sighest class by U.S. War Dept. Couns 


of manual training with a very superior 


x i iva 


The Wind-M or , 
r hi aves care & . ee ~ roe ma ctetemmeamant equipment in forge, machine and wood- 
-_ S Sunies ys ad Rey h ish 1 oy hs 4 ~~ . f i f ¥ iit iS ee Ne working shops, develop the practical side 
. Uilles { ’ cu ie = ym a] ures 
Music, Art, Expression and vocational branches of boyhood. Junior and Senior R. O. T.C, 


For catalog address 


ieee re a New England COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 


THE ELY SC HOOL Con SE RVATOR’ RY | 714 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 
oe AEH | ompoem OF MUSIC pn 
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ptember “16, 1920 = 
-MILFORD proigete A LITARY ACADEMY 
Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges MI 

> it affords pupils the environment and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the Develops red-blooded 
A College Preparatory School atmosphere so necessary to a musical opportunities of ensemble practice and i ptt = 4 mili ° 
FORMERLY education Its complete organization appearing before audiences, and the daily Bae ee 

THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL and splendid equipment offer exceptional associations are iny aluable advantages to and faculty exceptional. Unit RO 
Milford, Conn. facilities for students the music student College Preparatory, ii. 
© miles from New Maven on the main line te New Vork _ Cc — A Complete Orchestra and Music. Graduates admitted with- 
Prete Sareea Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte ™ out examination to Universities. “Big 
Courses in every branch of Music, ap- voice, organ and violin experience in Brother” plan of government uring: boys into close 
plied and theoretical rehe 1 and public appearance witl | personal touch with instructors. ew building for 
reser: ane | oe : | smaller boys. All Athletics. Debating and Liter- 
Owing to the Practical Training orchestral accompaniment | ary Societies. Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. 
in our Normal Department, graduates Dramatic Department Special terms to good musicians. Capacity taxed 
are much in demand as teachers Practical training in acting. ——.- Early enrollment necessary. Catalogue. 

ess 

Mexico, Mo. 

Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager : nats mt 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. Ath HERA NPA RA PA 5 A RRA ii mig | MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
Miferd, Conn. Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 









32d year. New ouilding. Courses of one, two and thre 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. SummerCamp. Apply to THE SECRETARY 





BRENAU seem FORY MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett St 


Lesley School of Household Arts 
Kindergarten and Grade Work. 


“a , 2 a Se na , Home efficiency and dietetics. Dormitory accommo- 


HOWARD SEMINARY es 


The Sargent School ‘fu.2hs 


Established 1881 





A Famous Old New England Country School 
Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 7 
5 j i gage oe ng ye Address for booklet 


BRENAU, Box S Gainesville, Ga. 


ent. Strong Courses in Instrumental and ‘ocal Music. Modern Lan- 
yme and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new sleeping Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
; ine mae ’. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, excellent ~ ; 
eing. tri ps field. E nsive grounds All sports. Live teachers. Upper and lower school MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 


pup catalog address ean Worcester Domestic Science School 
and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 24 HOWARD ST., WEST SRIDGEWATER, MASS } One- and two-year Normal and Home-making courses 


Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians 
Nermal Domestic Science training. Red Cross Work 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 28, 
1920. Address irs. F. A. WETHERED, 





























For GIRLS | ; ome $800,000 Re. naam, 


miles from 87th year opens Sept. 14th 


Boston | 
Preparatory: finishing school | 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College MY 
Certificate. Fully equipped 


Pias / 
( > ae ote WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 





Missouri, Lexington, 1816 Washington Ave. 


Wentworth Military Academy #3,,".5" 


sas City. Established 1880. A high grade preparatory 
school for boys of good character. Military instruction un 
der U.S. Army officer and World War Veterans. R.O 

unit. Capacity 400 Large new gymnasium. Separate 
School for Small Bovs Cor. S. SELLERS, Su>t. 
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Good-paying positic one in the best studios i ountry - 
await men and women who prepare themselves now D mestic Science, New Gym- Alumnialh over the world. Strictly pre- 
For 235 years we have successfully taught nasium with swimming px ol. paratory for college or technical sc hool. } 
Photosraphy, Photo-Engraving atume Design and Home JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys, Ge PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
')-coration. Secretarial Course le 


and Three-Color Work 


Exceptional rtunities, with kor catalog address t ry The dominant aim is the development 








Our gradua earn $ $100 a we We assist lelightful lif | 4 4 . | 
them to secure these positions, Now is the time to Year Book on ehghttul home file Registrar G.D. Church, M. of charact . . 
nt yours if for an advanced ow n at better pay. hese | 1628 Summit Street | cides @ Obthiih i. @ a 2] “ during poms years 
erms eas ‘ wer ‘ ‘ umd ~ | . . 
as easy: page aon , .A., Princi n unusually strong faculty gives close 
chool of its kind. W NEWTON, Mass- > ’ ” persoral attention to each boy. Sound 


learning and an active, athletic, outdoor life 
are theresult. Each young man graduate 
is well built in character and manliness. 


Situated in the foothills of the Wate ee Mts 

convenient to New York and 
Philadelphia. Preparation 
fer college and technical 
schools. Business Courses. 
Resident Nurse. Moving 
Pictures. Early registration 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box M, 945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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ENDOWED Will Understand Your Boy 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stam- 




















2 . » . . | help him to understand himself. Thorough mered himself for twenty years so badly desirable. Rates moderate. 

A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS instruction Clean, snappy athieties he could hardly talk, originator of The 82nd year opens Sept. 22nd 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day for every boy. Clearest understand Bogue Unit Method for Restoring Perfect 
Boys Taught How To Study % ag between boys and masters. Pre , Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute 


for Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 


Thorough Preparation For College pares for college and gives 7 1901), an Institution with national patronage strongly 
strong general course. Ages pe by the medical profession, has written a 288- 


MILITARY DRILL 
te eae 1. Re otf 


\ ¢hiet nore App t t be fled soon 






Frank MaeDaniel, D.D., 
Headmaster, 
20, Pennington, V. J 


10 to 19 Number limited yage book, telling how he cured himself. Contains defi- 

sixty. Boys must fur nite and authoritative information. Sent anywhere to 
nish evidence of good | readers of McCfure’s Magazine for 25 cents coin or 
edgy niqu i stamps to cover postage and mailing. Address 
aracte e occa 
tion on seashore, Conven BENJAMIN N. "Sate President 

2402 Bogue Building, 

ient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.D. Emerson College of Oratory 


Headmaster 

. Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
° ° 
82 King Caesar Road and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session 
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Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector | ry, Mass. 41st year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
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Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA a eee 
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$500 a Year 
“7 AM a young man, holding a clerk's 
= C) position in a large corporation. Lam 
paid only a moderate salary. I could 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN get more pay in a rival concern, but 
the job there consists of exacting in- 
Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real opportu- |) door work and long hours, and my 
~ nities for greater growth and development. It combines highest academic training and ad- |B} doctor has warned me to avoid a con- 
vantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that much-sought-for Southern culture fining position 
and refinement. 4 
Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years “T was ambitious to get along, how- 
college work. Unexcelled advantages in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ Strong departments ever, and since I have short hours in 
=| in Art, Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic Arts, and Secretarial. my present employment, I have made 
Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country use of my spare time to increase my 
Club, affords wonderful ppt  ~ eyes open country. Application with references salary and, at the same time, secure the 
should be made as soon as possible ooklets on request. Address outdoor exercise I need to keep in good 
WARD-BELMONT physical condition. It is not a new 
Belmont Heights Nashville. Tenn method—it has been tried by many 


others besides myself. Some, of course, 
have failed at it, through lack of concen- 
tration and staying powers, but others 
have been able to earn a good income 
by it. I myself have tried the plan for a 
year and it has worked so well that I have 
averaged $10 per week extra money. 





NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
~ | | ACADEMY 


Dur Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














A SCHOOL 


PEDDI FOR BOYS | 


he achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose of the curriculum. 
very Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination Mental powers are 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
For Manly Boys . 





“At noontime and after office hours, I take 
up my duties as field representative for Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. I call on business men 
at lunch time, and on people who live near 
my home in the evening. I find I am mak- 
ing friends as well as sales, and I am getting 
selling experience that will pay me dividend 
rignt along. 


govetones expert teachers. 
Peddie is e 


owed, and spends all its income upon 
ssth year. 











“The opportunity I took is open to any 
man or woman, youth or girl McClure’s 
sales department has devised a plan by which 
persons without experience and with no other 


A school with a magnif- 


° . 625 beys from 47 States last session. 
no cent equipment and ideal 


Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 








location, with high scho- 








old prepared for the Universities, Government 
yours old erepesed tet 





assets but grit, perseverance and an honest 


cal ° . _ 1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing name are paid liberally for zecuring the re- 
“ lastic standards and strictly New MExico, Roswell, Box H. mountain air of the proverbially healthful newal of expiring subscriptions and for se- 
’ New Mexico Military Institute Ce bey ge RN curing new subscribers. 
ili i i i mineral spring water. igh moral tone. , 

military inorganization and A state-owned school in the heart ot the vigorous, Parental discithine. Military training devel- “Look through an issue of McClure’s. 

. discipli ll descri agerynave West. Develops the highest «ype of manhood: |] ops obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady Note the emeptionsl valle it 4 giving in 

ae. iscip ine. fu escrip- , Wy elasies = Raat College. lawns, A eee Bay dvs fiction and rome Read Herbert. Kauf 
° ° dress sw ¢ pool, a man’s powerful, constructive editorials. The 

— ‘ 4 f: h 2 tag tsp 
01 tion of the school and its Co. Jas. W. Wittson, Supt. end exercise In ase oe Ores. Por. ~ Grey serial in itself is worth the price 
ses . *_* . . rr . ~ . : 4 

wee ° ° sonal, individual instruction by eur tutorial of a yearly subscription, and the short stories 
os methods 1S given In the system. Academy sixty years old. McClure’s publishes by such writers as 


$275,000 barracks, full uipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof. Charges 0. Catalogue 
free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., President, Staunton. Va 


Samuel Merwin, Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Holworthy Hall,Wal- 
lace Irwin and other foremost writers make 
it one of the easiest of magazines to sell 


_ catalogue which will be 
sent upon application to the 
a Assistant Superintendent. 











“If you have the ambition and energy and 





re. stick-to-it-iveness to keep on the job day 
10. after day during your spare time, you will 
, ohy. Virernta, Roanoke, Box M easily average as much as I make a week and 
les . d : 

- Largest Military School Virginia College For Youas Women Ove of the perhaps double that amount. My advice to 
oO ° ’ ° irginia i Sc) is in the South a te sah 2 ne > aie 
oo in the East Miss Mason’s School for Girls Modern buildings. CEE leading Schoo boosted tn the you is not to ‘think it over, but to write for 
r.c. On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery their proposition at once. 

rate ;ra te, preparatory, special, vo Elective, Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, 


Expression, mestic Science, Athletics, under the direc 
tion of European and American instructors. Students from 
32 States. For catalogue, address 

Mattie P. Harrrs, President 
Mrs. GertTRuDE Harris Boatwricut, Vice-Pres. 


This story sums up the experience of scores 
of McClure sales representatives 


artments. Separate school for 
mmer School emphasizes vo- 
ing. For eithercatalog address 


t. 

= Cavalry, Infantry, cadet band 
| (Special rates to musicians) We would be glad to have you join Mc- 
‘ Clure’s staff of field representatives if you 
are in earnest about increasing your income. 
It costs you nothing to start. If you live 
in a city or large town we will furnish you 
with the names of the people of your locality 
whose McClure subscriptions are expiring, 
and this will give you a splendid start. 


ain 
MISS C 


Box 708 


E. MASON, LL.M., 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 2 


Penn Hall School for Girls 


AIM— Full Development of Trae Womanhood 




















Vermont, Barre, Box 12. Coll » 
2. ollege reparatory 
Goddard Seminary €jrires.‘DomesticScience 
Teacher Training. Commercial Course. Superb location 


Modern equipment. Large endowment 4 buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. $350 a year. Stro 











athletic teams 





! COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS OrvLanvo K. Houurster, Litt.D., Principal. 
College Preparatory ay Whether you are a man or woman, if you 





Modern Language 


Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science 


are live and industrious and stand well in 
Boating, Fencing 


AMERICAN ACADEMY ||| ie. Seen onmantia McClure’s you; community you san be comand 


New Gy . ° A - 
O D AR’ | > and show! oO o add from $< to $2 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. Ed | zine and shown how to a 5 to $25 
May each year —— at Atlantic City. Work con- ucationa el V 1ceé weekly to your income 
Founded in 1884 tinues without interruption. Rates, $700. For 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, N its twenty-six years of existence 
McClure’s has served its readers as a eet tered 


catalogue and view book address 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal, Box J | 
> : > S 
President directory of the finest schools of the coun- nepatite 
° e e ° Hund: i f letters received yearly McCuwre's MAGAZINE, 
The leading institution for Dramatic and try. Hundreds of letters received yearly 25 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Expressional Training in America. Con- BEECH wo OD (In ec.) feomn appreciative readers provethestrength Piease show me how to increase my income 
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¥ We ard value of the School Department of by representing your magazine. 
nected with Charles Frohman’s Empire]!| 4 Carel ei pet a tie —_ McClure’s to the parents of America 











CUT OFF—FILL IN—MAIL NOW 

















Theatre and Companies. For information §j ‘Girls are prepared for self-maintenance and to meet The schools and colleges whose announce- Name, 6.6 weveeevseeeee eeees tee 
apply to ‘ fesponsibilities of life. College and Preparatory De- ments appear in McClure’s are institutions 
ply partments, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary- of the highest standing and merit your BOGE. 6s icac26010: ceevssivsocesvess 
THE SECRETARY ship, Physical Education, Expression, Normal Kin- consideration. 
dergarten. Swimming Pool. Large New Gymnasium. ee eee EE er er et ee 


146 Carnegie Hall. New York, N. Y. Athletic Fields. Address 


M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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UB a cake of Ivory Soap between 

your wet hands, and watch the 
wonderful Ivory lather foam up in millions 
of lively bubbles. 


Rub the lather into your skin. Notice 
how grateful it feels—not a suggestion of 
irritation. Notice that it does not dry 
down nor go “‘flat”’, but spreads its velvety 
coat over your entire body. 


Dash water upon it. See it vanish in- 
stantly. Observe the clear, satiny smooth- 
ness it gives to your skin, and the ex- 
hilarating sense of perfect cleanliness 
which envelops you. 


Do you wonder that the people who use 
Ivory Soap can be satisfied with no 
other? 


IVORY SOAI? 


9%% PURE IT FLOATS 


COPYRIGHT 1020 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CiNCIHNAT! 
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‘The Nation’s Peril 


by Herbert Kaufman 


HE South leads in illiteracy, but the North leads in non-English 

speaking. Over seventeen per cent. of the persons in the east- 

south Central States have never been to school. Approximately 

sixteen per cent. of the people of Passaic, New Jersey, must deal 
with their fellow workers and employers through interpreters. And 
thirteen per cent. of the folk in Lawrence and Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, are utter strangers in a strange land. 


The extent to which our industries are dependent upon this labor 
is perilous to all standards of efficiency. Their ignorance not only 
retards production and confuses administration, but constantly piles 
up a junk heap of broken humans and damaged machines which 


cost the Nation incalculably. 


It is our duty to interpret America to all potential Americans in 
terms of protection as well as of opportunity; and neither the oppor- 
tunities of this continent nor that humanity which is the genius of 
American democracy can be rendered intelligible to these eight million 
until they can talk and read and write our language. 


Our future security compels attention to such concentrations of un- 
read, unsocialized masses. They live in America but America does 
not live in them. How can all be “free and equal” until they have 
free access to the same sources of self-help and an equal chance to 


secure them? 


Illiteracy is a pick-and-shovel estate, a life sentence to meniality. 
Democracy may not have fixed classes and survive. The first duty 
of Congress is to preserve opportunity for the whole people and op- 
portunity can not exist where there is no means of information. 





How may they reason soundly or plan sagelyP The man who 
knows nothing of the past can find little in the future. The less he 
has gleaned from human experience, the more he may be expected to 
duplicate its signal errors. No argument is too ridiculous for accept- 
ance, no sophistry can seem far-fetched to a person without the sense 


to confound it. 


Not until we can teach our illiterate millions the truths about the 
land to which they have come and in which they were born shall its 
| spirit reach them— not until they can read, can we set them right 
| and empower them to inherit their estate. 














Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, August, 1920 
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Beauty 


Wallace Irwin 


Illustrations by Lee Conrey 


DON’T have to tell the men of my class — which 

was "98 — anything about Ked Haley as he ap- 

peared in the classroom and on the gridiron during 

his undergraduate days, nor need I dwell on his 
occasional appearances as a public figure in early middle 
life. Haley became a myth, as a demigod should, and 
it was only last winter that I gained the first exact 
knowledge of him that I had had for a long time. It 
was Mrs. Haley herself who told me, and she came to 
my office on strange business; her face, fading prettily, 
would have seemed tragic had not a certain narrow 
look reduced it to the commonplace. 

Haley had never been commonplace. As the mem- 
ories conjured up by that interview with his wife held 
me in the thrall of re-created scenes I recalled how un- 
popular Haley had been up to the time that his college 
decided to idolize him. His contemporaries at first 
put him down as something of a brute, then a reaction in 
his favor had set in. He had an unbending sense of 
justice, we found, a powerful will and an embarrassing 
habit of telling the truth and shaming the devil. His 
stern and muddy countenance as he led our eleven to 
vietory in ‘97 and °98 was Cromwellian in its strength 
and simplicity of purpose. Twice during 
his athletic history he all but lost a game 
by ordering men of his own team off the 
field for fouling. 





We can all tell stories of the famous Haley-Barnes 
fight which went nineteen rounds to a gory draw, 
back in my sophomore year. Barnes was man enough 
to confess the cause to me many years later —uni- 
versity sporting life was quite at a loss to account for 
that noble encounter. It seems that Ked had caught 
the giant in a little act; Barnes had been cribbing from 
a pocket note-book during a history examination, 

**Look here, Barnes,”’ said Haley, upon meeting the 
big man outside under the oaks, “I'm not going to tattle 
to the faculty, but in my opinion you don't belong here.” 

Barnes was for shedding his coat at once, but the 
match was very prettily arranged late that night on a 
square of cinders behind the power-house. Haley, 
loose-jointed, stooping, too tall for a half-back, de- 
livered three good blows to Barnes’s one. Both were 
terrifically battered; but as a stone will crack under 
continual hammer-blows, so Barnes weakened at last. 
Haley was in a little better condition when the referee 
stepped in and called it a draw. 

The combatants shook hands and left the spectators 
to wonder at the cause — Haley had a sense of honor 
even in dealing with thieves, 

Men of ‘98 can sit up all night and tell vou similar 
stories about Haley and his clear-eyved, courageous 
look on life. Tell the truth and shame the devil. Had 
he been a physical or social weakling he would have been 
branded as queer and shunned accordingly. But 
Halev was of the sort who can scare men into obedience 
and charm them into friendship. He was a man of 
brains and character, as his extraordinary success in 


I caught a glimpse of the man’s 
tall figure slouching in a com- 
fortable armchair, and beside 
him, seated on a mat, in pretty 
intimacy, the feline figure of a 
native woman 
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To VUehat 
Lengths Should 
a an Go 
In Search of It? 


the medical profession plainly proved. At basis he 
was philosophical, and his tragedy lay in that phi- 
losopher souls were warring in his strong body. 


We read poetry with a boyish enthusiasm in those 


puppy days and reveled in the sort of stuff which may 
sound a trifle trite to this new generation. Haley had 
a blunt, incoherent fondness for rime; Kipling was then 
in full popularity and the Rubaiyat was still unhack- 
neyed. One afternoon I saw him toss old Omar's 
volume out of a window and watch it soar past the ear 
of a loitering biology instructor below. 

“Dope!” roared truth-adoring Ked. “There’s a 
quarter of a grain of morphine in each of those quatrains. 
What makes most poets such damned liars?” 

“Isn't beauty truth?”’ I asked, myself being young. 

“Not when it’s a lie.” he thundered. “Give me old 
Rudyard. He swings into life like a man. He throws 
it at you in great mouthfuls out of the Book of Job. 
Beauty — ” the word brought a curiously softened look 
into the large rugged face — “Sammy, do you know I 
often think that’s the one thing in the world? But 
there’s no beauty in lies. You can cook up a lot of 
poisonous coloring matter and mix it with sugar and 
pass it off as pretty. But the thing that holds the stars 
in their courses, puts sap in the trees, makes the tides 
flow and the birds sing — it’s the heavenly program, 
Sammy. And you can’t lie to that.” 

I held that vou could, just for argument’s sake, and so 
we were off again on another unofficial debate. 

All that had been in the late Nineties. But it was 
after my talk with the commonplacely tragic Mrs. 
Haley that I gained knowledge of the crucial vears in 
Ked Haley’s life. Busied with success, Ked and I 
had seen little or nothing of each other during these 
later years, and when the card, formally engraved 
“Mrs. Keddleston Haley,” was passed in to me I had 
the uneasy feeling of one who has neglected a friend. 
Hadn't I heard that Dr. Haley had gone abroad? 

As soon as I had finished taking evidence in a case of 
importance to my father’s firm and mine, Mrs. Haley 
was shown in. [ had dined with the Haleys three 
years before and had admired her bloom; but when I 
looked at her this morning I was aware that the rose had 
passed its full blooming and had shed a petal or two. 
She was hiding a tired complexion, I fancied, under 
an artificial surface. Obviously he» iips had been in- 
carnadined quite recently, in sizdat of a mirror. “What 
a pity!’ I thought, remembering the natural, pretty, 
somewhat matter-of-fact woman I had first seen. 

“T don’t know whether you remember me,” she said 
nervously as she came in. ‘I’m Mrs. Haley.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, placing a chair for her. “How 
do you do? And how’s Ked?” 





“Tt’s about him that I’ve come,”’ she 
announced, drooping into the chair, and 
for the first time I noticed certain crying 
lines round her mouth. ‘ He isn’t here 
now — he’s away — ” 

“To be sure!” Just then IT refreshed 
my memory. I had called up his office 
several times last autumn to be informed 
that Dr. Haley was “away.” 

“Of course,” I assured her. 
told me at his office.” 

“What did they say?” Her faded 
eyes seemed to brighten to a desperate 
hope. 

“Not much. These nurses are a close- 
mouthed race, apparently. I was in- 
formed that Dr. Prince was attending to 
his practise while Dr. Haley was abroad.” 

*He’s left me, you know,” announced 
Mrs. Haley in a still small voice. 

‘I see.” A lawyer during confession: | 
is not supposed to weaken into surprise. 
**When did that occur?” 

“Nearly two vears ago.” 

“Too bad!” L- said 
enough. 

It was now time for a sympathetic 
silence, waiting upon the nature of her 
business; I confess to the secret pang | 
felt, realizing how far apart our lives had 
grown these years. Had I known, | 
might have done something at a time 
when something could have been done. 

Mrs. Haley made no move to speak, 
but when the pause had come to the 
verge of mutual embarrassment I said, 

“T shouldn’t have thought Ked would 
have taken such a step — without provo- 
cation.” 

**Provocation!’’ She was looking to- 
ward the window and her voice broke into 
a quaver. “I was the provocation, I think. Ive been 
thinking it over a long time. You knew him so well 
he often spoke of you. And then, since you’re a law- 
yer — ” 

“You have decided to put the case in our hands?” I 
tried to help her out, although I was none too anxious 
to set the law upon my old friend. 

“If he’d only given me a second chance!” she wailed, 
never taking her tearful eyes from the Battery view be- 
low my window. “There was no compromise to him. 
He seemed to be always carrying an axe, ready to chop 
things away — ” 

“Mrs. Haley, we’re not getting anywhere,” I pulled 
her up short. ‘Suppose we begin at the beginning and 
see what we can make of this.” 

“The beginning?” 

She faced me drv-eyed, and her agitation was be- 
traved only by the way she twisted and twisted the 
foolish handkerchief in her hand. 

“Til try, Mr. Stevenson. I met Ked shortly after he 
had begun to practise in New York. He was already 
being talked about and was reading papers before the 
Medical Society on his experiments in lung surgery. His 
ideas were considered too bold then, but. the publicity 
gave him a start and he went up rapidly. When we 
were married, about eight years ago, he went on the 
staff of St. Jude’s and had some of the best practise in 
New York. 


for the next few years. 


* They 


ina.equatel) 


“But 





Ked was making a great deal of 


There isn't much to say about our lives 
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she declared. 


I’m not looking for a divorce,” 
“[ want you to bring him back” 


money for a professional man, but I don’t think he was 
satisfied with that sort of success. It would have killed 
most men, the work he did. He had an enormous 
charity practise and he was experimenting, experiment- 
ing all the time. He got to regarding home as a sleeping 
place, nothing else ta 

“What were vou doing all this time?” I took oceasion 
to cut in. 

“T didn’t mind it at first. It’s pleasant to be the wife 
of a successful man — if vou can keep the other things 
you want in life. I had ambitions for Ked and I felt 
that bis ability would get him anywhere. We had a 
lovely house in East Seventy-second Street and I took 
pride in making it as perfect as I knew how. It seemed 
to he the only thing that amused him — outside of his 
work — ” 

She gave the name of a fashionable interior decorator 
who had “done” the house; somewhat too elaborately 
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she indulged herself in a description of the glories ot 
period furniture and fine textiles. Most of these costly 
rticles were sold last vear under the hammer and Mrs. 
Haley, I am told, realized a profit on the investment. 
Ked’s onlv recreation, it seems, had been gathering 
objects of art. He had gotten together a really im- 
portant collection of Tang and Ming pottery statuettes. 


[ could form a picture of poor Ked in his wife’s some 
what scattered account: the blunt and fearless passion 
for truth which had armored him in the cause of science; 
ind shining through all this the in 
s:inet for beauty, repressed but ever 
present, urging him to extravagance 
in the markets where man-wrought 
marvels are bought and _ sold I 


could see his curiousl reflective eve 


dwelling upon those starkly ancient 
f birds and beasts whercin 
the Chinese expressed the truth of 
God's creation when the Sermon on 
the Mount was still a new story to the 
Western world 

And yvour trouble? ; I asked, 
hack to the important 


higures « 


bringing her 
question 
“When did it begm. vou mean? 


l nodded 


‘Let me set It came gradually, 
I'm sure of that It was hard to say 
things to Ked. but suddenly I real 


ized that I wasn’t his wife any more 
He was married to his profession and 
I was just a sort of housekeeper. Of 
course that spoiled all mv imterest m 
his work 


ot ls, vou se" 


Ihe re were only the two 


That seemed to explain something 


I could see the problem of the child 


less marriage he wife thrown back 
upon her sterile self, jealous of a 
mistress that 1 more engrossing 


than Woman, eternal and impossible 
to destro' 

‘I tried to talk to him about it 
He didn’t seem to notice what I said 
Nothing I did seemed to make any 
difference He was living im another 
world it was like raging at a ghost 
I began to think that he was im love, 
but I couldn't find the least evidence 
What in the world could have 
turned a man's heart like that? 
Then one afternoon I lost all control 


of myself [ seemed to go wild 
I had thought it was his work that 
had been keeping him away all the 
time But that dav I was walking 


past the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and I happened to look up the 


steps Ked was coming out 

Alone?” T inquired sharply 

(lon I think I should have 
heen relieved if there had been some 
me with him. some one to flv at and 
recuse But he'd been shunning 
our house. neglecting me just to wan 
der through museums lookin at 


' 
mictures 


| VISIONED poor Ned, tired to 


death with work probably, trving 
for an hour to get awav from himself 
tmong the long rows of paintings 
So his wife had caught him trysting 
vith his nobler nature and flown into 
it rage! 

I went mv own way that night 


she confessed 
Where did you go? 
lo a dance It was a studio dance where | had 


no busimess to he especially without mv husband But 
I had made 1 pm mind that Ked should open his eves, 
I wanted to shoe k him mto acknowledging mv extst- 
ence 


She paused i if embarras ed ut her own shane less 
candor and | had the opportunity to msert the question, 
“Was it vour first rebellion ; 
*T had positivels nothing else to do! 
“You must see how it was. I had devoted my best 
vouth to him There wes little enough left, God 
knows. I had to find life where I could 
“So vou went to the studio dance I prompted 
“And was out all night, going from one silly place to 
another When I got bac k next morning I was scared 
and rebellious, but I found that Ked was already away 
on a case I might have died It would have been the 
me thing I didn’t see him again until night, and 


ol this sort? 
she stormed. 


what he did then drove me quite out of my mind 


“Brutal?” I asked, imagining that Ked could easily 
be. 

“He was indifferent,’ she replied. ‘Nothing in 
his manner admitted that he knew or cared. His 
eyes seemed to be looking inward, a thousand miles 
away from me. Then I said something — it was hor- 
rid.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“It was too low and horrid — 

“Tl have to get the story as straight as possible, 





is she brushed his ambush among the 


leaves, Haley thought of dreamy days 


and perfumed nights, Paradise and Eve 


Mrs. Halev. Try to give me your exact words.” 

‘IT said.” she drawled in the routine way witnesses 
sometimes have when repeating a shameful thing at the 
order of the court, “I said, “Ked, I was drunk last 
night and you didn’t even know it.” He said, ‘Have you 
taken anything for it?’ and scarcely looked up from his 
plate. Then I fairly flew at him. ‘Didn't you know I 
was away?” ‘Were vou? I was busy nearly all night,’ 
was all the satisfaction I got.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“T broke down. LI asked him if he had really stopped 
caring for me, and it was then that he made the speech 
that seemed to stop the world. ‘I don't love you, if 


that’s what vou mean. I like vou pretty well, but it 
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would be a black lie for me to try and contort my feel- 
ings for you into anything like love.” ‘Who is it? J] 
asked, knowing that Ked would tell the truth if it killed 
us both. ‘If you mean another woman,’ he grunted 
and helped himself to fish before he went on, ‘there 
isn’t any other woman. I know of several whom | 
could like just as well as I like you, if I really put my 
mind to it. You and I got married, you know, merely 
because our roads happened to cross at the time when 
we both needed to get married.” 

Mrs. Haley's confession became 
blurred again at this point, but from 
what I knew of Ked I was able to filj 
in the misty intervals. In him the 
sense of beauty and the sense of truth 
had clashed like the fabled meeting 
of the Irresistible and the Indestruc- 
tible. In that cold fifteen minutes 
he had told her what was the matter 
with his soul. He had been devoting 
his few hours of idleness in wander 
ing from collection to collection, 
from museum to museum, secking 
to refresh his eyes with color and 
lovely form. His research into Art, 
as methodical as laboratory experi- 
ments, had convinced him that 
nothing vital to humanity lay inside 
the gilt frame or the glass show-case. 
For him the dreamers of the world 
had chiseled and woven to little aec- 


count, 
“The minute you write out a 
formula,” he said, “you stop telling 


the truth. You merely put down a lot 
of facts which the human gnats take 
for the truth. Art is a formula, just 
the way science and marriage have 
become formule. People have. be- 
come afraid of beauty because they 
are afraid of anything real. Northern 
people are merely a set of formu- 
lists. According to the plainest com- 
mon sense there should be no North- 
ern people. Moses was no North- 
ern person. Christ was no Northern 
person. Confucius and Plato were 
no Northern persons. 

“We live in a hideous, complicated 
machine like New York or Chicago 
spending our energies in an untimely 
fight against winter, spring, summer, 
conditions needlessly cruel. When 
we should be knowing ourselves and 
the universe, we’re changing our un- 
derwear. A mistaken ambition to 
excel some other person perverts our 
energies, turns us into a hill of de- 
testable ants. Civilization is a bad 
experiment — worse than bad, be- 
cause we refuse to throw it away. 
What is Art? Egotism expressed in 
paint. What is culture? White- 
wash! 

“My business.” Ked. Haley es- 
plained in that last outburst, “‘is to 
patch up damaged hearts and livers 
and intestines so that Northern 
people can be miserable a little longer 
in the midst ot an era which is merely 
the back-door of the Glacial Epoch. 
If the human race were entirely) 
alive nobody would live anywhere 
but in California or Pern or a few of 
the weatherless islands where nature 
has time to be beautiful and man 
can expand into something better 
than the little troglodyte, huddled in 
his cave to avoid the next cold snap.” 

To Ked Haley, who had never seen anything wilder 
than the suburbs of the largest American and European 
cities, this speech was convincing enough. Being a 
woman his wife saw in it nothing but the plain fact thal 
he had ceased to love her. His experiment and hers 
had proven equally pointless. 

“He might have been msane,”” she told me as she 
sat beside my desk wringing her foolish little handker- 
chief. “But I don’t think so. It was just his uncom- 
promising way. Ked did nothing by halves. He re- 
fused to call his life a success, always reaching for some- 
thing bevond. Because life wasn’t perfect he wanted 
to get out, the way some men go into a monastery.” 

“Did he make any attempt to settle vour affairs?” 
I asked. 

“He offered to make everything he had over to me. 
But I told him I could work. I didn’t want his sup- 
port, if he felt that way. T had no children, no respon- 
sibility, I always wanted to make my way me 
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“That was fine of you,” I could not help saying, but 
she pricked that bubble soon enough. 

“He left me enough to make me comfortable,” she 
acknowledged. “I’ve turned several of his collections 
into ready money and I’m living with my aunt at the 
Ritz.” 

“Do you know anything about how he went?” 

“He turned his practise over to Dr. Prince. He 
was terribly vague about it, I think. If he told 
Dr. Prince anything it must have been in the wa) 
of a secret, for T couldn’t get more than a hint of 
where he had gone.” 

“Rather a difficult case,” I told her, having re- 
signed myself to seeing the Haley troubles tossed 
on my desk. “The New York divorce laws are some- 
what awkward : 

“I'm not looking for a divorce,” she declared, her 
eves widening at the very thought. 

““Then why have you come to a lawyer?” I asked, 
mentally appraising the valuable time she was 
wasting. 

“You knew him beiter than anybody else, I think. 
(nd I want you to go and bring him back.” 

“Mrs. Haley!” This was too much. “* What would 
you gain by that, even if I could go? By his own ad- 
mission he has ceased to care for you. Surely you 
wouldn't want him under such circumstances.” 

“Why not?” The wrinkles at the corners of her 
eves deepened at the question. “I’m through caring 
for him, too, in the boy and girl way. But we're part- 
ners, Mr. Stevenson. I can’t bear to see his life work 
thrown away for a whim. What’s his is mine and 
what’s mine is his. Wherever he is, he can’t be quite 
comfortable without me. I know that.” 

“Where is he now? Can vou tell me that?” 

“On the Island of San Marcos.” 

“Oh!” 

Had she said, “On the second ring of Saturn,” 
it would have been as definite and as attainable 
to me. 

“Tm glad you came to us, Mrs. Haley,” I said, in 
the truly affable manner of one who intends to do 
nothing. “We should prefer to take this matter 
under advisement and let vou know as soon as we have 
given the case a more thorough consideration. Miss 
Corliss, please take Mrs. Haley’s address — ” this to 
my stenographer. ‘And good afternoon, Mrs. Haley. 
Please keep in touch with our office.” 





Much as I had liked Ked Haley and sincerely as I 
sympathized with the wreckage left behind his hurri- 
cane flight I had no intention of abandoning a serious 


“J might have taken her without a 
license ——- but I wanted her always. 
Sammy. A renegade Swedish par- 
son did the job. Carmelita hadn’t 
any religion, except — love” 


law practise to go plowing the tropic seas in quest of 
whim’s plaything. He would be coming back some 
day, I felt. Men of Dr. Haley’s importance don’t 
drop out of life and stay dropped out. At any rate, I 
had no time for speculative adventures. I love and 
admire my profession, but not too much to realize 
that the law is, to a great extent, the science of 
selfishness. \ sound lawyer has no patience with 
Utopian exploits. 

Destiny, however, took my case in hand. ‘Two 
weeks after my interview with Mrs. Haley, my father 
appeared at my desk and issued a request’ which 
amounted toa command. A French cable, it appeared, 
had shoaled itself in| medieval law on a_ barren 
rock called the Isla del Fuego and I was to pack my 
hag and represent our clients at the scene of the tangle. 
Therefore I got myself a traveling map and had scarcely 
unfolded it than T saw San Marcos, a fly-speck larger 
than the Isla del Fuego, all but touching it on that 
square foot of blue paper which represents a thousand 
miles of tropic water. 


S AN MARCOS, then, obtruded itself on my pro- 
gram, even while I quarreled in French among the 
wild sea birds of Del Fuego. From the rocks. on a 
clear day, I could see that other island rising, a misty 
amethyst out of the vast blue bubble that wes the sea. 
The distance looked no more than a strong swimmer’s 
task. As a matter of navigation it wes some seven 
hours away by the Felicidad, a sea-going anomaly 
which carried abomineble smells back and forth on 
a once-in-a-while schedule. 

In the balmy, scented month of February, as soon 
as I had finished with the French cable, to every- 
body's dissatisfaction, I endured the Felicidad as far as 
the port of San Marcos. I had no idea that I should 
actually find Ked Haley there; a man can wander far in 
two years. But [ wanted the luxury of telling his wife 
that I had been to the island, that I had searched, that 
I had done my empty best for her. 

Even to the stinking deck of the Felicidad 
the perfume of San Marcos was borne on the 
wings of a trade wind. A faerie isle, all 
trimmed round with the lacy foam of hidden 
reefs, dripping with vegetation, it floated larger 
on our view. We drifted into the harbor be- 
tween a gigantic terra-cotta fortress and 
a barbaric headland whose palms seemed 
to wave cannibal plumage from innumer- 
able jagged knolls. The declining sun. 
glorious among serrated clouds, shot down 
great streamers of light which seemed to 


Beauty ] ] 


drink up the sea and to lift the magic landscape into 
airy spaces of light and color. 

The town of Las Flores, as we came churning in 
through still purple waters, marched gorgeously down 
the steep hills to the dazzling beach. Houses of pink 
violet, yellow, parrot green, raw red — the softness of 
the air mingled their colors kindly with water and sky 
and the endless pageant of vegetation. The painted 
sign of an American coal company running half-way 
across the wherf shocked me for an instant; so did the 
sight of American jitneys, darting back and forth lik« 
startled roaches. Then they too mingled and becam« 
a part of the gracious enchantment, 

That was my first impression of San Marcos, an im 
pression strenvthened, no doubt, by contrast with the 
bleak rocks of Isla del Fuego. 

Mr. André Carnot, unofficial ruler of the principal 
itv, was so thoughtful 2s to meet me in person and to 
whirl me in his sleek green roadster up to his hacienda 
in the foreign quarter where I wes made happy with the 
knowledge that I was to be his guest until my boat 
sailed for the States. Mr. Carnot, French by birth, 
(American by naturalization, dealt in cocoenuts, sugar. 
oil, tobacco, coal, concrete, education, real estate and 
foreign exchange. In the course of a business dey he 
spoke English like a New Yorker, French like a Mi rseil 
lxis, Italian like a Neopolitan and Spanish like a San 
Marcisto. He was a strongly-built hawk-faced lik 
man, delightful as his island, but unlike his islend full of 
energy and a will for power. 

We were at ease that night in the shadow of his deep 
veranda. An enchanted moon, succeeding an en 
chanted sun, lay white upon the beaches and caused 
bright emeralds to drip from the heavy zephyr-stirred 
palms. Suddenly out of the shadow into the shell- 
strewn road a native woman appeared swaying along 
under an open umbrella. 

“Funny!” LT exclaimed. ‘There isn’t a cloud in the sky.” 

“If vou live in San Marcos long,” he laughed, 
“vou'll quit associating umbrellas with rain.” 
[Continued on page 4.2 
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His answer seemed somehow 
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Aint Nature Wonderful! 


It Is and—Much More—as Described 


by Edna Ferber 


HEN a child fTOWS to bovhood., and a boy 

to manhood under the soul-searimg blight 

of a given name like Florian, one of two 

things must follow He will degenerate 
into a weakling, crushed beneath the mevitable diminu- 
tive—Flossie; or he will build up painfully, inch by 
inch, a barrier against the name's corroding action, 
He will boast of his biceps, flexing them the while 
He will brag about cold baths He will prate of chest 
measurements; regard golf with contempt; and speak 
of the West as God's country. 

Florian Sykes was five feet three and a half, and he 
liked to quote those red-blooded virile poems about 
the big open spaces out where the West begins. The 
biggest open space in his experience was Madison 
Square, New York; and Eighth Avenue spelled the 
Far West for him. When Florian spoke or thouglit 
of great heights it was never in terms of nature, such 
as mountains, but in artificial ones, like skyscrapers. 
Yet his job depended on what he called the great out- 
doors. 

The call of the wild, by the time it had filtered 
into his erty abode, was only a feeble cheep. But he 
answered it by walking daily from his rooms to the 
store in the morning. and from the store to his rooms 
in the evening. It must have been fullv ten blocks exch 
way. There are twenty New York blocks to the mile 
He threw out his legs a good deal when he walked and 
came down with his feet rather flat, and he stooped 
ever so little with the easy slouch that came in with 
the one-button sack suit. It’s the walk vou see used 
by English actors of the what-what school who come 
over here to play gentlemanly juveniles, 

Down at Inverness & Heath's they called him 
Nawure’s Rival, but that was mostly jealousy, with a 
strong dash of resentment. Two of the men in his 
department had been Maine guides, and another 
beasted that he knew the Rockies as he knew tlie 
palm of his hand But 
Florian, W hose trail find 
ing had all been done im 
the subway shuttle, and 


= and migratory parents. 
who thought that butter ae reasons for migrating need not 
sauce with parsley was a Sey concern us. They must, indeed, 


trout’s natural element 
had been promoted 
above their heads half a 
dozen times until now 
he lorded it over the 
fifth floer. 

Not one of vou, unless 
bedridden from birth, 
but has felt the influence 
of the firm of Inverness 
& Heath. You may never 
have seen the great es 
tablishment itself, rising 
story on storv just off 
New York's main shop 
ping thoroughfare. But 
vou have felt the eall of 
their catalogue. Surely 
at one time or another 
they have supplied vou 
with tents or taleum 
with sleeping bags or 
skis or skates; with rub 
ber boots, or resin or 
reels On their fourth 
floor vou can be hatted 
for Palm Beach or Ska 
guav; for golf or whal 
ing. On the third, out 
fitted for St. Moritz or 
San Antonio. But the 
fifth floor is the pride of 
the store. There is th 
camper’s dream realized 
There vou will! find 
man’s most ingeniotis ce 
vices for softening 
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Mother Nature's flinty bosom. Mosquito-proof tents; 
pails that will not leak; fleece-lined sleeping-bags; 
cooking outfits made up of pots and pans of every 
size, each shaped to disappear mysteriously into the 
next, like a conjurer’s outfit, the whole swallowed up 
by a magic leather case. 

Here Florian reigned. If you were a regular Inver- 
ness & Heath customer you learned to ask for him as 
soon as the elevator tossed you up to his domain. 
He met vou with what is known in the business effi- 
ciency guides as the strong personality greeting. It 
consisted in clasping your hand with a grip that drove 
vour ring into the bone, looking vou straight in the 
eye, registering alert magnetic force, and pronouncing 
your name very distinctly. Like this: hand-clasp 
firm—straight in the eve—‘*How do you do, Mr. 
Outertown. Haven't seen vou since last June. How 
was the trip?” 


E didn’t mean to be a liar. And vet he lied daily 

and magnificently for vears, to the world and him- 
self. When, for example, in the course of purchasing 
rods, flies, tents, canoes, saddles, boots or sleeping- 
bags of him, you spoke of the delights of your con- 
templated vacation, he would say, “That's the life. 
I'm a western man, myself... . God's country!” 
He said it with a deep breath, and an exhalation, as 
one who pants to be free of the city’s noisome fumes. 
You felt he must have been born with an equipment of 
chaps, quirts, spurs and sombrero. You saw him 
flinging himself on a horse and clattering off with a 
flirt of hoofs as they do it in the movies. His very 
manner sketched in a background of plains, mountains, 
six-shooters and cacti. 

The truth of it was Florian Svkes had been born in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, At the age 
of three he had been brought to 
New York by a pair of inexpert 

Their 





have’ been bad reasons. For 






Florian, at thirteen, a spindle-legged errand-boy jy 
over-size knickers, a cold sore on his lip, and shoes 
chronically in need of resoling, had started to work for 
the great sporting goods store of Inverness & Heath. 

Now, at twenty-nine, he was head of the fifth floor. 
The cold sore had vanished permanently under a régime 
of health-food, dumb-bells and icy plunges. The shoes 
were bench-made and flawless. If the legs still were 
somewhat spindling their correctly creased casings hid 
the fact. 

There’s little doubt that if Florian had been named 
Bill, and if the calves of his legs had bulged, and if, jy 
his youth, he had gone to work for a wholesale grocer, 
he would never have forged for himself a coat of mail 
whose links were pretense and whose bolts were sham. 
He probably would have been frankly content. with 
xn occasional ball-game out at the Polo Grounds, and 
the newspaper bulletins of a prizefight by rounds, 
But here he was at the base that supplied America’s 
outdoor equipment. He who outfitted mountaineers 
must speak knowingly of glaciers, chasms, crevices 
and peaks. He who advised canoeists must assume 
wisdom of paddles, rapids, currents and _portages. 
He whose sleeping hours were spangled with the clang 
of the street cars must counsel such hardy ones as 
were preparing cheerfully to seek rest rolled in blankets 
before a camp-fire’s dying embers. And so, slowly, 
year by year, in his rise from errand to stock boy, from 
stock boy to clerk, from clerk to assistant manager, 
thence to his present official position, he had built 
about himself a tissue of innocent lies. He actually 
believed them himself. 

Sometimes a customer, who in June had come in to 
purchase his vacation supplies with the city pallor upon 
him, returned in September, brown, hard, energized, to 
thank Florian for the comfort of the outfit supplied him. 

“I just want to tell vou, Sykes, that that was a 
great little oufit you sold me. Yessir! Not a thing 
too much, and not a thing too little, either. Remember 
how I kicked about that air mattress? Well, say, it 
saved my life! I slept like a baby every night. And 
the trip! You've been there, haven't you?” 

Florian would smile and nod his head. His grateful 
customer would clap him on the shoulder. “Some 
pebble, that mountain!” 

“Get to the top?” Florian would ask. 

“Well, we didn’t do the peak. That is, not right 
to the top. Started a couple of times, but the girls got 
tired, and we didn’t want to leave ’em alone. Pretty 
stiff climb, let me tell you, young feller.” 
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“You should have made the top.” 

“Been up, have you?” 

“A dozen times.” 

“Oh, well, that’s your business, vou might say. 
Next time, maybe, we'll do it. The missus says she 
wants to go back there every year.” 

Florian would shake his head. “Oh, you don’t 
want to do that. Have you been out to Glacier? 
Have you done the Yellowstone on horseback? Ever 
been down the Grand Canyon?” 

“Why—no—but——”’ 

“You've got a few thrills coming to vou then.” 

The sunburned traveler would flush mahogany. 
“That’s all right for you to say. But I’m no chamois. 
But it was@ great trip, just the same. I want to thank 
you.” 

Then, for example, Florian’s clothes. He had 
adopted that careful looseness—that ease of fit—that 
skilful sloppiness—which is the last word in masculine 
sartorial smartness. In talking he dropped his final 
g’s and said “sportin’” and “mountain climbin’” and 
“shootin’.””. From June until September he wore those 
Norfolk things with bow ties, and his shirt patterns 
were restrained to the point of austerity. A signet 
ring with a large scrolled monogram on the third 
finger of his right hand was his only ornament and he 
had worn a wrist watch long before the War. He had 
never seen a mountain. The ocean meant Coney Island. 
He breakfasted at Childs’. He spent two hours over 
the Sunday papers. He was 2 Tittlebat Titmouse 
without the whiskers. And Myra loved him. 


F Florian had not pretended to be something he 

wasn't; and if he had not professed an enthusi- 
astic knowledge of things of which he was ignorant, 
he would, in the natural course of events, have loved 
Myra quickly in return. In fact he would have ad- 
mitted that he had loved her first, and desperately. 
And there would have been no story entitled, “Ain’t 
Nature Wonderful!” 

Myra worked in the women’s and misses’, third 
floor, and she didn’t care a thing about the big out- 
doors and the great open spaces. She didn’t even 
pretend to—at first. A clear-eyed, white-throated, 
capable young woman, almost poignantly _ pretty. 
You sensed it was the kind of loveliness that fades a 
bit with marriage. In its place come two sturdy babies 
to carry on the torch of beauty. You sensed, too, 
that Myra would keep their noses wiped, their knees 
scrubbed, and their rompers buttoned and that, be- 
tween a fresh blouse for herself and fresh pinafores 
for them, the blouse would always lose. 

She hated discomfort, did Myra, as does one who 
has always had too much of it. After you have stood 
all day, from 8:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., selling sweaters, 
riding togs, golf clothes, and trotteurs to athletic 
Dianas whose lines are more lathe than lithe, you 
can't work up much enthusiasm about exercising for 
the pure joy of it. Myra had never used a tennis racket 
in her life but daily she outfitted for the sport-bronzed 
young ladies who packed a nasty back-hand wallop in 
their right. She wore (and was justly proud of) a 
4-A shoe, and took a good deal of comfort in the fact 
as she sold 7-Cs at $22.50 a pair (not including war 
tax) to behemothian damsels who possessed money in 
proportion to Myra’s beauty. Myra was the only girl 
in her section who never tried to dress in imitation of 
the moneyed ones whom she served. The other girls 
were wont to wear severely tailored shirts, mannish 
ties, stocks, flat-heeled shoes, rough tweed skirts. Not 
so Myra. That delicate cup-like hollow at the base of 
her white throat was fittingly framed in a ruffle of 
frilly georgette. She did her hair in soft undulations 








that flowed away from forehead and 
temple and she powdered her nose 
a hundred times a day. Her little 
shoes were high-heeled and _ her 
hands were miraculously white, and 
if you prefer Rosalind to Viola 
you'd better quit her now. 

“Anybody who wants to wear 
those cross-country clothes is wel- 
come to them,” she said. “I’m a 
girl and I’m satisfied to be. I don’t 
see why I should wear a hard-boiled 
shirt and a necktie any more than a 
man should wear a pink georgette 
trimmed with filet. By the end of 
the week, when I’ve spent six solid 
days selling men’s clothes to women, 
I feel’s if I'd die happy if I could 
take a milk bath and put on white 
satin and pearls and a train six 
yards long from the shoulders—you 
know.” 

Not the least of Myra’s charm 
was a certain unexpected and pleas- 
ing humor. It was as though, on 
opening a chocolate box, you were 
to find it contained caviar. 

Of course by now you know that 
Myra is the girl you used to see 
smiling out at you from the Inver- 
ness & Heath catalogue entitled 
Sportswomen’s Apparel. The head 
of her department had soon dis- 
covered that Myra, posing for illus- 
trations to be used in the spring 
booklet, raised that pamphlet’s sell- 
ing power about one hundred per 
cent. Sunburned misses, with wind- 
ravaged complexions, gazing at the 
picture of Myra, cool, slim, luscious- 
looking, saw themselves as_ they 
would fain be—and bought the 
Knollwood sweater depicted—in silk 
or wool—putty, maize, navy, rose, 
copen or white—$35.00. Myra posed 
in paddock coat and breeches—she 
who had never been nearer a horse 
than the distance between sidewalk 
and road. She smiled at you over 
her shoulder radiant in a white tri- 
cot Palm Beach suit, who thought 
palms grew in jardiniéres only. On 
page 17 she was revealed in the 
boyish impudence of our Aiken 
Polo Habit, complete, $90. She was 
ravishing in her golf clothes, her 
small feet in sturdy flat-heeled boots 
planted far apart, and only the most 
carping would have commented on 
the utter impossibility of her stance. 
Then there was the Killicrankie 
Travel Tog (background of assorted 
mountains) made of Scotch tweed 


He staggered another ten 
feet, his heart pounding, his 
breath coming sobbingly. 
Leaping lightly ahead of 
him was Jessie. He could 
hear her accursed halloo! 





Ain't Nature Wonderful! 
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she wonld never come nearer Scotland than oatmeal 
for breaktast) only $140 To say nothing of motor 
clothes, woodland suits, trap-shooting costumes, Yellow- 
stone Park outfits, hunting habits. She wore brogues, 
and boots, and skating shoes, and puttees and tennis 
lies: sou westers, leather top-coats, Jersey silks, mili 
tary capes You saw her fishing, hunting, boating, 
riding. golfing, snow-shoeing, swimming She wes 
equally lovely in kheki with woolen stockings, or in a 
habit of white linen and the shiniest of riding-boots 
And as she peeled off the one to put on the next 
she remarked wearily, “A kimono and felt slippers and 
my air down my back will look pretty good to me 
to night, alte this 

You see. Mvra and Florian really had so much in 
common that if he hed been honest with himself the 
course of their love would have run too smooth to be 
true. But Florian, in his effort to register as a two- 
fisted. herd-riding. nature-taming male, made such a 
success of it that for a long time he deceived even 
Myra who loved him And during that time she, 
too, lied in her frantic effort to match her step with 
his. When he talked of riding and swimming; of 
long hard mountain hikes; of impenetrable woods, she 
looked at him with sparkling 
eves, She didn't need to 
throw much effort into that, 
nature having supplied het 
with the ground materiz!s ~~ 
When, on their rare Sundays 
together, he suggested a lone 
tramp up the Palisades she 
ogreed enthusiastically, though 
she hated it Not only that, 
he went, loathing it The 
stones hurt het feet Her 
slender ankles ae hed, The st 
burned her delicate skin. The 
wind pierced her thin coat. 
Florian strode along with the 
exaggerated step of the short 
man who bitterly resents his 
lack of stature Everv now 


and then he stood still, and 


breathed deeply. and said ’ 
“Glorious!” And Mvra looked \ 
at his straight back. and his 
clear-cut profile, and his well 
dreased legs, and sxic, Isn't 
it!” and wished he would kiss 
her But he never did. 

In between times he be 
moaned his miserable two 
weeks’ vacetion which made 
impossible the sort of thing he 
said he craved t long. hard, 
rough trip into a mountain 
interior The Rockies, pref 
rabl¥ in thet jaguedest por 
tions 

“That's the kind of thing 
that makes a fellow over 
Roughing it You forget 
about the city In the saddle 
all day pothmng but sky and 
motota ns God's big open 
spaces! That's the life!” 

Myra trudged along pain 
fully “Bot isn't it awfully 
uncomfortable? You know 
Cold? And tents? I don't 
think I'd like —” 

“1 wouldn't give a cent for 
i person who was so soft they 
couldn't stand roughing it a 
little. That's the trouble with 
vou Eastern rs Soft! No read 
blood. Too many street cars 
ind high buildings, and restau 
rants. (hop down a few trees 
and fry vour own bacon, and 
make vour own camp, and 
saddle vour own horses 
that’s what I call living I'm 
voing back to it some dav, see 
if T don’t.” 

Mvra looked down at het 
own delicate wrists, with the 
blue veins so xqpuisile lv etched 
against thre white flesh \ 
little look of terror and hope 
lessness came into her eves 


l ] couldn't chop mow 


i tree.” she said She was 
panting a little in keeping up 
with him, for he was walking 

last “Td be afraid to 
saddle il horse You hnimavVe tw 


stand right next to them, don't vou? Most girls can’t 
chop ¢ 

Florian smiled a little superior smile. “Miss Jessie 
Heath cen.” Myra looked up at him, quickly. “She's 
a wonder! She was in, yesterday,” he went on. “Spent 
all of two hours up in my department, looking things 
over. There's nothing she can’t do. She won a blue 
ribbon at the Horse Show in February. Saddle. She's 
climbed every peak that amounts to anything in 
Europe. Did the Alps when she was a little girl. 
This summer she’s gomg to do the Rockies, because 
things are so mussed up in Europe, she says. [Pm 
selecting the outfit for the party. Gad, what a trip!” 
He sighed, deeply. 

Myra was silent. She was not ungenerous toward 
women, aS are so many pretty girls. But she was 
human, after all, and she did love this Florian, and 
Jessie Heath was old man Heath's daughter. When- 
ever she came into the store she created a little furore 
among the clerks. Myra could not resist a tiny flash 
of claws. 

“She's flat. like a man. And she wears 7!9-C. And 
her face looks as if it had been rubbed with a scour- 
ing brick,” 





: 


Into her eyes there leaped a look which she quickly veiled, as 


had been taught her by thousands of female ancestors 


ARWAND BOTH 
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“She's a goddess!” said Florian, striding along, 

Myra laughed, a little high hysterical laugh. Then 
she bit her lip, and then she was silent for a long 
time. He was silent, too, until ‘suddenly, he heard a 
little sound that made him turn quickly to look at her 
stumbling along at his side. And she was crying. 

“Why — what's the matter! What's! —— 

“I'm tired,” sobbed Myra, and sank in a little limp 
heap on a convenient rock, “I’m tired. want to 
go home.” 

“Why,” — he was plainly bewildered —“ Why didn’t 
vou tell me vou were tired!” 

“Tm telling vou now.” 

They took the nearest ferry across the river, and 
the subway home. At the entrance to the noisy, 
crowded flat in which she lived Myra turned to 
face him. She was through with pretense. She 
was tired of make-believe. She felt a certain relief 
in the thought of what she had to say. She faced 
him squarely. 

“Tve lived in the city all my life and I'm crazy 
about it. IL love it. I like to walk in the park a 
little. maybe, Sundays, but I hate tramping like 
we did this afternoon, and vou might as well know 
it. I wouldn't chop down 
a tree, not if I was freezing 
to death, and I'd hate to 
have to sleep in a tent, so 
there! I hate sunburn, and 
freckles, and ants in the pie, 
wnd blisters on my feet, and 
getting wet, and flat-heeled 
shoes, 2nd I never saddled a 
horse. I'd be afraid to. And 
what’s more, I don’t believe 
you do, either.” 

* Don’t believe T do what?” 
asked Florian in a_ stunned 
kind of voice. 

But Myra had turned and 
left him. And as he stood 
there, aghast, bewildered, re- 
sentful. clear and fair in the 
back of his mind, against all 
the turmoil of thoughts that 
seethed there, was the picture 
of her white, slim, exquisite 
throat with a little delicate 
pulse beating in it as_ she 
cried out her rebellion. He 
wished — or some one inside 
him that he could not con- 
trol wished—that he could 
put his fingers there on her 
throat, gently. 

It was very warm that eve- 
ning, for May. Aad as he sat 
by the window in his pajamas, 
just before going to bed, he 
thought about Myra, and he 
thought about himself. But 
when he thought about him- 
self he slammed the door on 
what he saw. Florian’s rooms 
were in Lexington Avenue in 
the old brownstone — district 
that used to be the home of 
white-headed millionaires with 
gold-headed canes, who, on 
dying, left their millions to an 
Alger newsboy who had once 
helped them across the street. 
Millionaires, gold-headed 
canes, and newsboys had long 
vanished, and the old brown- 
stone fronts were rooming 
houses now, interspersed with 
delicatessens, interior decora- 
tors, and dressmaking estab- 
lishments. Florian was fond of 
hoasting when he came down 
to the store ia the morning, 
after a hot, muggy July night, 
“My place is like a summer 
resort. Breeze just sweeps 
through it. T have to have the 
covers on.” 

Sometimes Mrs. Pet. his 
landlady, made him a pitcher 
of lemonade and brought it up 
to him, and he sipped it, look- 
ing out over the city, soothed 
by its roar, fascinated by its 
glow and brilliance. Mrs. Pet 
said it was a pleasure to have 
him eround, he was so neat. 

Florian was neat. Not only 
neat, but, [Continued on page 61 
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In Mr. Winter’s cartoon the voter 
is asleep—as usual -— but the evil 
influences are not; they’re wide 
awake — as usual 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The Direct Primary System is on triai 
before the Court of Public Opinion. Has it furnished the 
majority a chance to rule? Its enemies say it hasn’t. In 
any event statistics show that the majority has not taken 
advantage of the opportunity, even if it was open to them, 
Friends of the system point to the bosses it has smashed and 
say it should not be abolished. Out of it all comes only 
one certainty: It is time for the voter to study what the 
system has or has not accomplished and think about what 
should be done. 


HE men who made this nation established a 
Republic — not a pure democracy — yet the 
tendency from the beginning has been more 
and more in th. direction of pure democracy. 

For instance, at the start, the right to vote in all states 
was limited to those who owned property or were tax- 
payers, but when Kentucky was admitted to the Union 
in 1792, her constitution abolished all qualifications for 
suffrage except sex, age and residence. ‘To-day all bars 
have been lowered; men and women alike are —or are 
about to be — equally entitled to the ballot. 

From the start, also, this has been a government of 
parties. The Federalists, who elected George Wash- 
ington and John Adams, were succeeded in power in 
1800 by the Democratic-Republican party of Thomas 
Jefferson. But as the country grew party organiza- 
tions and party leaders devenerated into party ma- 
chines and party bosses, ail more or less corrupt 
Through their control of the political machinery these 
bosses put their tools in office, forced the passage of bad 
laws, made a mockery of popular government. 

Time after time the voters revolted and put the bosses 
to rout only to have them resume sway when the voters’ 
interest had waned. His interest is fanned to fever heat 
over some flagrant violation of his rights or it is almost 
a minus quantity. During his periods of indignation 
he agitated for some reform in political machinery that 
would put the boss out of business permanently; that 
would insure, almost automatically, the selection of 
public officials and the passage of laws representing 
the direct will of the majority. And it was this agitation 
that caused more than forty states to adopt seme form of 
what is known as the direct popular primary system 

The advocates of the system put it forward as a pana- 
cea for all the ills of which the voter complained. Sen- 
ator LaFollette, one of its earliest champions, predicted 
that it would destroy the political machine; that it would 
appeal to every member of the party to participate in 
the primary election; that it would quicken the rapidly 
expiring interest of every citizen in the nominations of 
his party; that it would greatly strengthen party organ- 
ization: that it would bring into public life the best talent 


of the times, that it would elevate the public service. 


Has the 


Direct 
Primary 


Made Good? 


Y 
Henry M.Hyde. 


Cartoon by Charles A. Winter 


Have these promises been fulfilled? Has the direct 
primary destroyed the boss? Or has it only made it 
necessary for him to use new methods and learn new 
tricks? Is the vote cast at the popular primary large 
enough to show that the average voter takes an active 
interest in the nominations or, his indignation having 
been lulled by the passage of new laws, does he neglect 
to go to the polls just as he did before? Has the pri- 
mary strengthened or broken down party organizations? 
Does it bring into public life the best talent of the time 
or do the bitter personalities of primary campaigns tend 
to discourage men of self-respect and high ability? 

First, let us hear what some of the prominent leaders 
in the twe leading political parties have to say. 


Senator Charles S. Thomas, Democrat, Colorado 

“The direct popular primary is a complete and 
ghastly failure. I was an early advocate of the primary, 
because I know the abuses of the old convention system. I 
have been nominated at the primaries. But experience has 
convinced me that ine primary is an utter failure. The 
people simply do na, uncicon.” 


Under the direct primary system 
does the voter take any more in- 
terest in his government than he 


did before? 





Senator Warren G. Harding, Republican, Ohio 

“Men who are honest with themselves and with the 
people must admit that the results of the direct popular pri- 
mary system are not good. The primary is written into 
the constitution of my state and I see no hope of abolishing 
it. I am its beneficiary, but it ts actually easier to cor- 
ruptly manipulate a primary than a convention.” 


Henry Jones Ford, 
Professor of Political Science, Princeton 
“TI have yet to find an instance in which the direct 
primary has actually tended to promote good government. 
It 2 only by some dire confusion of thought that good 
men can advocate such a pe rnicious nostrum.” 


Albert Kales, 
Professor of Law, Northwestern University 
“Tt is only in the language of the stump that the pri- 
maries enable the people to nominate,” 


Now let us look a little further—take a look at the 
actual facts. Do the voters go to the polls in greater 
numbers under the new system than under the old? 

It was charged against the old convention system that 
the boss, backed by controlled minority, named the can- 
didates, and that the majority had no voice in their se- 
lection. Under the direct primary the majority has 
the power of nemination in its own hands. Does it 
use it or does experience show that the primary system 
merely perpetuates and strengthens minority rule? 

Here is a table which shows the percentage of the 
total registered vote cast at the direct primaries in five 
widely separated states and cities. 


Total Reg- 


istered 


Per Cent 


State or Kind of Pri- Primary of Regis- 


City mary Vote Vote tered Vote 
Mon- State wide 221,000 56,000 26 
tana Congressional 
Chicago Mayoralty, 800,000 387,000 48 
1919 
New State wide 2.126.500 646.868 80 
York Gubernato- 
rial, 1918 
*Ohio State wide, 961,000 371,000 39 
Gubernato- 
rial, 1918 
Loui- State wide, *128,000 150,000 117 
siana 1919 


*Total vote cast at last election. 
available. 


Registered vote noi; 
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In state: like Montana, with smal! and widely scat- 
tered population, it is especially difficult to get out a 
large vote, even when, as in this case, the whole repre- 
sentation of the state in the tower house of Congress is 
at stake. In Chicago. on the other hand, the voting 
population huge and concentrated. The campaign 
for the nominations for mayor was long and bitter, yet 
less than half of the registered voters, who include 
women, went to the primary polls In New York the 
comparatively small up-state vote brought down the 
general percentage to thirty and it is to be noted that 
Tammany nominated its candidate for Governor. In 
Ohio, where the electorate is more evenly divided be- 
tween urban and rural voters, the primary vote rose to 
thirty-nine per cent. of the total vote cast at the suc- 
ceeding election. If the figures for the total registered 
vote had been obtainable as a standard of comparison 
the primary percentage would have been considerably 
lower, 

In Louisiana. as in the Solid South genefally, the 
real fight is always at the primaries and there is, there- 
fore, usually a larger vote cast in the@® than at’ the elec- 
tion following. Whoever wins the Democratic primary 
nomination is certain of winning the election, which is 
a mere formalits 

It would be interesting if a comparison could be 
made between the percentage of the total vote cast 
at the old party primaries for the election of delegates 
to nomivating conventions and that cast at the direct 
popular primaries. Unfortunately, no dependable 
records of the party primary vote are to be had. Im- 
partial investigators express the opinion that the popu- 
lar primary attracts a somewhat, but not 


That it was a minority was shown by the completeness 
with which Democrats joined with Republicans to de- 
feat the deceitful ticket and sweep the Republican can- 
didates—who were, at least, what they pretended to be 
— into office 

The Idaho incident also well illustrates another weak- 
ness of the primary system: 

At the direct primary the voter casts his ballot for 
men, not for principles. No machinery is provided for 
writing in advance of the primaries a platform of prin- 
ciples on which the candidates may stand. Usually the 
candidates named at the primary get together after 
they are nominated and, with the aid of their party 
machine adopt the platform which they believe will 
catch the most votes. 

It is true that in the old convention days, when the 
platform was adopted before the candidates were 
nominated, many of the platform pledges were broken, 
but, at the worst, say critics of the primary, the voter 
got a general and fairly accurate idea of what the party 
and its candidates stood for. In the most corrupt and 
most thoroughly bossed of the old conventions it would 
have been unpossible—as in the Idaho case—to nomi- 
nate a ticket under an old party name, every member 
of which was pledged to turn the government over to a 
communistic experiment of public ownership and con- 
trol of industry. 

Nor is that the only method by which it is charged 
minority is substituted for majority government 
through the medium of the direct primary. Uncle Joe 
Cannon says that the only thing more cowardly than a 
congressman is two congressmen. The same acute 
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Now comes the American Federation of Labor, en- 
tering politics, officially and as a body for the first 
time. Its wise and observant leaders have deter- 
mined to postpone, at least, the formation of a regular 
Labor party. They are advising their members all 
over the country to vote at the established party 
primaries only for candidates who will pledge them- 
selves in advance to support the legislation which 
organized labor demands. 

The charge is made that it is possible even for a 
very small iminority, if sufficiently aggressive and 
noisy, to force the nomination of pledged candidates 
by both great parties and thus leave the majority of 
the people no liberty of choice. 

Perhaps conditions in South Dakota illustrate even 
better what a minority can do to the politics of a state. 
Here, in fact, the case comes to its final climax of 
absurdity, for the controlling minority consists of a 
single man, R. O. Richards of Huron. Mr. Richards 
is rich, politically ambitious and is declared by his 
friends to be nothing if not original, perhaps eccentric. 

Some years ago he got up a primary law for South 
Dakota, which in richness and complexity of detail 
surpasses anything ever before dreamed of by re- 
formers. It has been defeated and repealed by the 
legislature, defeated and approved by the people on 
a referendum vote, amended and made more and 
more complicated and now in all its fullness, is in 
operation by virtue of the popular vote, with the 
legislature waiting, it is said, to get another hack at 
it. Mr. Richards’s friends say that he has spent 
more than $100,000 of his own money in keeping his 
pet on the statute books, 

It would be tedious to describe the law in 





greatly, larger percentage of the voters Its 





relative size varies vastly in different parts 
of the country and also with the different 
issues involved. 

There is no blinking the fact that in many 
parts of the country there has been for a 
long time a growing feeling what 
have come to be regarded as the great faults 
and weaknesses of the direct primary systems, 
and this feeling has been accentuated by 
the recent presidential primaries. Iowa, Min- 
nesota and other states repealed the presi- 
dential primary law some time ago and at 
almost every session of state legislatures in 


against 


recent years changes and amendments have 
been made in apparently vain attempts to 
mend the faulty fabric. Some states —like 
South Dakota-- have passed new primary 
laws, so complex and full of ridiculous details 
that they stir even their own citizens to 
derision. Most astonishing of all, the state 


with evidences of it. 


Why Is America Unpopular In 


Europe? 


We find indications of dislike of us in the for- 
eign press; Americans traveling abroad meet 
What are the reasons 


Frederick Paimer, the well-known war corre- 
spondent, in a carefully considered article based 
upon personal experience, gives you what he 
thinks are the causes 


In the September McClure’s 


detail. It adds to the direct popular primary 
system all the old machinery of party pri- 
maries and delegates and county and state 
nominating conventions, only they are cam- 
ouflaged under the names of ** proposal men” 
and “proposal meetings.” It contains most 
elaborate arrangements for compulsory joint 
debates among the various candidates under 
penz!ty of not getting their names before the 
primary atall. It comes near making life in 
South Dakota one continuous political picnic. 

First of all, after the preliminary primaries 
have been held, the “proposal men” meet 
and propose majority and minority candi- 
dates whose names are to appear on_ the 
regular primary ballots. Last spring when 
these proposal meetings were held, Wood, 
Lowden, Johnson and other candidates had 
been burning the prairie grass for weeks. 
Wood won the considerable prestige which 





resulted from his being named as the ma- 





of Iduho, one of that far western group from 
which come most of the radical projects, has 
repealed the direct primary law in its entirety and 
gone back to the old convention system of nominat- 
ing candidates. 

The story of what caused this reverse revolution in 
Idaho illustrates one of the great faults with which the 
new system is charged. Under the direct popular pri- 
mary system an organized and aggressive minority can 
often not‘only control nominations for public office, bu. 
make certain in advance that the legislation it desires 
shall be passed, 

Three vears ago there came into [daho some organiz- 
ers of the Non-Partisan League, the extremely radical 
organization which dominates 
the politics of North Dakota. By skillful agitation they 
secured a certain following. Knowing that only a 
fraction of the voters would do their duty at the state- 
wide primaries and that there would be several candi- 
dates for the nomination for each state office, they de- 
cided to take their obedient minority to the primary 
polls and attempt to steal the name and machinery of 
one of the two great parties, naming their own ticket 
under the stolen banner. Two weeks before the pri- 
maries they were uncertain whether they would make 
their raid on the Republicans or the Democrats. — Fin- 
ally they concluded that the Democratic ticket stood the 
best chance of winning at the future election and they 
decided to steal that. 

They secured the printing of the name of their can- 
didate for Governor in the list of aspirants for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination on the primary ballot. A few weeks 
before he had been active in the state councils of the Re- 
publiean party. They got the name of the man they 
wanted for each state office printed in the proper place. 
They took their small, but concentrated minority to the 
primary polls. And because the regular Democratic 
vote was scattered among several candidates, because 
Idaho was so vast in area, the population so widely dis- 
tributed and the time were entirely 
successful 

Idaho woke up to find a collection of radicals regu- 
larly nomit ated on the Democratic ticket by the votes 
tators and their followers. 


almost communistic, 


so short, they 


of a minority of aggressive ag 


sense of political prudence is hidden by the black frock 
coat of every office-holder. And before one condemns 
him too severely consider what may easily happen to 
him when it comes time to run for renomination at 
the primary. 
The office-holder knows that not more than sixty per 
ent. of the registered voters of his party are at all 
‘kely to go to the primaries. He knows, perhaps, 
inat there will be three candidates standing against 
nim for the nomination. His reports may show that he 
is practically certain to get one-third of the vote cast, 
which will be enough to nominate, though it represents 
only one fifth of the party strength. It is plain to him 
that to swing ten per cent. of the vote from one candi- 
date to another will almost certainly determine the re- 
sult. 


~~. comes to him, for instance, one of the shrewd 
and aggressive agents of the Anti-Saloon League, 
with earnest supporters and a big campaign fund 
behind him. 

“You know how many votes we control and can de- 
liver. Sign this pledge and we will put our vote behind 
you and spend our money in your support during the 
primary campaign. Refuse—!”’ 

Admit that a majority of the voters are in favor of 
the prohibitory amendment. ‘This is not intended to 
raise the question of prohibition. It is noted because 
the practical politicians who are the paid agents of the 
league were, perhaps, the first to see and to seize the 
opportunity of controlling legislation by controlling 
nominations at the popular primaries 

Other aggressive and determined minorities, who 
know just what they want, have been quick to follow 
this successful example. It was by controlling nomi- 
nations at the primaries of the two great parties that 
the Non-Partisan League got its first foothold in the 
politics of North Dakota, where it has now put into 
effect its program of communistic ownership and con- 
trol of industry. By the same method of boring from 
within it is now attempting to seize the governments 
of adjacent states, 


jority candidate by the Republican proposal 
men. It is impossible to state the exact percentage 
of the total Republican vote cast at the preliminary 
primaries which elected these proposal men, but it 
was certainly less than five per cent. 

Mr. Richards, author of the bill, was an independent 
candidate for the nomination for governor at the Re- 
publican popular primary and held joint debates with 
his rivals in sixteen towns scattered over the State. 
Under the strict rules of his own law the debates were 
joint in name only, because each speaker was com- 
pelled to devote most of his time to an exposition of his 
paramount issue and, usually, the rival issues had not 
the remotest connection with, or relation to, each other. 

For instance, of the joint debate held at Watertown, 
March fourth, between Mr. Richards and the majority 
Republican candidate for governor, the Watertown 
Public Opinion said in its issue of the next afternoon: 

“Opening the debate with his main argument in sup- 
port of his paramount issue, Richards declared for the 
sale of liquor as an ordinary commodity and without 
regulation, except that he could have the right to drink 
liquor limited to persons who satisfactorily’ pass the 
tests imposed by his ‘iegal, individual, moral, merit 
system,’ which he claims would establish or disprove a 
man’s morality. By this test, also, he would limit the 
individual's right to vote, taking away the franchise 
from persons whom his system found immoral.” 

[t will not do to dismiss the South Dakota situation 
with a grin. The primaries held there last spring em- 
phasize several other grave faults which are charged 
against the system. 

Direct popular primaries, it is declared, inevitably 
result in the expenditure of large sums of money by 
rival candidates for the nominations. In a primary 
campaign no aspirant is supposed to have the support of 
the party organizations. He must make an organiza- 
tion of his own. He must travel wideiy over his dis- 
trict or state, he must spend money in holding meet- 
ings, in publicity intended to reach thousands of voters; 
he must. fight not against one candidate of the opposite 
party, but against, perhaps, four or five individuals of 
his jown party, each of [Continued on page 68] 
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Zane Grey's Greatest Novel 
The Wanderer 


of the 


Wasteland 


A Pageant of the Old Frontiers 


Illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton 


DAM LAREY and his brother Guerd started 
West, after the death of their mother, to make 
their fortune. Guerd, the elder, was selfish, 
domineering, inclined to be dissolute. Adam, 

the younger, was just the opposite and, of course, there 
was a quarrel. After a scene over a gambling game and 
bitter words over a woman Adam left to go ou his own. 
At Picacho he found work and friends, among them a 
Spanish girl, Margarita, who fascinated him. But 
Guerd overtook him, stole the girl’s affection, the 
brothers again quarreled, and Adam, heartsick, plunges 
off into the mesquites, 


HAT night in the dead late hours Adam suddenly 

awoke. He sat up, startled. If he had dreamed 
of violence or peril no remembrance of either remained 
in his consciousness. Instinctively he listened. 

The night seemed the same as all the desert nights — 
dark and cool under the mesquites — the same dead, 
unbroken silence. And like a grave was the village 
behind his camp. But something had pierced his slum- 
bers, and as he pondered deeply, there seemed to come 
out of the vagueness beyond that impenetrable wall of 
sleep a voice, a cry, a whisper. Had Margarita, sleeping 
or waking, called to him? The feeling of an intangible 
ery or whisper haunted him till he fell asleep again. 

When Adam awoke late, in the light of the sunny 
morning, unrealities of the night dispersed like the gray 
shadows, and vanished. He arose eager, vigorous. 
The day was Sunday. Another idle wait, fruitful of 
brooding moods! Circumstances did not fall in his 
favor. But he vowed he would not go to the willow- 
brakes, there to hide from Guerd and Collishaw. Let 
them do their worst!) He would go up to Picacho and 
gamble and drink with the rest of the drifters. Merry- 
vale’s words of desert-learned wisdom rang through 
Adam’s head. As for Margarita, all Adam wanted 
was one more look at her face, into her dusky eves. 

At breakfast Arallanes presented a thoughtful and 
forbidding appearance, although this demeznor was 
somewhat softened by the few times he broke silence. 
The Sefiora’s impassive serenity lacked its usual kindli- 
ness, and her lowered eves kept their secrets. Mar- 
garita had not yet arisen. 

After breakfast he went out to stroll along the river 
benk and then around the village. He ascertained 
from Merryvale that Collishaw, Guerd, and their 
associates had found lodgings at different houses for 
the night, and after breakfast had left for the mining- 
camp. As usual, Merryvale spoke pointedly: “Your 
brother said they were goin’ to clear out the camp. An’ 
I reckon he didn’t mean greasers, but whiskey an’ gold. 
Son, you stay away from Picacho to-day.” 

For once, however, the kind old man’s advice fell 
uron deaf ears. Adam had to fight his impatience to be 
off up the canyon; and only a driving need to see Mar- 
garita held him there. He walked from village to river, 
and back again. By and by he espied Arallanes and 
his wife, with their friends, parading toward the little 
adobe church. Margarita was not with them. 

Adam waited a little while, hoping to see her appear. 

e did not analyze his strong hope that she would go to 
church this Sunday as usual. But as no sign of her 
Was forthcoming he strode down to the little brown 
house and entered at the open door. 

“Margarita!” he called. No answer broke the quiet. 
lis second call, however, brought her from her room, 
4 dragging figure with a pale face that Adam had never 
before seen pale. 
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“ Senor Ad — dam,” she faltered. 

The look of her, and that voice, stung Adam out of the 
gentleness habitual with him. Leaping at her, he 
dragged her into the light of the door. She cried out in 
a fear that shocked him. When he let go of her, abrupt 
and sharp m his motions, she threw up her arms as if 
to ward off attack. 

“Do vou think I would hurt you?” he cried, harshly. 
“No, Margarita! I only wanted to see you — just 
once more.” 

She dropped her arms and raised her face. Then 
Adam, keen in that poignant moment, saw in her the 
passing of an actual fear of death. It struck him 






From the top of the 
first rocky slope 
{dam gazed back 
fearfully, Yes 


were pursuing him. 


mein 


“They can’t trail me 
here,” he whispered 
hoarsely 


mute. It betrayed her. What 
had been the dalliance of ves- 
terday, playful and passionate 
in its wild vouth, through the 
night had become dishonor. 
“Lift vour face higher,” said 
Adam, hoarsely, as he put out a shak- 
ing hind to touch her, But he could 
not touch her, She did lift it and 
looked at him, denying nothing, still 
unashamed, But now there was soul 
in that face. Adam felt it limned on 
his memory forever the stark naked truth of her 
frailty. Terrible was it for Adem to realize that if 
she had been given that choice again she would have 
decided differently. But it was too late. 

** {dios, Senorita,” he seid, bowing, and becked out of 
the door, He stopped, and the small pale face with its 
tragic eves, straining, unutterably eloquent of wrong 
to him and to herself, passed slowly out of his sight. 


Swiftly Adam strode up the canyon, his fierce energy 
in keeping with his thought. He overtook the Irishman, 
Regan, who accosted him. 

“Hullo, Wansfell, ould frind,” he 
“Don’t vez walk so dom fast.” 

“Wansfell! — Why do you call me that?” asked 
Adam. How curiously the name struck his ear! 

* Ain’t that vour noime?” 

“No, it’s not.” 


called, gaily. 
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“Wall, all right. Will vez hev a dhrink?” Regan 
produced a brown bottle and handed it to Adam. 

“Thanks, I will.” said Adam, and he tipped the 
hottle to his lips. The raw spirits seared like fire, 
seemingly burning out the oppressed condition within 
his breast. 

They walked on up the Regan with 
his short stunted legs being hard put to it to keep 
Adam's long strides The Irishman would 
himself to Adam, that was evident: and 
talkative and friendly fellow When 
ever he got out of breath he halted to draw out 
the bottle The liquor im an ordinary hour would 
have befuddled Adam's wits, but now it only heated 
his blood, 

“Wansfell, if vez ain't the domdest foinest voung 
feller in these diggin’s!” ejaculated Regan. 

‘Thank vou. friend. But don't call me that queer 
name. My name is Adam.’ 

*A-dom/? Regan 
noime! Adom an’ Eve, huh? I seen vez with thot 
black-eved purty, an’ I loike 
taste. . . . Pard, I'm a-goin’ to‘ foind a gurl fer 
Not one of thim painted loidies by a dom 
sight But a girl thet’s a looker an’ phwat can 
teke care of me Bvorra, Im shakin’ the gold dust 
of this Picacho from me fate 

“T'm leaving, too, Regan.” said Adam 
Adom Let's dhrink on thet: we'll go to 
replied the Irishman. with great enthusiasm 


canyon 


up with 
attach 


he was a most 


“Phwat a hell of a 


echoed 


wench She's your 


meself,. 


*Fome, 
gether, 
Thev finished the contents of the hot 
ile and proceed dion their was Regan 
waxed warmer in his regard for Adam and i 
launched forth a strong argument in fe 
vor of their gomg on a prospecting trip S 
And here it developed that Regan Wits 
not quite drunk forall bis locriac LOUISIIOSS, 
Yez would make a fome prospector NS 
an’ pard,”” he said Young an’ big an’ , y 
hed me , 


husky, an’ no dom fool! Dv 


eve on vou fer weeks I'm an ole pros 

pector an I know this desert from Death ‘ 
Valley to Sonora Thar’s gold, pare, all 

But gold ain't all. It’s the min- 

in’-camps thet take a mon’s money an’ ’ 
health an’ loife. Out on the desert vez = 
are free an’ happy. No place 
loike the desert, ] ird whin vez come to 
know it! Phwat do vou sav? Mebhe 
we'll hev the Inck to foind Peg-leg 
Smith's lost gold mine.” 


over 


by we wra ’ 


HO was Peg-leg Smith and what 
gold mine did he lose?” queried As 
Adam 

Then they plodded on up the canyon, 
trving to keep to the shady strips and = 
out of the hot sun. Adam heard for a 
second time the story of the famous lost 
rold mine. Regan told it differently, 


perhaps exaggerating after the manner 


oO. prospectors But the storv was im- 
pellng to any man with adventurous J 
blood im tis Vols The lure of gold lial *s 


not vet obsessed Adam, but he had 
he in to fee! the lure of the desert 


* Regan, suppose we should happen to 





An’ I'd go to ‘Frisco, an’ buy iviry dom 
thing L loiked. Ud buy the foinest dom 
feather-bed in the foinest hotel, an’ I'd 
hev a room full of soft boots, an’ I'd 
lav in thot bed fer a week hevin’ the 
comin’ wid dhrinks an’ grub 
till T busted Then I'd go to Noo York 
an’ do the same job over, only Id 
hev some of thim acktresses foightin’ fer me 
favor and me smoiles. B’gorra, it’d be grand!” 
“Would you get married?”’ asked Adam. 
“Me! LI should smoile not!” 
“Well, when the money was all spent what 
would you do then?” 
“Frind, I'd come back to the desert an’ be 


find Peg-leg’s mine. What would vou . 
do with your share?” inquired Adem 
“Bo gorra, Td sell out fer a few hun | 
dred thousand. Phwat’s money to me! 4 
| 


wattors 


(oe 
NATE « 


dom sorry it wesn’t sooner.” 

Adam concluded that under happier circum- | 
stances this Regan would be a man well worth 
cultivating in spite of his love for the bottle. 
They reached the camp about noon, had a lunch ! 
at the stand of a Chinaman, and then entering the l 
saloon they mingled with the crowd, where Adam i! 
soon became separated from Regan. Manifest, \ 
it was a big day at Picacho. Liquor flowed like 





Again the throb and burn of his blood warmed out 
the coldness and bitterness of his mood. Deliberately 
he drank and deliberately he stifled the voice of con- 
until he was in a reckless and dangerous 
There seemed to be a fire consuming 


science 
frame of mind. 
him now, to which liquor was only fuel. 

He swaggered through the crowded hall, and for once 
the drunken miners, the painted hags, the cold-faced 
gamblers did not disgust him. He reveled in the scene. 
‘The smell of rum and smoke, the feel of the thick sand 
under his feet, the sight of the motley crowd of shirt- 
sleeved and booted men, the discordant din of music, 
glasses, gold, and voices all these sensations struck 
him full and intimately with their proof that he was a 
part of this wild assembly of free adventurers. He 
remembered again Merryvale’s idea of a man equipped 
to cope with this lawless gang and hold his own, An- 
other force impelled Adam, a powerful thing, more feel- 
ing than will. And it was a conscious motive that he 
did not question, But suddenly when he espied his 
brother Guerd he shook with the driving passion that 
had led him there. 

Guerd sat at table. gambling with Collishaw, and 
Mackay and other men of Picacho well known to Adam. 
Moreover, all his acquaintances except Arallanes and 
Merrvvale were watching that game, evidently one of 
high stakes. Guerd looked the worse for liquor and bad 
luv k. When he glanced up to see Adam, a light gleamed 
“a#CTOSS lis hot face. He dropped his cards. and its Adam 
stepped near he rose from the table and in two strides 
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confronted him, arrogani, menacing, with the manner 
of a man dangerous to cross. Adam's nerve quailed 
and might have weakened, but for that false inspiriting 
of drink-fired blood. 

“T want money,” demanded Guerd. 

Adam laughed in his face. 

“Go to work. You're not slick enough with the cards 
to hide your tricks,” replied Adam, in deliberate scorn 

Temper, and not forethought, actuated Guerd then, 
He slapped Adam, with the moderate force of an older 
brother punishing an impertinence. Swift and hard 
Adam returned that blow, staggering Guerd, who fel] 
against the table, but was upheld by Collishaw. He 
uttered a loud and piercing cry. 

Sharply the din ceased. The crowd slid back over the 
sand, leaving Adam in the center of a wide space, con. 
fronting Guerd, who still leaned against Collishay 
Guerd panted for breath. His hot face turned white 
except for the red place where Adam's fist had struck. 
Mackay righted the table, then hurriedly drew back. 
Guerd’s fury of astonishment passed to stronger con- 
trolled passion. He rose from Collishaw’s hold and 
seemed to tower magnificently. He had the terrible 
look of a man who had waited years for this moment 
of revenge. 

“You hit me! — Tl beat vou for that 
your face!” he said, stridently. 

“Come on!” cried Adam. 

At this instant the Irishman, Regan, staggered out of 
the crowd into the open circle. He was drunk. 

“Sic ‘em, Wansfell, sie “em!” he 


bawled, “I'm wid vex! We'll lick tho 


I'll smash 

















Purple Patchwork 


by Amélie Rives 


Decoration by Coulton Waugh 


have made for myself a marvelous coverlet 

To cover my bed with on white nights,— 
A coverlet of unique and mystical potency 
Wrought of purple patches : 
From the mantles of the most royal poets. 


All the white nights until sleep comes 

[ wander in waking dreams 

Through arabesques of imperial phrases 

As through festoons of magical purple morn- 
ing-glories 

That centuries of snow and sunlight 

Have not been able to wither. 


4 


nwninnes 


loidy face — an’ ivery dom 
Some miner reached out a long arm 
and dragged Regan back. 





7 Guerd Larey leaned over to -pound 
i with his fist on the table. A leaping glow 
\ radiated from his face, as if a genius of 


hate had inspired some word or speech 
| | that Adam must find insupportable 
i His look let loose a bursting gush of 
\ blood through Adam's throbbing veins, 
This was no situation built on a quarrel 
or a jealous rivalry. It was backed by 
years, and by some secret not easily to 
he divined, though its source was the 
very soul of Cain. 

“So that’s vour game!" declared 
Guerd, with ringing passion, “You 
want to fight and vou make this debt o! 
yours a pretense. But I'm on to you! 
It's because of the girl T took from vou!” 

“Shut up! Have you no sense oi 
decency? Can't you be half a man?” 
burst out Adam, beginning to shake. 

Guerd only laughed. “Listen to Old 
Goody-Goody! Mother's nice 
hoy —" 


F ou “By heaven, Guerd Larey, if you 

oe} Speak of my —my mother — here 

5 Px rl tear out vour tongue!” 

o Bs They were close together now, with 
a. only the table between them — Cain 
hin and Abel — the old bitter story plain in 
<FOES the hate of one flashing face and the 
My) agony of the other. Guerd Larey had 
+ divined the means to torture and to 
2 2 crucify this brother whose heart and 


soul were raw. 
& “Talk about the fall of St. Anthony!” 
cried Guerd, with a voice magical in its 
steely joy. “‘Never was there a fall like 
Adam Larey’s — the Sunday school 
boy — too sweet — too innocent — too 
pure to touch the hand of a girl! . . . 
Oh, we can fight, Adam! T'll fight vou. 
= But let me talk — let me tell my friends 
what a damned hypocrite you are . . . 
Gentlemen, behold the immaculate Saint 
Adam whose Eve was a little greaser girl!” 

There was no shout of mirth. The hall held a 
low breathing silence. It was a new scene, 4 
diversion for the gamblers and miners and their 
painted consorts, a clash of different kind and 
spirit. Guerd paused to catch his breath, and 
evidently to gather supreme passion for the de- 
livery of what seemed more to him than life itself. 
His face was marble white, quivering and 
straining. 

Adam saw the living visible proof of a hate he 
had long divined. The magnificence of Guerd’s 
passion, the terrible reality of his hate, the immi- 
nence of a mortal blow, locked Adam’s lips and 
jaws as in a vise, while a gathering fury, as terri- 
ble as Guerd’s hate, flooded and dammed at the 











water, and gold thudded in sacks and clinked 
musically in coins upon the tables. Adam had one 


drink and that incited him to take another. 





gates of his energy, ready to break out in destroy- 
ing violence. 
“She told me!” 


Guerd flung the words like 
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bullets. “ You needn’t bluff it out with 
your damned lying white face — She told 
me! . . . You — you, Adam Larey, 
with your pure thoughts and lofty ideals 
_,. the rot of them! — You — damn 
your milk-sop soul — you were the 
slave of a dirty little greaser girl who 
fooled vou, laughed in your face — left 
you for me — fur me at the snap of my 
fingers. ... And, by God, mv ‘up 
would be full if your mother could 
only know <2 

It was Collishaw’s swift hand that 
knocked up Adam’s flinging arm and the 
gun spouted red and boomed heavily. 
Collishaw grappled with him — was 
flung off — and then Guerd lunged in 
close to save himself. A writhing, wres- 
tling struggle — quick, terrible — then 
the gun boomed with muffled report 
and Guerd Larey, uttering a cry of 
agony, fell away from Adam, backward 
over the table. His gaze, conscious, 
appalling, was fixed on Adam. A dark 
crimson spot stained his white shirt. 
Then he lay there with fading eyes — 
the beauty and radiance and hate of his 
face slowly shading. 


NOLLISHAW leaned over him. 
» Then with hard grim gesture he 
shouted hoarsely: ** Dead, by God! . . . 
You'll hang for this!” 

A creeping horror was slowly paraly Z- 
ing Adam. But at that harsh speech he 
leaped wildly, flinging his gun with ter- 
rific force into the sheriff's face. Like 
an upright stone dislodged, Collishaw 
fell. "Then Adam, bounding forward, 
flung aside the men obstructing his pas- 
sage, and fled out of the door. 

Terror lent wings to his feet. So 
swiftly he flew down the broad road that 
persons and houses he swept by were in- 
distinct in his sight. In a few moments 
he was beyond the outskirts of the camp, 
and like a deer he covered the hundred 
vards of gravelly ridge to the slow-rising 
rocky slope. Even here, fierce in his 
energy, he bounded upward, from rock 
to rock, until he reached the steep jum- 
ble of talus where swift progress was im- 
possible. Then with hands and feet 
working in unison, as if he had been an 
ape, he climbed steadily. 

From the top of the first rocky slope 
he gazed back fearfully. Yes — men 
were pursuing him, strung out along the 
road of the mining-camp; and among 
the last was a tall, black-coated, bare- 
headed man that Adam took to be 
Collishaw. Other men were trying to 
hold him back or assist him. Adam 
heard yells. 

Into his mind then flashed a picture of 
the Mexican hanged by.Collishaw to the 
trestle bridge. The ghastliness of that 
distorted purple face — Adam saw it as 
clearly as if the dead man were swinging 
before him. This fate awaited him! 

“Never — never!” he panted. 
“They'll — not — get — me — alive!” 

So he headed straight up the ascent. 
Picacho loomed to the right, a colossal 
buttress of red rock, wild and ragged and 
rugged. Adam, keen-sighted to select 
the open bare spots on the slope, the 
easy slides of weathered rock, climbed like a goat, sure- 
But the ascent that had looked so 


Every shadow 


footed and strong. 
short and easy how long and steep! 
was a lie, every space of slope in the sunlight hid the 
truth of its width. Sweat poured from his hot body. 
He burned. His breath came in labored bursts. \ 
painful stab in his side spread and swelled to the 
whole region of his breast. He could hear the mighty 
throb of his heart. 

At last he reached the height of the slope where it 
ended under a wall of rock, the backbone of that ridge, 
hare and jagged, with no loose shale on its almost per- 
pendicular side. Here it took hard labor of hand and 
foot to climb and zigzag and pull himself up. Places 
with precarious foothold he essayed without a misstep; 
and short sheer ascents he crawled up like a fly. When 
he surmounted that ridge to stagger out of sight of the 
valley below, his breath and strength left him, and he 
fell, gasping and blind with blood-red sight, with a 
splitting agony of heart. 


But the convulsion was short-lived. His will power 


Guerd lunged in close to save himself. 
boomed with muffled report 


was supreme and his endurance had not been perma- 
nently disabled. He crawled before he could walk, and 
when he recovered enough to stagger erect he plodded 
on, invincible in his spirit to escape. 

From this height, which was a foothill of the great 
peak, he got his bearings. Picacho and the river were 
behind him to the north. Westward, toward the blaz- 
ing sun, now lowering toward the ranges, rose a bewil- 
dering raggedness of barren spurs and ridges, all too 
desolate to sustain life. Southward over the low ranges 
of foothills opened a wide flat plateau, across which 
shone a narrow white strip, like a winding ribbon, and 
this was the road to Yuma. He would keep to the hills, 
to the rocky hidden recesses until dark, and then, tak- 
ing to the road, go on to Yuma. 

“They can’t — trail me— here,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, as he looked-back with the eyes of a fugitive. 
* And — down there — I'll keep off the road.” 

But to reach the road before darkness set in appeared 
to be a harder task than any he had accomplished: and 
if he did not make it before night he never would. 


A writhing, wrestling struggle — quick, terrible 
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then the gun 


-and Guerd Larey, uttering a cry of agony, fell away from Adam 


After that brief moment of reasoning, he became once 
more victim to fear, and desperate passion to hurry 
He had escaped; his pursuers could not see him how ; he 
could hide; the descent was tortuous; vet these appar- 
ent facts, favorable as they were, could not save him 
Adam pushed on, gaining strength as he recovered 
breath. After a while he lost sight of the road to Yuma 
But anticipating that, he had marked his direction by a 
bold bronzed mountain. Everywhere along the descent 
he came upon holes dug by prospectors. They lone) 
combed the mountainsides, The farther he descended 
the oftener he looked back. 

Then suddenly he discovered that he was facing west 
He had got turned round. For an instant the control of 
his nerves failed, and he shook with a panic of terrors 
that beset him. He was lost in a baffling network of 
shallow ravines, no one of which apparently led in the 
direction of the road! And Collishaw pursued him — 
the sheriff that hanged men! And any moment Adam 
feared he might turn a corner to encounter Collishay 
with his deputies. He overcame [Continued on page 69) 
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Epitor’s Nore—Not the mar th the hoe nor the man 
with the gavel, nor yet the mar horseba stands out the 
{merican. as Vary Synon sees u wv this stor of a steel 
fowr The F had the r day \ i COMES th: an wi ) 
makes steel. The author looks beneath the smoke, the dirt 
the misery of this steel t and sees the beauty of a 


the makina 


wedd ne mtisi 
married Frank 
sat before the 


ved thi 
Weldon 


Shalott. she 


“S LEANOR MARKS p 
on the night Amy 
Masters A lady of 

- organ First Presbvterian Church, see 
in the little mirror abo. 
part of Lebanon's life which 


l the 
e her the passing show of that 
had always been to her a 
spectacle rather than an arena (lien, remote 
to the town’s Brahmin caste only at the pot of het 


tangent 


talent, she watched broodingly the pomp of power 
which backgrounded the rite. for Lebanon of the hill 
had come in its best to honor the Weldon-Masters 


Driving out the peals of the Mendelssohn 
recessional as if the rather than 
paeans, the girl at the organ looked pathetically outcast 
from the wealth and fashion, the youth and pleasure 
the glass reflected: and because I had taught her as 
well as Amv and Frank Masters and the rest of the gay 
voung crowd who surged down the aisie after the wed 
ling party, I waited for Eleanor in the vestibule of the 
church, feeling that the girl's fight for the 
chance she asked from life had been but prelude to a 
greater conflict 

The froth of the fluffed into chiffons and rain- 
how silks, had been swept out on the billow that surged 
after the bride, when Eleanor came. Her g 
ing over the older men and women, pillars of Lebanon’s 
temple, flamed into that look of defiance which had 
lighted her eves when I had first seen her. She had not 
heen il sturdy child 


marriage 


were <¢ hallenges 


somehow 


guests 


lane eS, pass- 


more than eight vears old then, 
rf from her head as she 
stood in the s¢ hoolroom My father Is what you call 
Hunvak,” she had said, with an attention 
that would have curdled to hostility at the faintest sound 
“He get his papers, and now we are Amer 


[ want to learn 


unwrapping a red woolen s( 


watching me 


of thunder 
can I come to vour school 
She had learned in those piling years more than the 
text-books contained The lesson of holding her own 
she conn d by heart in that wartare W hi h the children 
from the hill, sons and daughters of mill superintendents, 
engineers, accountants and other white-collared work 
ers in. the steel plant, waged against the children from 
the Patch of mill where her 
own father lived in a tin-roofed shack 
ifter winter her red scarf flared a Helmet of Navarre 
to bovs and girls who resisted the onslaughts of cohorts 
captained by Frank Masters and Amv Weldon. With 


ferocity all attack, of 


voice, upon herself or her neighbors until, as the armies 


laborers 
Phrough winter 


the settleme nt 


savage she repelled fists or of 
grew older, the form of warfare changed 

Out of the bleak monetony into which the children 
of the Patch seemed to fall when thev went from school, 
Eleanor Marks began to reveal the gift which was to 
give her wings. She could play with a fervor and a fire 
that made the play ing of other girls in the school sound 
like the tinkling or mee hanical pianos Into her musk 
she flung the passions of a race wilder than ours, the 
haffled desire of an alien in a land which summoned, but 
lien, the vearnings of vouth 
wishes of womanhood She couldn't express, 
more than a thunderclap of the storm which 
swept her soul, but she could and did say so much that 
I went to Bernard Harde 


only half-weleomed the 


the of 
course 


as owner of the mills 


who. 


sat high over Lebanon 
. There Sil irl down in the Pat h.” I told him, the 
deughter of a laboret in vour plant, who ¢ in play better 
than any rl T have ever heard. With training she will 
one day he one oft the world’s reat pianists Don't 
vou think he wor lel bye ood ulvertisin for Lebanon? 
E leaned hack in his chair, a big man whose vouth 
ial seemed glazed by his hard power coated in steel 
* Lebanon needs no advertising,” he said. “The world 


The world comes to us.” 
* T dared to say, 
point of view that the town 
for him 


needs steel We mn ike it 


**There are other things in lif striving 


groping! to bring him to m 


was a responsibilits as well as an opportunits 


“Not for me he ended the interview, and flung 
Eleanor Marks back to the battle lin “Tl show 
‘im o she said hotly when | told her ot Harden's 
dee Sion with regret th ut | had ever led her to hope 

I'll show all of them! 

The showing began in her tenser determination for 


success She exiled herself from the bovs and girls of 
the Patch swiftly as the, 
slipped into the common ways of toil. The tin-roofed 
shack, mortgaged to her piano, shook with 
practisings. She kept house for her father there were 
but the two of the foreign-looking man 
wetched over her wth pitiful, vearni~ pride, doing 
for the buving of 


growing away trom them 


bury her 
them and 


music 


odd jobs to make mone, 


traveled 
ce A: 


wo ote 
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This was the first time Fergus had seen Eleanor since his desertion of her. 


known me since childhood,” began Eleanor 


Alice Williams, who di- 
rector of music in the schools. 
of which 


account- 


was 
gave her lessons 
Eleanor kept 


“T shall pay her back,” 


strict 


Th 


although Alice begged her to save for the study she 
would need when she had exhausted the resources of 
Lebanon. “IT shall make that, she said. 
What sacrifices and, her father made for her 
chance no one but thev ever knew. but the mark of 
an to show on her as she grew old enough 


ing. 

she declared, and, as soon as 
she won a place as organist, 
she started the repayment, 


too,” 


she 


them bye t 


to contrast the life she lived with the life she saw 
others living Down in the Pateh women worked. 
Up on the hill life moved in gentle grooves for those 
women whom she glimpsed as she played Sunday 
service musk Girls of her own age had, without 


effort of their own, the money and leisure for develop 

which was all she asked of the world in those 
Too 

the goad of need was to be her best friend, she envied 
the drones of the hive The look of her desire to be 

one of them was graven on her face that night. 

I tried to tell her as I halted her passing that her 
musie had made vibrant the spirit of the marriage. 
She looked me straight in the “IT believe vou 
were the only one who heard it 
else was looking at the bride.” 

“Why not? It is her one 
music will have many.”’ 

*“Not with them. I shall play at the house now, and 
no one will know that it is not the Lincoln Banjo Club. 


ment 


times voung, too circumscribed to realize that 


eves, 


% she said . Every one 


great sion Your 


occu 








“Youhad everything, I had 


e lop of 


by Mary 


Illustrations by 


Oh, ves, they'll know. They could dance to the ban- 
jos.” She smiled with the bitterness of scorn. 

We drove together up the hill to the Weldon house, a 
big, roomy place set back from the street and over- 
looking the valley where Lebanon toiled. I wondered 
what thoughts seethed in the girl’s brain as the turns of 
the way unfolded to us pictures of the town—a cluster 
of tall chimneys pouring out white fire, a huddle of 
shacks, a procession of laborers on their way to begin a 
shift, engines puffing smoke that became opalite in the 
glow from a furnace, a crowd of children picking up 
coal on the tracks — but I had no way of knowing in 
the face of her silence. Only when she came to the door 
of the house and she saw the flutter of gayety within 
did Eleanor speak. “I wonder,” she said, to herself 
rather than to me, “what price they'll pay for wha’ 
they have? Everybody pays, you know.” 
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Was he contrasting her beauty with Amy’s commonplaceness? “You have 


nothing nothing but my dreams of music. 


the Ladder 


Synon 


Harold Anderson 


I would have smiled at her strangely premature wis- 
dom had it not been for the pathos of it. She seemed 
to fear that she had aroused my pity, however, for she 
strode into the hall with the air of an actress who plays 
the grande dame in some cheap stock company. Re- 
pelling the pervasive friendliness of Mrs. We!don, whose 
pleasure that Amy had married voung and safely had 
expanded her heart even to the inclusion of paid musi- 
cians, Eleanor flung aside her shabby coat and took her 
place at the instrument which had been moved into the 
hall. 

Her rebellion, patent from her flushed face and from 
her sweeping measures, painted her as vividly against 
the background of light-hearted youth as if one daubed 
a streak of black against a sunlighted space. She did 
not try for effect, I am certain. She was too scornful 
of the assemblage to endeavor to attract an atom of it, 


Then love came—” 


but she attained the effect with 
startling certainty. Bernard 
Harden and a younger man 
who stood between him and 
his sister ceased their talk and 
stood silent, watching Eleanor 
Marks as she played. Before 
she had quite done Harden 
moved over to me. “Who is she?” he asked. “I 
didn’t know they grew girls like that in Lebanon.” 

He crossed to the piano, so sure of his authority that 
he asked for no introduction. The younger man trailed 
in his wake. I saw Eleanor nod rather carelessly to 
Harden's praise, while Beatrice Harden smiled in 
amusement, but her eyes softened beneath the other 
man’s look. At the moment, Amy, radiant in her 
white satin and tulle, swirled out from the parlor, 
seeking the vantage point of the stairway for the 
throwing of her bouquet. The man with the Hardens 
turned at her voice. “‘Why, Grant Fergus,” she cried, 
“T didn’t even know you were here!” 

“You sent me an invitation,” he countered. 

“You were in Pittsburgh.” 

“Didn't you want me to come?” 

*“Have you come — just for this?” 

“IT would have. It happens, though, that Mr. 
Harden has brought me here to take charge of the 
laboratory. I’m to be here for years, at least.” 

“Oh, I'm glad,” she said, and hurried up the stairs 
as the crowd rushed out after her. At the landing she 
paused, gazing down at the upraised faces of the girls 
who had been her playmates and school friends, girls 
whose outlook on life was as gay and airy as their 


gowns. Perhaps she sensed the contrast in Eleanor 
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Marks and sought to give her something. Perhaps the 
spirit of perversity seized her. For she laughed down at 
the lifted arms of her friends, and flung the shower of 
lilies of the valley straight at the girl by the piano. 
Eleanor Marks did not even raise her hand to catch it, 
but Bernard Harden, swerving it deftly. sent it down 
on her knees. She gave him a smile that held mor 
mockery than gratitude, and raised her eyes te Grant 
Fergus. He did not see her glance, for he was looking 
after Amy Masters as she wrapped her veil around her 
and ran up the rest of the stairs. Frank Masters had to 
push him out of the way as he followed. Harden leaned 
over and took a blossom from the bridal flowers, thrust 
ing it in his buttonhole. It was not the bride. but 
Eleanor Marks, whom he watched. 

Since Buddha never winks an evelash without agitat- 
ing his votaries, there were others who noticed the 
scrutiny, even if Eleanor Marks failed to heed it. No 
one set down the observation as the basis of the girl's 
admission into Lebanon’s social activities, but it was 
to be seen that she was invited to affairs where music 
alone would not have included her, although it was 
made the reason for the invitation. People began to 
remark that Bernard Harden went only to those houses 
where Eleanor Marks was playing, and so Eleanor 
Marks played in many houses. In some of them she 
met Grant Fergus, and that may have been why she 
accepted engagements that she might otherwise have 
refused. It began to be plain to every one who sought 
to read the signs that the girl from the Patch had fallen 
in love with Harden's laboratory chief at the very time 
when she might have intrigued Harden. 


N the time while Frank Masters and his wife adjusted 

themselves into matrimony, while Fergus experi- 
mented in the laboratories and Harden trailed around 
after the daughter of one of his mill laborers, Eleanor 
blossomed into the springtime of her vears. From the 
tight, hard bud that she had been she unfolded into a 
softness which enveloped her as mist beautifies a rocky 
slope. It was little wonder that she won Fergus out of 
his preoccupation. The very fact that Harden would 
be a quasi-rival probably spurred him, although he made 
it the excuse for his dilatoriness in arriving at a decision. 
Harden, however, with keener insight, saw the situa- 
tion. He had been interested in Eleanor Marks, in love 
with her, but it was a condescending emotion. He had 
not, [ believe, been sure that he wanted to marry her, 
although his interest endeavored to spur her ambition. 
He may have held the notion that she was still piqued at 
his refusal to help her before he knew her, for he urged 
her to work in her music. “Study. Work. Climb!” 
But she shrugged aside his urgings in her preoccupation 
of dreams, and, since he never lingered in a losing game, 
Bernard Harden betook himself out of interest in all 
women and into the titanic struggle which was to make 
him one of the giants of steel production. “If vou want 
to play with pygmies,” Eleanor once told me he said to 
her, “you may sell your birthright.” 

She did not sell, but she trifled with her gift in the 
vears while she waited for Fergus in one of those under- 
standings which are always quicksands for the weman. 
I could see how she strove to make herself over into a 
commonplace, a small-town girl, turning her back upon 
the road that she was one day to seek as refuge. For 
four years the affair progressed, even if Eleanor didn’t, 
coming at last to the place where a tentative engage 
ment was admitted by both of them. 

At about that time Amy Masters emerged from the 
cloistral self-sufficiency which was the ordinary state of 
the newly-married in Lebanon of the hill. For the first 
year of her marriage she had been too madly in love with 
handsome, sulky Frank Masters to heed anything else 
in life. Then Clare was born and became the dominant 
factor. I was their nearest neighbor and I would hav 
rejoiced in the picture of domestic bliss which the vista 
presented, had I not remembered those characteristics 
which Amy and Frank had shown in their childheod, 
traits of selfishness and recklessness which do not di 
with age. Now, with Clare old enough to climb the 
fence which separated her father’s bungalow from m) 
humbler home, Amy felt the need of a wider field. She 
had exhausted the resources cf Lebanon gaiety before 
her marriage, and she was not ready to join the older 
set. She told me that she wanted to do something 
worthwhile, and I wondered what sort of mischief she 
would find, for she had always been thistledown before 
the winds of her desires. I was surprised when she took 
up nothing more exciting than a purpose of reviving 
her singing. 

She had a good voice, equal to social success if she 
had a trained accompanist. Eleanor Marks was the 
accompanist perfect, and it was natural that Amy, who 
had always treated her with patronizing good nature, 
should enlist her services. They planned a concert, 
and for rehearsals Eleanor came to Amy's house 
Since she had only the evenings free, it fell out that 
Grant Fergus came with her 
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Had Frank Masters ever liked Fergus, he might have “T don’t change,” she said, and I wondered if it were “T hate to see people unhappy,” she said. She looked 
shifted the course of what seemed destiny, but he had not as nearly true as it is ever with humans. I could so unhappy herself as she lifted Clare that I almost 
resented the other man not only because he was a com- see, by the very measure of her indifference toward her gave her sympathy. “It makes every ene so uncom- 
parative stranger in the town but because he had been, music, the depth of her love for Fergus. He was un- _ fortable,” she declared, and went away. 
through Harden’s appreciation of his work, promoted worthy of it, I was sure. No man worthy of her would Two nights afterward in one of those waves of heat 
over Master's head. In the old ways of Lebanon money have kept her in dalliance. If she loved him, no one which beat down on Lebanon in July Frank Masters 
had been king. Now brains contested the throne, and — else had the right to judge, but I could not help wonder- came up the walk toward my cottage. He closed the 


the old nobility did not like the change. Masters sulked ing how long she would be happy with him. The gulf — screen door of the porch behind him as if it were a task 
vd Amy had to be doubly gracious to make up between the Patch and Grant Fergus seemed wider he must not forget, but he waved aside my invitation 


openly 
for his defection. While she sang, and Eleanor played, than the one between the Patch and Bernard Harden. — to sit down. His voice came huskily as he tried to speak, 
d Fergus criticized them both. Masters smoked on Fergus wasn’t big at all, merely an attractive, ambitious and I saw that he looked pallid. ‘ You've known us 
the veranda, brooding into jealousy of his wife. In young man, dilatorily fond, I thought, of a remarkable — since we were children,” he said. “That's why I 
nite of him. however. Amy's concert was a success, girl who loved him too well for her good or his own. thought I'd rather tell vou. Amy Amy has run away 
Ithough Eleanor received a note from Bernard Harden I was the more disturbed over the situation, for I with Grant Fergus. Will vou tell that girl?” 
which read, “Why play second fiddle? Why not work had come into a real affection for Eleanor, when I found “Eleanor? [ can't.” 
for yourself?’ She was too deeply in love with Fergus, that I was not the only one who doubted the perma- “You must,” he insisted. “IT have to see her. Bring 
however, to heed the challenge. She told me, after she — nence of union between the two. Amy crossed the lawn — her here. T'll wait.” 
showed me Harden's message, that she was to be mar one afternoon in the long summer vacation with little * Where is Clare?” 
ried in Septemb« And I suppose I shall never really. Clare trailing her, and stood beside the fence as I weeded “Oh, she left Clare to me,” he said, bitterness rising 
play after that the pansy bed. She talked of gardens and thunder- — over dulness in his voice. “She'd be too much trouble, 
“Oh, ves, vou will,” [ told her. “Look at Amy!” storms and neighbors before she said, ““Do you think I suppose.” 
She doesn't love her husband as I love Grant.” Grant and Eleanor will be happy?” [ left him there while I went to the Patch. Never 


“She did when she married him.” “Why not#” I countered. had I seen it drearier, the streets like drab lanes in a 
gray purgatory. Against it the sound of Eleanor 
Mark’s playing, as I came toward the shack, rose like a 
wind of courage. That, I realized in the poignancy of 
my errand, was her quality. She had courage, courage 
to fight, to rise. But had she the courage to endure this 
blow? What would it do to her? 

She was playing the Liszt Ballade, I remember, as I 
knocked on the open door. I never heard it afterward 
without recalling the misery of that dusk and the look 
of the room into which I went. It was hot, not only 
with the heat of the night but with color, a blaze of reds 
in the cheap furniture, on the walls, in the hangings, 
Everything in it was hideous except the girl at the 
piano. She whirled around at my entrance, and some- 
thing in her look demanded swift truth. Forgetting my 
fear, I told her. For a moment she sat rigid, looking at 
the shining kevboard, then banged her clenched fists 
down on the keys. I had the feeling that she was 
smiting the soul of Amy Masters. Then she arose and 
came with me. 

Frank Masters had sunk down in one of the veranda 
chairs. Aga‘nst the contrast of Eleanor’s taut anger he 
looked broken. “Ive told her,” I said, and left them. 
For a long time I heard the murmur of their voices. 

Then Eleanor came in to me. “Tam going away,” 

she said. “I can’t face Lehanon — now.” Some- 

how I felt a rage against Masters that he had 

been responsible for her decision. The girl in the 

red parlor would have stayed and fought. 
“What will you do?” I asked her. 

‘ Her eves gleamed in the dark. “T shall play,” 

she said. “I shall play so that some day Grant 

Fergus will go down on his knees to me. I shall 

work so that one day she will have to come to me. 

Love? What is it? It’s power I want. It’s power. 

I'w going to win!” 

She went out, and she did not return. 
With morning she was gone from Lebanon. 
Her father told me. He looked very old as 
he brought me her message. But his “It 
is right for her to go,” voiced his unalter- 
able faith in her. “The young must 
learn to fly.” In less than a year he was 
killed in an accident in the Harden plant. 

I sought Eleanor even before that time, 
but to no avail. Frank Masters had gone 
eastward taking Clare to his sister in New 
England the few of us who knew the situa- 
tion inferred. A fortnight after his going 
he killed himself in a New York hotel. 
His death brought out the story, some- 
what garbled but true enough to be 
Lebanon’s nine-day sensation. In_ its 
wake Bernard Harden came to me, seek- 
ing Eleanor. “She might have known it 
would happen,” was all he said of the 
tragedy, but his perturbation of the girl’s 
consequent action was very real. “T'll do 
what I can to find her,” he promised, but 
his search must have been fruitless as 
my own, for Eleanor dropped out of 
our lives, though not from our thoughts. 

In October Amy Masters and Grant 
Fergus were married in a little town 
in New Jersey. He wrote to Harden 
a request to assign him to some other 
mill, for Harden had come into au- 
then bitterness. “I thority over the chain of steel plants. 
Harden refused, possibly out of some 
idea of revenge for Eleanor’s sake, 
and since Fergus was dependent upon 
of the grand man his profession, he could not shift his 
. means of — livelihood. Just before 
Thanksgiving he and Amy came back. 

No one received [Continued on page 0) 
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"“Ceai* 


The word was jerked from him. 


“ty. 


He felt physical sickness at the thought that he was within an ace of shooting a woman 


A Hostage co Misfortune 


N THE. stone-walled, 

floored chambers of the old Jesuit 

mission, the window-slits were 

shuttered against the night of 
the East African highlands and the 
poison of its mists. A camp-lantern 
upon the small table served the two 
men with light to eat by, while upon 
the wide hearth a wood-fire burned unsteadily, so that 
the great blotches of green and brown lichen on the 
walls appeared to shift and jump in the flicker of it like 
moving shadows. In one corner of the room, Kelly's 
camp-bed stood ready for him with his personal gear 
heaped beside it. 

“Well!” Kelly pushed his tin-plate from him and 
leaned back to feel for his pipe. “I'm glad I got here for 
the night,” he said. “It’s good to have a taste of indoors 
again, after trekkin’ in the open air for a month on end.” 

He smiled across the table at his companion, a narrow 
level smile that gave the effect of a crack in his crust 
of hard official reserve through which a gleam of inner 
geniality escaped to view. 


stone- 


He was a man of about 
forty, thick-set and great in the frame, with a shaven 
face weathered to the hue of an old saddle. And even 
as he sat upon the up-turned gin-case before the flimsy 
folding-table, with that strange likeness of a shadow- 
show leaping upon the antique walls about him, he 
managed to convey, in attitude and look, an impression 
of preciseness and formality, that quality of a man 
whose manhood is limited by the rules and orders of 
others, the stamp of the official. 

Opposite him, his host, the missionary, smiled as he 
shrugged in amiable agreement — a lean odd-looking 
man, smooth and swarthy, in bedraggled and clumsily 
mended white clothes. 


by Perceval Gibbon 


The Best of all Tellers of Tales of the Veldt 


Illustrations by Ernest Fuhr 


*Yais,” he said, in slow careful English; “‘ sometimes 
it is good to ‘ave somewhere zat you can go in an’ shut 
dar door. Outside it is too big!” 

Kelly nodded, holding a match to his pipe. “Td 
stay here two or three days,” he said; “only it’s too near 
to where I'm going. If Barrow’s up at that /raal of his, 
he’s bound to ha’ got news o’ me already, as it is.” 

* Everdade!*’ The missionary’s eyes, which had been 
fixed on him with steady interest, seemed to wander for 
an instant. ‘It is true. Mos’ surely ’e ‘ave news of you 
for Uree-four days.” 

“Hm!” Kelly leaned back against the wall behind 
him, thin lips clamped upon the pipe-stem, hands 
thrust inside his belt, and pondered frowningly. He 
was an ex-warrant officer of the British Navy in the 
service of the administration of Mozambique. It was 
a service that had carried him by wild paths to many 
strange ends; and for the moment, with his party of 
six armed natives and a string of black porters, he was 
an expeditionary force. There had been fighting among 
the villages in those wild lands where the law only 
penetrated when carried thither in such hands as his: 
and rumors had reached the languid authorities on 


the coast of a white man, a prisoner 
escaped from the jail at Beira, who 
was leader of one of the factions. 
Therefore, since nothing in Africa is 
more infectious than war, they had 
dispatched Kelly—Kelly the author- 
itative. the indomitable, the embodi- 
ment of delegated authority — to find 
the white man, arrest him and bring him down for trial. 

“He'll have cleared out, I spose — an’ [ll have to 
follow him?” 

He put the question w ith no hope of eliciting informa- 
tion. It is the tradition and immutable law of those 
homeless apostles to take no sides in such a matter as 
this. In all matters of worldly conflict, their sympathy 
and humanity is the common ground of the com- 
batants. Kelly had no more hope that the missionary 
would aid him to secure Barrow than fear that he 
helped Barrow to escape. 

But the missionary smiled and shook his head. “No,” 
he answered. “I do not tink he go away. I tink he 
stay for you.” 

“Eh?” Kelly sat up. “He means fighting, does he? 
Going to raise the village — is that it? Because, if it’s 
that, somebody ought to warn the chiefs what it means 

a column up here with guns an’ a couple o° thousand 
of “em wiped out!” 

“No, no! [donot say zat!” The little priest wagged 
urgently protecting hands. “ You ‘ave not understand; 
it is not like zat at all! I tink ‘e want to speak to you 
an’ tell you ‘bout everyt’ing w'at you want to know an’ 
esplain to you. An’ den, if you want to take him away 

you take *im!” 

Kelly stared at him from under level brows. “That 
don’t sound much like Barrow — explaining an’ tr) 
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ing to wriggle out o'° things,” he said. “I saw him 
plenty o° times when he was down on the Coast, an’ I 
had a good deal o' trouble with him, one time an’ 
another: but I never heard of him whining. You've 
seen him lately then?” 

“Yais; often I see him,” answered the missionary. 

Last week I go to ‘is kia to ‘is ‘ouse an’ pull ‘im 
two teeth out E is my frien’.” 

“Is he?” Kelly laughed briefly. “Convert, too? It’s 
easy to see he isn’t the man he was when he broke jail at 
Beira an’ not only got clean away but carried that girl 
What became of her, d\you know?” 
said the missionary, gently. 
But da girl — tink you mean 


off with him, too 
“"E is not 
‘E is o ly a good man. 

Dona Ana vais? 

Ana that’s right.” said Kelly. “Little gold- 
olored girl, she was; came down to Beira from Mozam 
ique. Used to wear gold fringes on her shawl. A 
pretty little thing.” 

Che missionary nodded gravely. 


an’ patient lady,”’ he said, with a kind of soft serious- 


“I tink 


convert 


*She is mos’ brave 


ness that rebuked the bigger man’s freedom. 


vou see er, too 

“She's with him still?’" Kelly's smile he was one 
of those celibate souls for whom a woman ts a genuinely 
funny thing faded and took on a puzzled character. 
“After two vears? Why, I don’t believe this feller up 
here is Barrow at all. It it isn’t natural!” 

*Senhor' The priest's smooth face had changed 
from its gentile and deprecating gravity to a more 
austere and distant quiet. For the while, he was an 
official, as formal in the exercise of his authority as 
Kelly himself could be and as sure of his power. “I 
speak da English not well: please escuse. But da 
Senhor at da /raal is da Senhor Barrow, w’at you come 
to fin’; an’ da lady wit’ him is da Senhora Barrow. It 
is two years since | marry dem in dis room.” 

“Oh. well if you sav so, Padre!’* Kelly, unabashed. 
tossed the reproof from him. ‘Anyway, the man’s got 


to go back with me: an’ the woman she can come or 
stay as she pleases. An’ now, as [ll be makin’ an 


early start in the morning, [ think I better turn in.” 


He rose, lifting to the full light of the lamp his big. 


limbe r bod, and his kee n strong face, and would have 
turned to where the camp bed lay ready for him. But 
the little missionary, rising likewise, made gentle flut- 
tering gestures of protest. 
“You go sleep 0 soon?” 
better vou sit little wile more. See 


he enquired. et tink 


I got still one 
hottle of da wine of Jerez: we drink ‘im vais?” 


He was 
a queer figure in_ the 
and soiled clothes hanging loosely ith folds and bags 


again the readily-smiling conciliatory host, 
lamplight, with his worn 


upon the meagerness of his limbs. His face was eager 


and inviting: he rolled white eve-balls in amiable 
grimaces; and Kelly, large, stolid and irresponsive, 
watched him with a sudden alertness. Behind the 


politens ss and the kindliness of it all, there seemed to 
him to dwell a further and a hidden purpose. 
*Jerez?”’ he said slowly: “that’s sherry, isn’t it? 
Well, I don’t mind another half-hour.” 
The missionary made a joyful contortion and scut- 
tled forth to fetch the wine Kelly watched him go, 
plunging yito the dark of the door like a convulsive 


white rabbit. then walked to the nearest window-slit 





pulled the shutter open and looked quickly out. When 
first the missionary pioneers had groped their way up 
country, those windows had been built for loopholes, 
and through the embrasure of his, Kelly commanded 
the whole compound of the Mission. At the further side 
of it, the cooking-fires of the “boys,” heaps of glowing 
embers, let him see the dome-shapes of the huts. As he 
looked, voices came to him, the easy cackle of fed and rest 
ing Kafirs. In the huts, at all events, there was peace. 

He closed and fastened the shutter again and went 
back to his seat by the table. It was not so much that 
he suspected anything in particular as that he was 
suspicious. The missionary’s manner of talk, his ac- 
count of Barrow, which sounded like a lie, and his final 
urgency of hospitality they made up a total which 
Kelly found unaccountable. He heard the patter of 
the missionary’s return, bottle in one hand, pannikins 
of chipped enamel in the other; and upon his face the 
consciously festive smile of a frolicsome schoolmaster. 
Kelly sat up and met him with a smile. 


“SS 7OU found the bottle, did you?” he enquired 

y cheerily. 

‘1 fin’ “im,” crowed the missionary. “*E splendid 
bottle, zis; [ bring two dozen from Europe wen I come 
‘ere; but now only one lef’. Da rest I drink ‘im, all 
by myself. Sit ‘ere, in da evenin’ an’ drink ‘im. Ver 
nice for me vais?” 

He giggled and busied himself with setting the panni 
kins and pouring the wine. It was not drugged at all 
events for he gave himself a full share. He sat down 
opposite Kelly, took his mug and raised it gaily. 

“Salute!” he toasted. “Ere is luck!” 

“Here's luck!” responded Kelly and they drank to 
each other. 

It was— Kelly found one side of his brain rec- 
ognizing it while the other kept watch —a warm- 
ing, up-lifting drink, that thick strong wine of 
Jerez While he sat, alert for emergencies, it 
seemed to move within him like one who passes 
through a house, lighting up chamber after chamber 


Kelly stared at the pale 
So far 


he had only seen the face 


figure in the chair. 


dimly. It showed as a pale 
blur on the shadow and his 
imagination pictured foul 


horrors of disfigurement 
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as he goes; but it neither dulled nor appeased him, 

“Wen [ was young man ” the wine was making 
iluminations in the missionary, too; his smooth dark 
face had its touch of color now — “wen I was young 
man, I live in da vineyard of my fader, w'ere dey make 
da wine of Porto. An’ one day — ” 

It was an anecdote of how he had once drunk too 
much new wine and the consequences; he made the 
most of it, placing his pannikin before him on the table 
in order to have both hands free for the much gesticula- 
tion of his story. He acted each part in it; he laughed 
at each point; and suddenly it struck Kelly that he 
was trying, forcing himself, to be boisterous. Kelly 
leaned. an elbow on the table and propped his head in 
his hand. The hand was behind his ear and his ear 
was toward the nearest window. 

“Yes?” he said. ‘An’ did the old man catch you?” 

“J tell you,” cried the missionary. “Me — impos. 
sib’ to walk! I lie on da floor an’ cry by myself, an’ 
by’m-by, [ ‘ear da feet of my fader come clop-clop out- 
side by da door.” 

He laughed. Kelly smiled and rose. 

“You've got good ears, then,” he said. “If you use 
‘em, you'll hear there’s somebody outside now.” He 
stepped quickly clear of the space between the table 
and the wall where he had been sitting. “* Who is it?” 
he demanded curtly. 

It was as though the missionary had doffed a mask, 
With all the foolish mirth gone from his face he lifted 
his head and listened. There was a couple of moments 
of silence and then, from beyond the shutters, came the 
unmistakable noise of feet moving on the trodden earth 
of the compound. 

The missionary looked at Kelly and his lips broad- 
ened to his normal unaffected smile. “At last!”’ he 
said, and stood up. 

With two strides Kelly had reached his bed and had 
his gun in hand, the sporting carbine which he affected. 
His right hand worked rapidly about the breech, and 
the barrel slid forward over the bend of his left elbow. 
The priest, moving toward the [Continued on page 54] 
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‘I. W. W-ism is a philosophy which has 


sprung from the criminal Yeggmen”™ 





X-Raying the Red Philosophy 


OU probably do not know 


Charley Dickerson because the How It Serves as a Cloak for 


public has little or no knowledge 

of labor agitators in general - 
they know only a few of the big names. 
Charley is now au organizer for the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, their star organizer, [am told. The 
time was when Charley and I were 
LW. W. soap-boxers together, shouting 
social revolution from the street corners 
and subsisting on the crusts of meager book sales. 
We used to go to jail together in wild free speech 
fights. I ran into him the other day. 

“Hello, Wobbly,” hailed Charley. He had not yet 
heard of my change. 

He piloted me to the nearest Automat and there he 
poured out his tale of “ boring-from-within,” and “One 
Big Unionism,” and of the incredible headway which 
I. W. W-ism is making in the American Federation of 
Labor under these new names. 

“Tt’s we A. F. of L. boys who are putting across the 
[. W. W. stuff.” Charley boasted, slapping his Interna 
tional Association of Machinists’ button. “ Haywood’s 
outfit isn’t in it with us. We've got hundreds of thou- 
sands of Wobbly A. F. of L-ites, and we're growing all! 
the time. And there's a little army of the old I. W. W. 
gang who are holding down big A. F. of L. pie cards.” 
He reeled off a startlingly long and familiar list of names. 

* Boring-from- within?” I questioned. 

“You bet! And we're « apturing the little old A. F. of 
L. right under Sam Gompers’s nose. This old idea we 
used to have of all the revolutionists staying off by 
themselves in Haywood's bankrupt organization and 
making faces at the 4,600,000 trade unionists is bunk. 
lhe place for the I. W. W. is right in the A. F. of L. - 


hot in a separate union. We can get control as easy as 


Shirkers and Lawbreakers 


by Harold Lord Varney 


Cartoon by Gordon Ross 


walking. And Sam Gompers will have to pay us a good fat 
business agent’s salary while we're undermining him.” 
He chuckled. “Look at me. Sixty A. F. of L. plunks a 
week, and I'm preaching 1. W. W-ism all the time.” 

As he flipped his expensive gold watch-fob sugges- 
tively, I found myself calling to mind the old days when 
Charley used to sleep in fiftcen cent “flop houses,” ate 
at “Pittsburg Joe’s,” and bore the thankless title of 
National Organizer of the I. W. W. 

“Look at what Foster did in Pittsburg, and what 
Jimmie Duncan is doing in Seattle and what Grunau 
and the railroad ‘stiffs’ are doing nm Chicago,” he went 
on. “I'll eat my hat if there aren’t half a million real, 
class-conscious, revolutionary workers in the A. F. of L. 
unions to-day, who are supporting every principle that 
the I. W. W. ever stood for, who would ne more join the 
little Haywood I. W. W. than they would the Salvation 
Army. ‘The real I. W. W. to-day is in the A. F. of L. 
and in the independent industrial unions. Why, only the 
other day we machinists - And he rattled on with a 
typical anecdote of a big union triumph in the A. F. of L. 

To me this theme was not new. The recent tidal 
growth of I. W. W-ism in the A. F. of L. is common 


talk among those in the labor moveme ie 
From the beginning I have watched ¢ 
first hand this “boring Boner ol: 
I.W.W-ism stealthily penetrating the old 
unions. Perhaps Charley Dickerson, in 
the enthusiasm of newly-found affluence, 
exaggerated its present strength, but he 
did not exaggerate its purposes or its 
possibilities. For these are staggeringly 
revolutionary. 

The truth is that in the last eighteen 
months the I. W. W. problem has become an acute one 
in the labor movement. It has taken on a new form that 
has made it the most deadly, insidious peril in our indus- 
trial life. It is employing tactics which make the whole 
American labor movement an instrument of its havoc. 

‘To the general public, unfortunately, these new tactics 
are still unsuspected. The average man still sees the I. 
W. W., as he learned to see it years ago, which means 
that he does not see it at all. Above all, he fails to grasp 
the distinction between I, W. W-ism, and the I. W. W. 
organization. There is a distinction — a striking distinc- 
tion, which Charley Dickerson and his type of “Wobbly” 
agitators long ago learned to c apitalize. The public con- 
tinues to vent its wrath upon the tattered and ridiculous 
little I. W. W. organization. It misses the real menace, 
which is the spread of the I. W. W. Poa Thetruti 
is, as my I. A. of M. friend said, “*The real I. W. W. 
to-day is inthe A. F, of L.” That is why it is dangerous. 

The I. W. W. itself is a pale thing. I know because I 
have just come out of it. The total dues-paying mem- 
bership shown in the latest I. W. W. report is only a 
little more than 30,000 and the number seems to be 
decreasing every month. Thirty thousand for the 
whole United States! The orga 
gassed, shell-shocked and dismembered by the continu- 
ous legal prosecutions of the [Continued on page 3% 


nization has been 
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Leagues and Alliances 


HE world is not yet ready for an 

international constitution. The 
A several nations strong enough to 
insure a valid League of Nations are 
too devoted to their separate ambitions 
and systems to waive either for general 
benefit. 

We prefer to take our wars a la carte 
rather than enjoy a table d’héte peace. 
The last vear has shown that governments 
still place independence above security. 

If the horrors, the griefs, the sacrifices, 
the privations, the burdens and_ the 
losses since 1914 could not influence civi- 
lization to validate promptly any reason- 
able plan to abolish war, then there is 
slim chance that hot debate and cold ex- 
pediency will later succeed where so Ccom- 
pelling an argument has signally failed. 

Trade and politics, not and 
humanity, rule the earth. Remorseless 
purpose and insatiate enterprise hold the 
future in pawn. And as to-morrow dis- 
closes ripe opportunities for profit) and 


logic 


power, vainglorious, ruthless men will, as 
of yore, itch to rank with Ceesae — to 
humble a neighbor’s rank and divide 
his wealth. 

It is not in human nature willingly to 
submit one’s destiny to stranger determi- 
We are instinctively tribal and 
devoted to our impulses 
and philosophies. We are first local, then 
lastly international. Thus, 
races and subsequently the 
Time 
never tires of sorting folk into new groups. 
One century finds a patriarchal family on 
an island, the next archi- 
pelago of dissenting offspring. 

Evolution so developing 
further types with original viewpoints and 
tricks of speech. Ego, the «urge of indi- 
viduality, resists standardization and con- 
stantly repudiates pre-natal contracts. 

Experience has polished man, but his 
actual grain is unaltered. A million 
vears have not added a bone, a vein, an 
organ to the kind. What slight conces- 
sions we make to environment fail to dis- 


nation. 
chauvinistie 


national 
the seven 
many integral divisions of each. 


discloses an 


persists in 


turb the fundamental character of the ani- 
mal. Under garb and surface we _ re- 
main passionate, suspicious, vengeful and 
sumptuary. Reason, that strange, mi- 
raculous force, coaxed into being through 
eons of effort, is not yet the master might. 

In crises, we continue to obey our pri- 
mal selves. Only when we can conquer 
arrogance, cruelty, greed, cunning and 
conceit, shall good faith speak the last 
word. 

No considerable concert of powers will 
be effective until the majority of govern- 
ments are organized to advance universal 
rather than local interests, and neither the 
procedures at Versailles nor after promise 
any such revision. War has not been 
written off the map and we had _ best 
figure accordingly. 

All of which brings us slap-bang agains! 
the conviction of certain persons who in- 
sist that America can and should stand 
alone, that we must hold aloof from en- 
tanglements, that our main business is 
to mind our own business. But, since our 
business reaches to every cranny of the 
globe and consequently conflicts with the 
commerce of all Europe and Asia, we 
can as feasibly adopt their doctrine as the 
young person celebrated in song could 
swim without going near the water. 

Recent events declare that we are not 
competent to stand alone. Even if these 
United States were solidly American and 
every American a devoted patriot, we are 
unable to organize an army or navy com- 
petent to resist several possible combina- 
tions. We cannot keep out of trouble 
merely by not inviting it, unless we de- 
cide to abandon self-respect and refuse to 
support our sovereignty. 

Rich, aggressive and enterprising, we 
are fated to seek outlet for surplus yields 
and draw upon other lands for the raw 
products we require. Our capital is ac- 
tive throughout the hemispheres; our 
young follow it. We are compelled, 
willy-nilly, to acquire pulp sourees and 
oil fields, wherever available, and where- 
ever our people and money go, the Flag 
must follow. 

The Republic is crowded with chroni- 
cally alien millions. The Delbruck Law 
is not the only device by which the foreign- 
born retain dual citizenship. Subjects of 
a half-dozen European countries may take 
the oath of allegiance here without relin- 
quishing loyalty to their native realms. 

Klections are no longer indicative of real 
American sentiment — which must not 
be confused with sentiment in America. 
Europe is subtly beginning to rule us from 
within. A million votes—two millions- 
who knows Low many —are about to be 
cast by folk whose hearts are abroad and 
whose pockets alone are here. 

This influence is already potent in the 
Congress. It has polluted the quality of 
State legislatures. Unless we are wary 
and wise we shall become catspaws of 
the old world, playing its games and 
paying its grudges through demagogic 
representatives, who disloyally obey its 
spites and tend to involve us in worse and 
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more dangerous muddles than far-sighted 
treaties will ever invite. We are of many 
strains; our population is recruited from 
every kingdom and republic earth-over, 
but the basic breed is Anglo-Saxon and 
our code is that of an Anglo-Saxon people. 
We speak the English language, its litera- 
ture and codes and history have molded 
our consciousness. We belong in the 
great Anglo-Saxon group, our ways of 
living and doing are theirs, and if this 
is to remain the home of our fathers, if we 
are to persist and prosper in their spirit, 
it must be in understanding with our 
kinsmen. 

Democracy is inviolate only so long as 
we serve it together. 


The Leg Show 


FTER a dance reform inspired by 
the bagnios of Uruguay, by way 
of Montmartre dens and Barbary 

Coast joints, we seem destined to have 
our costumes dictated by the Parisian 
cocotte, 

Evening frocks long since dispelled all 
torso mystery, street habits have followed 
suit and legs are now so frank and affable 
that every smart thoroughfare is behaving 
like a musical comedy stage. 

Modesty is no longer the “proper 
thing.” ‘Terpsichoreally and sartorially 
speaking, our best and our worst society 
are quite East of Suez. The mondaine 
and the demi share the same cabaret and 
modiste. College freshmen once came 
miles to see shows far less extensive and 
regardless than the regular performance 
at the restaurant and along the avenue. 
Those of us who go in for that sort of 
thing, however, would much prefer to 
contemplate the form divine via Greek 
sculpture and Professor Ziegfeld. 

The thin chests, scrawny backs, knock 
knees, bow legs and thick ankles disclosed 
by the mode of the moment attest that 
nature is exceeding stingy with Venuses de 
Milo and Ann Penningtons. 

If the votaries of fashion are seeking to 
dazzle us with their charms, bluntly 
speaking, the average female is emphati- 
cally lacking in the wherewithals. Pro- 
priety, good taste, good judgment and 
disgusted man alike protest the spectacle. 


Nailing a Liar 


NFELATION has increased your in- 

come to the same degree as an egg- 
beater adds substance to a souffle. 

The world has increased its quantity of 
money but has correspondingly cheapened 
the quality. There are more dollars and 
pounds and franes than ever before, but 
the total won’t purchase any more food 
or clothes or housing than the bigger but 
fewer coins of pre-1914. 

Things you could not afford before the 
War are just as much an extravagance to- 
day. Don’t believe your pay-envelop: 
it’s a blatant liar. 
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As Absorbing as any Poe Story andiIt Really Happened, 


The Strange Case of © 
Warden Jupp 


Harvey GHigeins 


Illustration by C. E. 


F you were to say that Warden Jupp 
was the most interesting man vou had 
ever met, you might be telling the 
truth, but vou would never be able to 
prove it. People would expect to hear 
that he was something superlatively 
brilliant, fascinating, unusual, pic- 
turesque; and he had none of these 
qualities. He was as common- 
place as sunshine, and as mirac- 
ulous. His mystery lay in the 
inscrutability of the completely 
simple. He was like one of 
those masterpieces of art that 
sem to have 
perfect whole, 
ntervention of any 


occurred as a 
without the 
artistic 
process, 

Iam speaking 
lity, vou understand, not of 
his appearance — although hi: 
appearance was inscrutable 
enough. He was a_ small, 
elderly, fat man, bald, rotund 
md thoughtfully silent. He 
was shaped somewhat like Mr, 
Pickwick — in modern, readv- 
made clothes but more like 
a duck’s ege He was as 
plac id as a duck’s egg. And 
vou would have said that he 
held as little possibility of sur- 
prise and eccentricity in him 
as a duck’s egg. The only 
superficial characteristic that 
Icould find peculiar about him 
was the fact that even in the 
hottest weather he wore, on 
top of his little round face, a 
little round derby. He never, 
tseemed, wore a straw hat. 


of his person- 


This was hardly enough lo 
have come a thousand miles 
to discover, although it proved 
n the end to be significant. 

The magazine that had sent 
me on this assignment was in- 
terested. o in Warden 
Jupp’s aie but the editor 
helieved that his readers were 
interested more in the person- 
alities of the conspicuous than 
n their achievements; I was 
supposed to do‘a sort of “soul-portrait’” of Jupp. 

[carried Lincoln Steffens’s published article on Jupp 
to help me, but after meeting Jupp I judged that Stef- 
fens had been perhaps as much baffled as I was. He 
had come to the little middle western town while he 
Was investigating the political conditions of the state 
for McCuure’s MaGazine and he had been able 
{ Jupp as a reform warden who had defeated 


f course, 


0 “do” 
the prison ring of political grafters, broken their power 
to exploit the helpless convicts, and made the peni- 
lentiary a little model of what a salutary purgatory — 
tather than what a hopeless hell — a modern prison 
might be, 

I followed over Steffens’s trail without finding uny 


Chambers 


Jupp 
was still performing his daily miracles. He had turned 
his penitentiary into a sort of academy for social fail- 
ures who had been tried and rejected. And he was 
doing it without any theory — as far as I could see 
without any philosophy, merely by the exercise of 
practical common. sense. 

Under my _ persistent formulated, 
reluctantly, some three or four generalizations only. 
‘There's no such thing as a criminal.class. They're 
just men like vou and me.” “Out of every hundred 
convicts there’s always maybe five or six that I can’t 
do anything with. They ought to be in insane 
“T don’t usually have any trouble with a 


luminating material that he had overlooked. 


questions, he 


asylums.” 
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The candle-light showed white 
of the fico 






on the faces 


thieves. “Twenty-one good 


ones.” said Palin. counting 
the bills. “Seven apiece” 
murderer. It's the hobo that’s hardest to 


handle.” “Anv one could do what Im doing 
There’s no trick about it You just have to 
know how to get along with people.” 
To the world at large. of course, the inex 
plicable whv didn’t 7 p's unguarded 
road-gangs make their Jupp the 
was simple: “I don’t give a man any cutside work 
until I’m sure he won't throw us down.” How did he 
By studying the man, by getting 
guards, by correspondence with 


wonder was: 


getawav? To. answer! 


make sure of that? 
reports on him from the 
his friends and relatives, by talking with the man himself. 

I watched and studied Jupp in several such talks, 
without learning much *Well, bov.” he would say 
to a new arrival, “here you are, and you're here for 
five years, less what we can take off for good conduct 
eh? Well. We're all trving 


for ourselves as we can in this boarding house Wi 


to make things as eas) 
don’t want you here any longer than we can help, and 


we don’t want vou to come back when you leave 


We don’t care what you're here for The quest 
with us is: how're we going to get along th , 
now that thev’ve shoved vou in on us? And ti 
answer to that IS it’s up to vou ee - 

To a new convict who begged for the freedom of 
“outside work,” he answered flatly: “No I can’t do 


it vet I can’t trust vou out there and vou know 
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Sirange 


nd promised piteousl) 
Cro beve k to vour 


The man bye ged i 


, Nope,” Jupp said “Can't do it 


work and wait Get anv of the bovs vou can to come 
to me with a good word for vou If vou have any 
friends anvwhere, tell them to write Who's next 
out there 

I found out, lat that Jupp craftily filed all these 

tters of endorsement and recommendation from. the 
prisoner's friends and relatives in the outside world 
and card-indexed the addresses, and used the informa 
tion to trace and recapture the convict if he escaped 
I noticed, too, some unconscious duplicity in his use 
of slang and lurred speech in his talks with the 
prisoners But his beste sineerity. neverthe less, wis 
obvious He did really consult with “the-other bovs” 
before he “took a chance” on any prisonet If a man 
on outside work showed anv signs of vielding to the 
temptation to run away, his gang-mates attended to 
him. If they could not stiffen him up, they reported 


him to Jupp and had him returned to his cell It was 


not merely their lovalty to Jupp that held them: it 


lovaltv to one another, to their own 


was also their 


interests, and to their gang-spirit which Jupp worked on 
HE thing seemed so simple and natural that I 
had continually to remind myself: “All over this 


country, the prison system has broken down, and no 
‘ failure of our American 
sort 


one cares lt's the greatest 
civilization, Any one who tries to institute any 
reform is making criminals so 


of prison accused of 
lose their fear of 


comfortable in jail that they will 
imprisonment. All the newspapers of this state are 
printing that charge against Jupp at this very minute 
And here he is without any public opinion to 
support him, without any example to encourage him 

holding off the whole political plunderbund of his 
makes his prison a hospital for the 
instead of a 


state while he 
moral failures 
which every kind of moral disease is spread and made 
How does he do it? Why do it? 
him that makes him want 

He is the one man of his kind in 
a million. Why is he. miraculously, that one man?” 

Of course. he himself could not tell me. People 
The best vou can do is to encourage them to 
“reminisce.” What they recall is sometimes unimpor 
tant enough, but the fact that they recall it is frequently 
significant, and the emotion with which they recall 
it is often a kev to character 

I tried to start Jupp into his past 


of society pest-hole in 


chronic does he 
What is there in 
ind able to do it? 


to do it 


never can 


Had he been 
long in politics? 
No, he had never held 


had heen al the head ol 


. political office before he 
the middle western 
when the 


agenc\ 


of a New York life insurance company 

governor of the state offered him the wardenship of 
the state penitentiary Che governor had offered it 
to him because he had been helping released convicts 
to find jobs and get back on their feet He had 
heen doing that for vears, “off and on,” as he said 


How h id he begun 

“T don't know,” he answered 

IT tried another tack “Tt's vour theory, 
I suggested hat a prison ou ht to be a reformatory 
that the best wav to pro 


* Just drifted into it.” 
isnt it,” 


instead af a pe nitentiary 


tect the city from criminals is to convert the criminals?” 


He sniffed at me inimically until he saw 
my bag and guessed who I was. After that he was 
rather pathetic in his eagerness to please me. — I sup- 
posed that he was some old political pensioner, acting as 
domestic doorkeeper to the warden and anxious to 
stand well with the warden’s friends. When we were 
smoking after dinner, I learned that all the servants 
in the house were convicts. This Palin, the butler, 
had been a veggman, a sort of tramp-burglar. The 
cook was a negro preacher who had stolen the funds 
of his church. The house-man, who swept and made 
the beds and helped in the kitchen, had been guilty 
The coachman 


subservient 


of larceny as an express messenger. 


had shot his employer in a rage — when the man 
refused to pay him the wages he had earned — and he 
was serving a life sentence. 

“No.” Jupp said, “we don’t have any servant 


troubles. Do we, girl?” 

His wife smiled, shyly 
he, and through dinner she had been almost as silent 
child He had married her out of the 
railroad station in Detroit when she 
was a waitress and he was traveling for the Great 
Lakes Fish Company, before he took to life insurance, 
‘| hey had Ther ¢ hildren 

“No servant troubles at 
all prisoners ~~ except Pitz.” 

Pitz proved to be the second clue, some davs later. 
At the moment, I learned only that Pitz did the 
gardening and tended the chickens. “He'll stay here 
as long as Palin does,’ Jupp said. “They're a couple 
And if Palin comes back for another 


She was much vounger than 


as a bashful 
restaurant of 2 


said, ‘They're 


of old cronies. 
term, Pitz'll come along, too.” 

This had a sound of Damon and Pythias in the 
underworld. I had been thinking that if I could not 
get an article out of Jupp, I might use my oppor- 
tunity to gather the raw material for some prison short 
stories, 

*Did vou notice the old fellow that cuts our grass?” 
Jupp asked 

L hed not. Jupp told me about him. 

WAS admitting to myself that there was no promise 

of any insight into Jupp to come from his wife. She 
wus more like a daughter to him. Her attitude of 
mind was obviously one of dumb, adoring acceptance, 
without any critical understanding of who he was or 
what he was trying to do in the world. 

When I went to bed, I thought more about Pitz and 
Palin than about Jupp and his wife. 

I was busy most of the next day in Jupp’s “den,” 
off the dining-room. In this room, of an evening, after 
his wife had gone to bed, Jupp was accustomed to 
sit in a rocker, the newspaper on the floor beside him, 
smoking a rat-tail and meditating on those 
measures of prison reform which were so miraculous 
in his day and generation. I> wondered whether 
Abraham Lincoln might not have lived like that in 
early Ilinois, 

Palin gave me this picture of Jupp meditating at 
night. He gave me everything else that he knew of 
Jupp, in a quick shallow stream of eager information, 
as soon as he understood that I was “writing up” the 
warden for a New York magazine. But in spite of 
all his praise and confessed admiration for Jupp, he 
failed to conceal a feeling of his own superiority 
the superiority which a tramp feels for a housed and 


stogie 
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restricted citizen, the superiority of the completely 
unmoral maverick for the conventional soul who is re. 
strained by the accepted fences. I listened to what he 
had to say, though I had, of course, no intention of 
using it. IL would not print anything about Jupp 
without first letting him read it. 


UPP and he had been boys together on the streets 

of Brooklyn. (I made no notes at the time, so T ean. 
not give dates and addresses.) Jupp’s father, he said, 
had been an English sailorman who “went off on 
ship one day an’ forgot’) the way home, I 
His mother was some sort of foreigner “a Swede, 
mebbe. Anyway, she was a hell-cat.” She used to 
beat the hoy over the head with a stick. “IT mind he 
come to school onct with bruises on his skull the size 


Luess, 


of a baseball.” 

Why had she beaten him? 

“He'd snuk off with the gang after school, ‘stead 
© makin’ a bee-line fer home. She didn’t want him 
runnin” with us.” 

Jupp became the butt of the other boys. “He 
cudnt fight for a cent. When vou hit ‘m, he'd shut 
his eves.” His name was funny —Jimmy Jupp. They 
had a rhyme they used to call after him on the streets: 


Jimmy Jupp. 
The sailor's pup, 
Lost his ‘fadder’ 
Aw got d up.” 


“He ust to say ‘fadder, like a Swede, when he was 
a kid. . 

“She made him work Saturdays — fer a baker — 
deliverin’ — till he got fired ‘cause we'd trip him up 
an’ spill his buns, an’ run with what we e’u'd grab, 
After that he worked fer a kike that had a dry-goods 
store. Cash-boy er somethin’. She ust to go round an’ 
collec’ his wages, fer fear we'd snatch ‘em from ’m on 
the way home.” 

Palin must have been flattered by my interest; he 
talked for an hour, standing. He made it plain that 
Jupp, a meekly honest and inoffensive boy, had been 
himself a sort of illegitimate and_ri- 
diculous outcast. We know now that such a lesson, 
learned in childhood, persists for a lifetime as a hidden 
influence in that dark background of character which 
we call “the subconscious mind.” Consequently, Jupp’s 
habitual silence would be the silence of timidity. He 
could not talk about himself, because — no matter 
what his achievement, his success, his reward in 
praise and public notice —his conviction of shameful 
inferiority would remain untouched and still uncon- 
sciously determinative. Out of his own young suffer- 
ing, he had learned to identify himself with misery, 
so that he would automatically sympathize with guilt 
and ostracism; but he would not understand the source 
of his sympathy, and he would be unable to express 
that sympathy except in his unconscious — actions. 
So, instead of admitting that he was trying to protect 
and reclaim his persecuted convicts, he would maintain 
that he was acting in the interests of the tax-payer 
and trying merely to put his prison on “a paying 
basis.” In his talks with the convicts — though he 
would unconsciously identify himself with them by his 
manner of speech he would be guardedly matter-of- 
fact and businesslike. They would see through him; 
they would “get” him at once, as if intuitively. I 
would not. I would need a cur like poor Palin 


forced to feel 








He rubbed the back of his bald head worried 
“Well, IT don’t know.” he evaded me “I'm just 
trving to do the best I can We have fewer 
escapes this wav than thev had under the old 
svstem ind fewer ‘repeats.’ Besides there's 


less trouble with the bev It costs less to hold 
them than it used to Thev work better. too 
And by cutting down the graft, the penitentiarv’s 
a lot less expensive to the tax-payer.” 

I could never get anything 
questions We talked 
agreed that he ought 


It was evident that 


from him by asking him 
about his annual repor Hi 
to make it an official statement of 


so that the papers might be tempted to 


some value 


as news, 
print it. What he needed was publicity. We began 
to choose the items that looke d as if thes might 


hit the public in the eve and ended by deciding 
that I ought to rewrite the whole report in a 
manner less dull than the official pomposity in 
which it was being droned out As this was a 
work of composition that would probably take 
some days and require frequent consu!tations with 
Jupp und since the penitentiarv was three miles 
from the village and its Grand Hotel I accepted 
his invitation to In in the warden’s official resi 
dence while [ was collaborating with him 

[It was a little white-brick house in an orchard 
outside the prison walls And when I arrived, the 
door was opened to me by a man-servant who 
pro d to be the be mi of mv first clue to the 
truth abou Jupp 


His name was P 





Two Exceptional Short Stories 


Hands 


dy Julian Street 


Bascom was a man—every inch a 
man — but Gerald had a mania, a peculiar 
mania out of which Mr. Street makes a re- 
markable story. 


Gerald 


The Pragmatic Sanction 
/y Samuel Merwin 


Minnie Mason was a woman, a big upstand- 


ing woman with personality, talent and 
ambition, which in Mr. Merwin’s hands 
form the material for a vigorous, human 
story one of his best. 


In The September McClure’s 


to explain him to me. 

“Palin.” IT asked, “how did he ever become 
interested in this business of helping cons?” 

“Search me.” Palin grinned. “It’s a good 
graft Jupp’s all right, but he’s no fool. Take it 
from me.” 

“No,” T said. “IT can see he’s no fool, but I'm 
not so sure about you. How did you happen to 
come together out here?” 

Palin held his green-toothed grin, unabashed. 
“I'm no fool neither, but P'm unlucky. They 
eaught me with the goods, an’ slapped me i 
here for ten was doin’ time inside 
when Jupp got his job here.” 

“And this friend of vours, Pitz?” 

“Oh, we sent for Pitz. He's an’ ol’ side-partnet 
We ust to run together.” 

“What was his line? Safe-cracking, too?” 

“Naw.” Palin was superior again. “*He’s just 
a nut. He don't know how to make a livin'at 
nuthin’. We teached him chicken-raisin’ since he 
come here. I ust to keep ’m when we was ott 
together.” 

“And he went to jail with vou?” 

“He did not. He went onct, back in York 
State, but that was Jupp’s fault. Ie was Jupp 
got us pinched, fallin’ down on us. That's why 
he’s been kind o’—you know — lookin’ after Us 
out here.” He winked, [Continued on page ?” 


vears. I 


o mine. 
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Feeling his appetite returning, he 
found his way to the refreshment 
room, where he became aware of 
voices behind a screen 


HY should the 

spirit. of mortal be 

proud? Often as 

this question has 
been asked, historv records no 
satisfactory answer. Inasmuch 
as man was created on the last 
day and even the humblest bug 
is of more ancient lineage, 
there does not seem to be much 
cause for pride on the ground 
of ancestry. And when you 
pause to compare what the 
human race has accomplished 
with what it might have ac- 
complished and should have 
accomplished and realize that 
thirty centuries of its vaunted 
civilization resulted in the 
prettiest little war on record, 
there does not seem to be so 
very much cause for pride on the ground of intelligence. 
So that, taking things all in all, by and large and on 


the whole, human pride is hardly a quality to be 


proud of, 

The foregoing observation, however, casts no reflec- 
tion upon Abie Lazinsky, for the simple reason that 
Abie was not proud. Abie, to be sure, had his faults 
indeed, the list would appall you —- but pride was not 
among them. Abie believed in taking things as he 
found them — he was not even particular to whom they 
belonged — and he never complained. 
philosophy he would have been classified as a fatalist: 


on the East Side he was considered a schnorrer, a gonif 


and a thorough ne’er-do-well. But he was bright and 
cheerful and generally liked. 

Nobody knew how old he was he might have been 
anywhere between thirty-five and fifty — and no one 
seemed to know exactly how he managed to keep soul 
and body together. He had been known to do every- 
thing from running a push-cart on Hester Street to 
taking tickets at the Yiddish theatre. 

His most distinctive trait was that he never did any 
thing longer than he could help. He was painstakingl 
lazy, invariably cheerful and thoroughly inconsequen- 
tial. He had blue eves, red hair and red beard and a 
nose whose ruddiness had been acquired from every 
concoction from kiimmel to slivoritz. A student of 
heredity might have suspected that, somewhere in the 
remote past, the line of Abie’s ancestry had come in 
contact with Ireland — there was something about his 
geniality and his plausibility that suggested the Blarney 
stone — but students of heredity are usually wrong. 


In the realm of 
















A Nose for News 


by Bruno Lessing 


Illustrations by Tony Sarg 


Moses Gordon, the proprietor, editor and publisher 
of Gordons Yiddish Weekly, idling moodily over a cup 
of coffee in Susskind’s café late one afternoon, chanced 
to see Abie Lazinsky enter and plead with the pro- 
prietor for sufficient credit to cover a sandwich and a 
drink, 

“There ain't absolutely nothing doing,” 
kind, with en air of finality that Abie knew was useless 
to combat. Then Gordon, coming to a swift decision, 
beckoned to Abie. 

Gorden was a reformer. Whether vou called his 
particular remedy for the ills of humanity socialism, 
nihilism, communism or any other ism, depended en 
tirely upon how you looked at the matter. 
looked at it very seriously so seriously, in fact, that 
he had invested every penny he owned and all that he 
could borrow in the weekly publication which bore his 
name. In order to make ends meet he wrote every line 
in the paper, from cover to cover, And even with all 
this effort the ends did not seem to be on meeting terms 
with each other. That very afternoon his printer had 
called upon him with a lot of advice and an urgent 
request for the money that was due him. The request 
for money Gordon ignored. It was so commonplace 
everybody was asking him for money. Some of the 
printer’s advice, however, seemed to Gordon to be 
sound. 

“You got too much high-toned stuff in vour paper,” 
the printer had said. ‘You should have some real 


a 


said Suss 


Gordon 


29 


“Em afraid,” 


trembling on tears. 


said a girl's voice, 
“But, darling 
sweetheart, don’t you trust me?” 


came a man’s voice in response 


— oe lews. I’rinstance, take that 
S% Cohen wedding to-night: Sol 
fr Berkman, y'know, is going to 
marry Cohen's daughter and 
everybody is talking about it 
because the old man’s got a 
pile of dough Now vou ought 
to have a swell account of the 
wedding in your paper.” 
Gordon decided to go to the 
wedding himself. On his way 
to Susskind’s for his customary 
daily cup of colfee, however, hie 
had read in an afternoon news 
paper of the latest anti-semitic 
legislation in Russia and he 
felt that it was imperative for 
him to write an editorial upon 
the subject. The writing of 
this editorial would prevent 
him from attending the Cohen 
wedding and it was this quandary 
him when he espied Abie Lazinsky. 
“Abie.” said he, when the Ghetto’s derelict had 
seated himself at his table, 
that vou had an education?” 
“Sure, I did.” said Abie. “TI had several educations 
But what good did they do me?” 
*Do you think you could write a story for my paper? 
Just a simple account of a wedding 


which confronted 


“didn't vou tell me once 


tell who is there 
and what kind of dresses the women wear?” 

Abie’s features lit up with enthusiasm 

“I often thought of being a reporter.” he replied. 
*“T can write poetry and songs and all sorts of things 
Sure! [ could write a fine story about a wedding.’ 
“Well, ’'m going to give vou a chance,” said Gordon, 
“and if vou make good, maybe T'll give vou a regular 
job. Now you've got to go to the Cohen wedding in 
the Star Assembly Rooms to-night and I want you to 
write five hundred words about it. Just tell who got 
married, who performed the ceremony and mention 
about fifty names. Then describe some of the finest 
clothes the women have on. I 
o'clock and I'll keep a space open for Vou 


uo lo pre SS at cleven 


*T got to have a dress suit if I go to a wedding,” said 
Abie, “and Taint got a cent.” 

Gordon wrote a few lines upon a ecard 

“Take this to Mandel’s tailor shop,” said he, “‘and 
he will lend vou a dress suit. Take good care of it 
And here’s a dollar for vou in advance If vou write a 
good story Ull give vou three dollars more.’ 

An hour later Abie Lazinsky. gazing with great setis 
faction upon his reflection in a mirror, decided to inves 
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a “shine” and a few other trim- 
mings that, he thought, would complete the picture. 
He really looked well in a dress suit rather refined, 
prosperous and benevolent. When the last of the 
dollar was gone Abie realized that he had squandered 
the possibility of a good dinner that night, but he con 
soled himself with the reflection that some kind of buffet 
In this he 


who owned more tenement houses 


his dollar in a hair-cut 


would probably be served at the wedding 
was right Cohen 
than he could count on the fingers of both hands, had 


planned that his daughter should be married in a blaze 


of glory, The caterer’s instructions were to spare no 
expense, When Abie arrived at the hall he inquired 
immediately for the refreshment room and here, while 
the guests were arriving, he gorged himself with sand 


wiches and salads, He entered the main hall, gazed 
carefully upon the assembled throng and then pounced 
down upon Mrs. Rosenstein whose gown, 1t seemed to 
him, outshone all others in splendor 

Lady,” ‘I'm a reporter from the paper 
If vou tell me kind of 
like to write something about it 

‘Oh. how lovelv!” exclaimed Mrs. Rosenstem. “ You 
can sav I had on a pink satin with [rish pot lace and 
gold passementerie with Rhinestones and green buckles, 
made by Drevfus of Avenue A 
My husband never could tell 


he said, 


what clothes vou vot on Vad 


square in the neck, 


It’s so funny about men 


anvbody what L had on.” 

* Lady said Abie. gravely, as he jotted down the 
information, “vour husband could be a very smart 
man just the same.” 


“Do vou put it in the paper for nothing?” asked Mrs. 
Rose \bie surveved her with renewed interest. 
Here was a phase of journalism that had not occurred 
to him before 

“We don't exactly charge for it.” he said, with an 
amiable smile, “but if anvbody gives us anything we 
don't make a fuss over il 

“Come with said Mrs 
Abie to a stout man who was leaning against th 
stretch his collar. 


nstem 


me, Rosenstein. She led 


wall 
struggling vainly to 
* Morris.” she 


couple of dollars 


said, “please give the gentleman a 


He's the editor of a paper and he’s 
going to put me tn it.” 


“What paper is it?” asked Mr 


Rosenstein. 


* Gord s Yiddish Week explained Abie “We 
don't make a specialty of weddings but vour wife got 
such a fine dress I want to give her a good write-up.” 

—s hat's a bum anare hist paper, said Rosenstein, 
handing Abie the moneys 


“> ~ 2A 


“Oh. how lovely! 


exclaimed Mrs, Rosenstein to the inquiring reporter, 


“I don’t write the opimons,” said Abie. “I’m the 
society and wedding reporter.” 

Within half an hour he had obtained a list of every- 
body at the wedding and a description of more than a 
dozen gowns. Profiting by Mrs. Rosenstein’s uncon- 
scious suggestion he first hinted that the payment of a 
small sum would be acceptable and, by gradual steps, 
arrived at the point where he boldly asked for two dol- 
lars as the price of printing a description of a woman's 
dress. He had accumulated nearly twenty dollars when, 
feeling his appetite returning, he found his way to the 
Here he was standing, alone 
when he 


refreshment room. 
there was not even a waiter in the room 
became aware of voices behind a sereen that stood in 
the corner of the room. 

“Tm afraid,” said a girl's voice, trembling on tears. 

“But, darling sweetheart, don’t vou trust me?” came 
i man’s voice in response. 

“T do, oh! vou know Ido. But 
There's no telling what he will do.” 


Uncle will be so 


“=e ‘ 
Purious: 


a \H! What do L care for vour uncle? The moment 
we're married we can afford to laugh at him.” 

“Oh, L couldn't do it, dear. Um afraid.” 

“If vou refuse, sweetheart, it will break my heart.” 

Abie, with a sandwich in his hand, walked around the 
screen. In the voung man he recognized Nathan 
Berkovitz, a bank clerk of whom he had frequently 
borrowed small sums of money. The girl, who was 
sitting on a chair with her handkerchief pressed to her 
eves, he had never seen before. 

* Hello, Abie.” said the young man 
vet the dress suit?” 

Abie ignored the question and gazed at the girl. 

“Ts she in trouble?” he asked. 

“T want her to elope with me and she won't do it,” 
said Berkovitz. “That's all there is to it.” 

“Oh, Nathan!” exclaimed the girl, protestingly. 

“Abie’s all right.” said Nathan. “He won't tell 
anvbody.”” 

“Sure I won't,” exclaimed Abie. **Why don’t you 
marry him, young lady? He’s a nice fellow. You 
couldn't find a better husband in ten years.” 

*Y'e see, Abie, it’s like this,” explained the voung 
man, “Sadie is Mr. Cohen's niece and he’s her guar- 
dian. He doesn’t want her to marry me because I 
haven't got enough money. But we love each other 
and I can support her. I want her to go over to Jersey 
with me and get married to-night but she’s afraid 

Abie stuffed the last fragment of his sandwich into 


“Where did vou 











“you can 


say | had on pink satin with Irish point lace, made by Dreyfus of Avenue A~ 
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his mouth and slowly nodded his head as he munched 
it. Then, in a voice that was very soft, 

“Lady,” said he, “if what Nathan says is right 
about your loving him, don’t you waste any time. Love 
is a great business. It’s like a — like a plum. When 
it’s ripe, that’s the time to eat it. If it ain’t ripe, it’s 
sour and you got to cook it and if it’s too ripe it’s rotten, 
So when it’s just ripe enough vou shouldn't lose any 
time and if you do you'll always be sorry.” 

“Bully for vou, Abie!” cricd the young man. “| 
didn’t think vou had it in vou.” 

“And Tl tell vou what PH do.” Abie went on. “PI 
go with vou over to Jersey and be a witness.” 

“What d've say, Sadie?” cried Nathan, eagerly, 
He'll go with us and be a witness and no one can ever 
say that we ran off by ourselves. Will vou do it, dear?” 

It is well-nigh impossible for a man to fathom a 
young woman's mind under such circumstances or to 
understand what arguments will) mfluence them. 
Strange as it may seem, the presence of Abie, whom she 
had never seen before and his willingness to accompany 
them gave sudden courage to Sadie and, with moist 
eves, she nodded bravely to her lover. 

“Tlooray!” cried Nathan. “We'll meet vou down- 
stairs by the door, Abie, in two minutes.” 

Abie was emerging from the coat-room. struggling 
into his overcoat when a short, rotund individual laid 
# hand upon his arm. 

“Tm Mr. Cohen,” said the individual. “They tell 
me you're a reporter. L wish you'd say in your paper 
that I'm giving the bride a tenement house. Did they 
tell vou that Solomons is providing the re‘reshments 
and Reznik is furnishing the music?” 

“Mr. Solomons told me so himself,” said Abie, 
I'll remember about Reznik.” 

“Buy vourself some cigars,” said Cohen, pressing a 
hill into Abie’s hand. As Abie passed down the stairs 
he heard the strains of Reznik’s band which announced 
the beginning of the ceremony. 

“It’s too bad to take you away from the wedding,” 
said Nathan. 

*Elopements is more important as weddings,” said 
Abie. “T'm working on Gordon's Weekly now and I bet 
if I write the whole story about vou and the voung lady 
eloping I get a regular job with free theatre tickets.” 

“Oh, are you a reporter?” exclaimed the voung 
woman, aghast. 

“Don't worry, dear.” said Nathan, 
“The kind of reporter Abie could be isn’t going to do us 
any harm. Besides, it’s got to come out anyhow, so why 
shouldn’t we see that it gets into the paper straight?” 

On their way to the ferry Abie stopped at a telegraph 
office to dispatch a message to Gordon, “collect.” 

“The Cohen wedding is all right but [ got some- 
thing more important [ couldn't tell you the 
details before I get back because it’s a big secret 

Wait for me Abie” 

When they reached Jersey City they made for the home 
of Rabbi Simpkovitch, a distant relative of Nathan 
They met him descending the steps of his house, lead- 
ing a small boy of six or seven years by the hand. 

“Hello, Rabbi!” cried Nathan, joyfully. “it's 
lucky we didn't miss Vou, This is Miss Sadie Cohen 
and we want to get married right away. We're cloping.” 

The Rabbi extended the palms of both hands. 

“How could I?” he asked, in a petulant voice. “I 
just get a telegram from my sister in Philadelphia that 
Isidore her husband got to go to San Francisco in the 
morning and IT got to take the boy back.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Nathan. “There's no hurry 
whout that. Just marry us and then we'll see you off. 

“Don't vou understand?” cried the Rabbi. “He's 
my sister’s boy and I got to go with him to Philadel- 
phia because he’s afraid to travel alone and the train 
leaves in fifteen minutes. Ov! Ov! And FT got se 
much to doin the morning. Everybody thinks a rabbi 
cen loaf all day long.” 

* That won't de at all, Rabbi,” said Nathon. You've 
just got to marry us. Can't vou get anybody el 
take the bey back?” 

“Who should I get?” cried the Rabbi, in despair. 
“Tf T could, do vou think Pm such a goose to go on a 
chase like this when P'm busy?” 

\ sudden inspiration came to Nathan. 

“Tlere’s my friend, Abie Lazinsky,” he 
“He's the very man. Abie, vou'll be a good fellow and 
take the little boy to Philadelphia, won't vou?” 

Abie seratched his head. 

“T got two articles to write for the paper and 

“Oh, write them some other time.” 
said Nathan. “The Rabbi will give vou 
five dollars for vour trouble. And Fl 
make it five more. “‘How’s that?” 
“Ten dollars?” cried Abie. 

“Say, I give you ten dollars by myself.” said the 
Rabbi, eagerly, drawing a thick pocket-hbook — from 

A moment later Abie, somewhat bew!!- 
dered, found himself trudging [Continued on page 46 


and 


reassuringly. 


se uo 


exclaimed. 


his coat. 
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George W Lederer’ss Reminiscences 


EVERAL months ago, on a day burdened with 


world-shaking news, every important newspaper sao r~ = 

in the city of New York made room upon its As Seé t forth b RLZAVOD, Dre, — 
front page for the story of a Turk, registered at Y —— 

a hotel in Central Park West, who, according to the [ 


account, had rushed to America from Constantinople to 


find a young girl who had mysteriously disappeared al 
from the Sultan’s harem. Clemenceau, Llovd George, ; war t. 

















” 


the condition of President Wilson, the Red Terror, the 

uprisings in Germany, the débdcle in the Senate — all 

were peremptorily shunted to one side to make room 

for this. For, as the editors appreciated, it was the a - da nN N ath an 
type of story that appeals to Americans much more 

richly than the more sober news of the day all compact. 

Three days after the newspapers printed the story, the 

editors learned that they had been bamboozled by a 

theatrical press-agent. The story yas a “plant” for a | 
moving picture bearing the classic @ 


preted wey ame, “The Virgin Back of the Scenes 


Twenty vears before this almost to a day, every im- 
portant newspaper in the city of New York made room . 
upon its front page for the story of three beautiful girls, of Press- Agent V 
and one in particuiar, whose lives were hanging in the . 
balance from having eaten poisoned chocolates sent to 
them by some mysterious unknown. Eugene V. Debs, 
the new outline of policy by President MeKialey, the 
South African troubles, serious race riots in Georgia, 
the renewed agitation for a merchant marine — all 
were peremptorily shunted to one side to make room 
for this. For, as the editors appreciated, it was the 
type of story that appeals to Americans much more 
richly than the more sober news of the day all compact. 
Three days after the newspapers printed the story, the 
editors learned that they had been bamboozled by a 
theatrical press-agent. The story was a “plant” for a 
musical show bearing the classic name, “*The Casino 
Girl.” 

The business of theatrical press-agency is an eternal 
struggle between the reluctance and scepticism 
of the newspaper editor and the inventiveness 
and ingenuity of the press-agent; and it is to ip 
the credit of the latter that the records of the ay 
last two decades have uniformly returned him OR 
victor by a large margin. The Anna Held 
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milk-baths, the temporary changing of Mabel Talia- a0; “Tam boasting. The producer who is not properly 
ferro’s name to merely Nell, the heralding of Polaire proud of the results of his press-ageney is a liar. A 
as the ugliest woman in the world, the police lines man owes his clection to the Presidency to press-agency; 
at the advance box-office sale for Maude Adams, the 2.9) a great war is won as much by press-agency as by bul- 
tan-bark spread in West Forty-second Street so that SNS) lets; why should a theatrical manager affect not to 
no traffic noise might disturb Mrs. Patrick Camp- ary admit and admire its power to make him?” 
bell, the fainting of women at the presentation of 2) *But you don’t mean to say that a good press-agent 
Clyde Fitch’s “The City,” the announcement of t= can work with no material behind him?” 
Ethel Barrymore’s numerous engagements to titled a0) “Certainly not, jackass,” — our friend, by way of 
Englishmen, the Gabys Deslys’ King of Portugal aft apology, here handed me a princely-looking cheroot 
hoax — these are but a few of his innumerable ©) “one can’t make bricks without straw.” 
triumphs. For, to paraphrase P. T. Barnum — be “Or,” I concordantly ventured, having lighted it 
there’s a newspaper editor born every minute. S) and sampled a whiff, “‘cigars.”’ 

Theatrical press-agency as we have come to know S “But give a lively press-agent some decent material 
it in more recent years may be said first to have Q to work with,” our friend went on, heedless of my hot 
shown signs of blossoming to purple flower in the ~) , one, “give him a map of the battle-field with the posi- 


tion of the enemy clearly indicated, and the results 
are noble ones: For example, “The Belle of New York,’ 
was intrinsically a very good show, but shrewd press- 
agency made the publics of America and England be- 
lieve that it was twice as good, and twice as well worth 
seeing, as it actually was. Belasco is a whip-hand at 
this sort of thing in these days. When he announces 
that Puccini is to make an opera out of ‘The Son- 
Daughter, the public promptly reads a doubled valu 
into the play and rushes to see it. I used to do much 
the same thing in a different manner. I'd announce 
that the plot of ‘The Belle of New York’ had exer ised 
such an appeal over this or that celebrated French or 
Italian dramatist that he was even then contracting 
for the rights to the libretto in order to make a straight 
play out of it. What if the story was doubted, even 
snickered at? A snicker is just as good publicity as a 
frown. Every time you make a man laugh—whethet 
the laugh is on you or not — you add a prospective 
ticket-buyer to your hox-office line.” 

** Yes, sir. | said. “Go on.” 

“Again,” our Lederer pursued, “vou will recall that 


heyday of our friend Lederer. There were, true 
enough, press-agents of a high flavor before that era, 
but the modern six-cylinder press-agent first: came 
to life when Lederer came to life. For it was Lederer 
who devised the strategy that press-agents follow to 
this day; it was he who worked out the ground-plan 
of the great hocus-pocus that the theatrical pub- 
licity man of the present time places his faith upon. U | 
It matters not that the old circus methods have 

to-day, at least for the time being, passed out of theatri 
cal press-agency, that the press-agency now often takes 
on a suaver and stricter air. At bottom, the general 
ship that oozed the story of the poisoned candy into the 
gazettes twenty vears ago and the generalship that 
oozed the story of the Turk into the same gazettes only 


























a few months ago, are twins. 

It occurred to me that a peep behind the scenes of 
press-agency in the days of its birth might not be lack- 
ing in salt. IT accordingly bade our friend Lederer 
deliver. 








“Press-agency,” he began, glancing at his watch 
and observing that as it was already ten p. m. and as 















































he had to catch a train to Philadelphia at nine the next at: Lt I have already told you that much of the beauty-repu 
oe he would have only eleven hours to explain ee I tation of many of my famous Casino girls was created 
umself; “press-ageney,” he continued, “was responsi- > eS by crafty press-agency. However, I was not concrete 
ble for at least three-quarters of my theatrical suc- “ - an, ee when I told vou. Here are some of the inside stories 
cesses.” ———— = of how the thing worked. Take the first example, that 
I permitted a realistic look of indignant disbelief to 4 of Geraldine Fair. Here was a moderately ae 
traverse my features. . but by no manner of means a rip-snorter. A girl is 
Lay , - . rt se 2 - . ; = ; j 
You are too modest, good sir!” I gasped. Louise Hepne r often as pretty as her ankles are slender. The Fair 


“Modest your grandmother!” returned our friend girl’s ankles were not slender. [Continued on page 62] 








From the Proscenium 

Box of our bay window my 
Husband and I discerned the 
absurd plots and counterplots 
being hatched 


Y HO is Ann Woltor, the beautiful woman with 


/ uu past und a broken tooth? Who is Allan 
John, the intriguing. unexpected guest whe 
vrrived delightfully intoxicated? And who 


is the sweet “Mav Girl.” Mav Davies? All were present 
at the house party of Mr. and Mrs. Delville 
party staged as a play called “ Rainv Week’ 


and acted by 


a house 
“a play 
that could never dream it was a play 
seven Invited guests and the unexpected one “actors 
who never even remotel) suspect that the Vv are actors.” 

Ann Woltor 
a question as to her broken tooth, sought to flee, but the 
host broughteher Has the host known her before? 
Perhaps he has. For he divulges this much to his wife 
after he has bre Ann back. Fifteen years before 
he had seenth i called * The Woman with the 
Broken Tooth The face in that picture was the face 


or is her name Stolter?), embarrassed by 


hack 


sught 


pieture 


of Ann Woltor or Stolter. Allan John startles the 
household by blowing a whistle at midnight. but the 
mvstery surrounding him ts no nearer solution. 


Che lovable May Girl is loved by all the party, If she 


has any preference it is for Allan John, but there are 

breakers ahead here, for the discovery is made by tele 

polvconne that she is to marrv Dr. Brawne. a man twice her 
he fourth act begins 

YLEEP is a funny thing! Really comical [ mean! 
S \ Magician's Trick! No ou have it and 
now vou d ,! 

Certau L had ver little of it the night of Dr 
Bra rhe telephone conversation I Was too surprised 

Yet staring up through those long wakeful hours into 

ttv black heights of mv bedroom ceiling it didn’t 
seem to be so much the conver sation itself as the per 
i] tl irrele int events succeeding that conversation 
that ke pt hurtling bac k so into my visual consciousness 

The hI ness of the Ma Girl 54 ves! The brightness 
f her hatr! Rollins’s nex ’ Phe pe rfectly wanton 
hideousness of Rollins’s necktie! The Bang Bang 

Bang of a storm-tortured shutter wav off in the 

mew here! 

Fumbl back from the shadowy telephone-stand 
nto the brightly-lighted upper hall with the single 
esire to find 1 Husband and confide to him as exped 
tiously as possible this news ch had so amazed me, 
| vd | bled instead pon the May Girl herself, 

mitoin omew ha list | » the stairs toward bed 
Rollin Was clo ! | ! her book anc a 


lta, 
al ge 


+ 


« 

y ae, 
eS as 
é het 
5 


: 
ie 





George Keets followed with a 


films sky-blue scart, 
pitcher of water. 

“Oh, it isn’t “Good Night,’ dear, is it?” I questioned. 

“Yes,” said the May Girl. “I?m — pretty tired.” 
She certainly looked it. 

Rollins quite evidently was in despair. He was not 
to accomplish his *kiss” after all, it would seem. All 
the long day, I judged, he had been whipping up his 
cheeky courage to meet some magic opportunity of the 
evening. And now, it appeared, there wasn’t going to 
be any evening! Even the last precious moment indeed 
was to be ruined by George Keets’s perfidious intrusion! 

It was the Bride’s voice though that rang down the 
actual curtain on Rollins’s ‘Perfect Day.’ 

“Oh, Miss Davies! — Miss Davies!” called the Bride. 
“You mustn’t forget to return your ring, you know!”’ 

“Why, no, so I mustn't,” rallied the May Girl 

Twice I heard Rollins swallow very hard. Any an- 
tique was sacred to him, but a family antique. Oh, ye 
vous! 

“_ K Keep the ring!” stammered Rollins. It 
was the nearest point to real heroism surely that funny 
little Rollins would ever attain. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” protested the May Girl. Very 
definitely she snapped the silken threads, removed 
the clumsy bauble from her finger, and solemnly handed 
it back to Rollins. “But— But it’s a beautiful 
ring!’ she hastened chivalrously to assure him. 
‘Tl Til keep the assented with 
real dimples 

On Rollins’s sweating face the symptoms of acute 
suddenly. With a glare that would 
have annihilated a less robust soul than George Keets’s 


orchids!” she 


‘ olla sc showed 
I 


he turned and laid bare his horrid secret to an unfeel- 
ing Public 

a 
* The 
hired the orchids! 


vou kept the ring,’ sweated Rollins. 
The orchids have got to go back! —I only 
- That is I—TI bribed the Gardener 
They ve got to be back by eleven o clock to-night. For 
some sort of a — a party.” 

*'To-night?” I gasped. “In all this storm? Why, 
what if the May Girl had refused to — to ——?”’ 

In Rollins’s small, blinking eyes, Romance and 


rather 


Thrift battled together in terrible combat. 
‘IT gotta go back,” mumbled Rollins. 

wat ht” 
“Oh, for goodness sake, you mustn't risk losing your 
teh!” laughed the Mav Girl. 

ve Keets didn’t laugh. 


*He’s got my 


Geot He hooted! I had never 
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As Charming 
a Story as 


‘Molly Make - Believe” 


heard him hoot before, and ribald as the sound seemed 
emanating from his distinctly austere lips, the mechan- 
ical construction of that hoot was in some way strangely 
becoming to him. 

The May Girl quite frankly though was afraid he had 
hurt Rollins’s feelmgs. Returning swiftly from her 
bedroom with the lovely exotics bunched cautiously in 
one hand she turned an extravagantly tender smile on 
Rollins’s unhappy face. 

“Just —Just one of them,” she apologized, ‘is 
crushed a little. I know you told me to be awfully care- 
ful of them. I'm very sorry. But truly,” she smiled, 
‘it’s been — perfectly wonderful — just to have them 
for a dav! Thank you! — Thank you a whole lot, I 
mean! And for the day itself — it’s — it’s been very — 
pleasant,”’ she lied gallantly. 

Snatching the orchids almost roughly from her hand 
Rollins gave another glare at George Keets and started 
for his own room. With his fingers on the door handle 
he turned and glared back at the May Girl herself. 
Pleasant?’ he scoffed. “* Pleasant?”” And _ crossing 
the threshold he slammed the door hard behind him. 

Never have I seen anything more boorish! 

“Why — Why, how tired he must be,” 
the May Girl. 

“Tired?” hooted George Keets. He was still hooting 
when he joined the Bride and Bridegroom in the library. 

It must have been fifteen minutes later that, returning 
from an investigation of the banging blind, I ran into 
Rollins stealing surreptitiously to the May Girl’s door. 
Quite unconsciously, doubtless, but with most rapacious 
effect, his sparse hair was rumpled in innumerable 
directions, and the stealthy boy-pirate hunch to his 
shoulders added the last touch of melodrama to the 
scene. Rollins as a gay Lothario was certainly a new 
idea. I could have screamed with joy. But while I 
debated the ethics of screaming for joy only, the May 
Girl herself as though in reply to his crafty knock opened 
her door and stared frankly down at him with a funny, 
flushed sort of astonishment. She was in her great 
boyish blanket-wrapper, with her gauzy gold hair waft- 
ing like a bright breeze across her neck and shoulders, 
and the radiance of her I think would have startled any 
man. But it knocked the breath out of Rollins. 

“*P_p-pleasant!” gasped Rollins, quite abruptly. “It 
was a —a Miracle!” 

**_. Miracle?”’ puzzled the May Girl. 


exclaimed 


ALL-PAPERS!” babbled Rollins. ‘‘Suppose 

it had been true?” he besought her. “To-day, 
[ mean? Our Betrothal?’’ With total unexpectedness 
he began to flutter a handful of wall-paper samples 
under the May Girl’s astonished nose. “I've got a 
little flat you know in town,” prattled Rollins. “Just 
one room and bath. It’s pretty dingy. But for a long 
time now I've been planning to have it all repapered. 
And if you'd choose the wall-paper for it,— it would 
he pleasant to think of during—during the years!” 
habbled Kollins. 

“What?” puzzled the May Girl. Then quite sud- 
denly she reached out and took the papers from Rollins’s 
hand and bent her lovely head over them in perfectly 
solemn contemplation. “Why — why the pretty gray 
one with the white gulls and the flash of blue!”’ she de- 
cided almost at once, looked up for an instant, smiled 
straight into Rollins’s fatuous eyes, and was gone again 
behind the impregnable fastness of her closed door, 
leaving Rollins gasping like a fool, his shoulders droop- 
ing, his limp hands clutching the sheet of white gulls 
with all the absurd manner of an amateur Prima Donna 
just on the verge of bursting into song! 

And all of a sudden starting to laugh I found myself 
crying instead. It was the expression in Rollins’s eyes, 
I think. The one “off-guard” expression perhaps of 
Rollins’s life! A seorching flame of self-revelation, 2s 
it were, that consumed even as it illuminated, leaving 
only gray ashes and perplexity. Not just the look it 
was of a Little-Man-Almost-Old-who-had-Never-Had- 
a-Chance-to-Play. But the look of a Little-Man- 
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Almost-Old who sensed suddenly for the first time that 


he never would have a chance to play! That Fate 


denying him the glint of wealth, the flash of romance, 
the scar even of tragedy, had stamped him merely with 
the indelible sign of a Petson-Who-Wasn't — Meant- 
to-be-Liked! 

Truly I was very glad to steal back into my dark 
room for a moment before trotting down-stairs again to 
join all those others who were essentially intended for 





Liking and Loving, so eminently fitted.— whether they 
refused or accepted it, 
human experience. 

On my way down it was only human, of course, to 
stop in the May Girl’s room. Rollins or no Rollins, it 
was the May Girl’s problem that seemed to me the 
only really maddening one of the moment. What in 
Creation was Life planning to proffer the May 
Girl? — Dr. Brawne?— Dr. Brawne?—It wasn't 
just a question of De. Brawne! But a question of 
the May Girl herself! 

She was still in her blanket-wrapper when I entered 
the room, but had hopped into bed, and sat bolt-up- 
right rocking vaguely, with her knees gathered to her 
chin in the circle of her slender arms. 

“What seems to be the matter?” I questioned. 

“That’s what I don’t know,” she dimpled almost 
instantly. “‘But I seem to be worrying about —- some- 
thing.” 

“Worrying?” I puzzled. 

* Well,— maybe it’s about the Pom Dog,” suggested 
the May Girl helpfully. ‘His mouth is so very — very 
tiny. Do you think he had enough supper?” 

“Oh, I'm sure he had enough supper,” I hastened to 
reassure her. 

Very reflectively she narrowed her eves to review the 
further field of her possible worries. 

“That cat — that your Husband said he sent away 
just before I came for fear I'd bring some — some con- 
tradictory animals,— are you quite sure that he’s got a 
good home?” she worried. 

“Oh, the best in the world,” I said. “‘A Maternity 
Hospital!” 

“Kittens?” brightened the May Girl for a single 
instant only. “Oh, vou really mean kittens? Then 
surely there’s nothing to worry about in that direc- 
tion!” 

“Nothing but — kittens,” I conceded. 

“Then it must be Allan John,” said the May Girl. 
“His feet! Of course, I can't exactly help feeling pretty 


for the full normal gamut of 


. oo 

Rainy Week rts 

responsible for Allan John, Are you sure are you 
quite sure, I meen, that he hasn't been sitting round 
with wet feet all the evening’ He isn't exactly the 


With a sudden irrele 
vant gesture she unclasped her knees, and shot her 
feet straight out in front of her Whatever in 
the world,” she cried out, “am | going to do with 


croupy type, of course, but 


Allan John when it comes timre to go home? Now 
gold-fish,” she reflected, “in a real emergency czn 
always be tucked away in the bath-tub \nd 
once when I brought home a Japanese Baby.” she 
giggled in spite of herself, “they made me keep 
in my own room. But 2s 

“But [ve got a worry of my own,” I inte: 
rupted. “It’s about your fainting. It scared me 
dreadfully. I've just been telephoning to D1 


Brawne about it.” 

\c ross the May Girl's supple body a ¢ urious tig] Less 
settled suddenly. 

“You told Dr. Brawne that I —fainted?” 
she said. “You you oughtn’t to have done that!” 
li was only too evident that she was displeased 


. UT we were worried,” I repeated. “We had 

B to tell him. We didn’t like to take the re- 
sponsibility.” 

With her childish hands spread flatly as a brace on 
either side of her she seemed to retreat for a moment 
into the gold veil of her hair. Then very resolutely her 
face came peering out again 

“And just what did Dr. Brawne 
the May Girl. 

“Why, something very romantic,” I admitted. “The 
somewhat astonishing news, in fact, that you were eu- 
gaged — to him.” 

“Oh, but you know, I'm not!” protested the May 
Girl with unmistakable emphasis. ‘*No!— No!” 

“And that he was hoping to be married next Septem- 
ber. On the 15th to be perfectly exact,” I confided 

“Well very likely I shall ‘Continued on page 47 | 


tell] your ” asked 


“> ar Bee 


“If I'm to be married in September, without being engaged, I thought I'd better pick up what experience I could on my own hook!” 
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Now it is to ask 
Shall peopl serve mon or shall 
mone Sel people 
Shall the conditions of getting born, 
rowing up, marrving and giving i 
marriage, living, working and dving, 
and all going to and fro upon the earth. be accidentalls 


governed by the rate at which minute particles of gold 
are recovered from the rocks and transferred to bank 


vaults? — or shall the token of value which we name 
monev be made subservient to human needs? 

If vou think these questions dramatized for a 
literary purpose we are not surprised But we are 
obliged at once to establish our ground. There 
fore, we produce an involuntary witness of the 
highest authority. We quote from the recent report 
of the British Committee on Currenev and Foreign 
Ex hi Lie After the War il paragraph whic h Is meant 
to be understood only by financial minds. Without 
some interpretation it is almost impenetrable to any 
other kind of mind 

his Committee is by way of explaining how under 
normal conditions Great Britain was used to protect 
her gold standard that is, how she maintained a cer 
tain ratio of gold metal to the volume of paper money 


If the volume 


hook currency began increas 


and check book curreneyv in cireulation 


ind ( heck 


| paper Thien 


ing too fast, or if for some renson other countries began 
drawing gold away from Great Britain, then the Bank 
of England raised its discount rate This means that 

raised the rate of interest to the borrowers of credit. 


charging them perhaps 5 per cent., instead of 5. I 
vou are unfamiliar with banking terms, no matter 
The point lies elsewhere We need not stop here to 


Bank ol 


| , 
t. nor the tes 


England 


hnique of power by which 


explain show the raises the rate of 


having 


nteres 


done so, at mpels everybody to pia the higher rate 
What we are interested in is the chain of consequences 
The Committee EXPLAls W hat happens explains it for 
the understanding of financial minds in the follow 
in i 
Phe raisin f the Bank's discount rate 
ind the steps take to make it effeetive in the 
market necessaril led to a general rise of interest 
rates and a restriction of credit New enterprises 
vere therefore postponed and the demand for con 
struction materials and other capital goods was 
lessened The con equent stan kening of employ 
ment also diminished the demand for consumable 


hil holde rs of sto ks of ‘ ommodities « arried 


largel vith borrowed mone being confronted 
with an increase of interest charges, if not with 
actual difficulty in renewing loans, and with the 
prospect of falling prices, tended to press their 
voods in a weak market The result was a decline 
in rohiel il prices I the h rte market which, by) 
checking imports and stimulating exports, correct 

ed the adverse trade balance which was the primary 
cause of the difficult 

Now let us break this tight financial statement into 


its elements of fact and look at them in our own unfi 
nancial way. 

The Bank of England finds its gold reserve getting 
low. Everything else is going merrily. People are busy 
and expectant and prosperous. Only the gold reserve 
and that is awful. So, the Bank of 
England raises its discount rate, and these six things 


immediately happen, namely: 


is Zong wrong 


oney Or Us 


miraculous stock of gold as Great Britain may be able 


by 
Caret 
Carrett 


Cartoon by Gordon Ross 


First: New enterprises are postponed, Why? Not 
hecause they are undesirable. Not because there is 
already enterprise enough. No. Only hecause the 


Bank of England's gold reserve is low. 
The demand for construction materials falls 
Because new enterprises are postponed, and 


Second: 
off. Whi? 
new enterprises are postponed because the Bank of 
England is fretting about its gold reserve. 

Third: There is a slackening of employment, or, in 
one direct word, unemployment. Why? Because the 
makers of construction materials have had to slow down 
hecause new enterprises are postponed; because the 
decimal mark at the end of the weekly statement of the 
Bank of England shows a low ratio of gold in its vaults 
to the amount of paper money and check book currency 
going around, 

Fourth: Holders of commodiiies are obliged to sacri 
fice their wares for two reasons. One reason is that the 
money they borrow at the bank on their merchandise 
stocks is suddenly made to be dear. The other reason 
is that because so many workers are unemployed 
owing to the falling off in the demand for construction 
materials: owing to the postponement of new enter 
prise; owing to the rise in the untecest rate; owing to the 
Bank of England’s worry about gold 
Wherefore, there Is depression 


people cannot 
buy as much as usual. 
in the retail trade 
Fifth: 
ports are stimulated. This means that the goods which 
the British people cannot buy, since they are unem 


Prices having fallen in the home markets, ex 


ploved, are sold at reduced prices to foreign countries. 
This creates what we call a favorable balance of inter 
national trade; and when the foreign countries begin 
to pay for the goods which the unemployed British 
then gold comes pouring into 
the Bank of England, its reserves are built up, the 
mark at the end of its weekly statement is 
again ws it should be, and, 
Sirth: The Gold Standard Is Triumphant. 


people could not enjoy, 


de imal 


It is nothing that industry has been retarded, that 
people have been unemployed, that goods, which the 
workers who produced them could not afford to buy 
have been sold abroad for gold. 

If this is not the case of people being subject. to 
money, instead of money being subject to the needs of 
people, what would you eall it? 

In all this wise and solemn report of the British Com- 
mittee on Currency and Foreign Exchange After the 
War there is not the ghost of an attempt to relate the 


volume of English money to the 
amount of wealth existing, or produc- 
ing, or needful to be produced in the 
future. The one and only considera- 
tion is how to preserve the gold 
standard how to relate the volume 
of paper money and check book eur- 
reney to as much of the world’s 
to capture and keep her hands upon. That parcel of 
gold, whatever it happens to be, will determine the 
value of existing wealth, the conditions of trade, the 
latitude of new enterprise, and also the state of employ- 
ment, — for if it be necessary for the sake of preserving 


the gold standard that there shall occur a * slackening 
of employment,” and in consequence a “diminished 
demand for consumable goods” on the part of the 


people, then that will have to happen. Finance knows 
no other way. 

We have cited the English document mainly for the 
reason that it supplies the perfect text. To do so, how- 
ever, is appropriate for another reason. British finance 
is resolved at any price to uphold the gold standard and 
is taking the lead in that fatuity. This will mean, of 
course, a terrific deflation of money, a great fall in 
prices, much unemployment and all the evils of read 
justment inseparable from that old-fashioned remedy 

What the English are doing we are doing also. Ws 
are co-keepers of the money fetich. For example: 

During all of 1919 the inflation of paper money and 
check book currency centinued in this country, as in 
war time, Most 
of the additional money created in that vear was ab- 
sorbed by speculators, lo nobod, ‘s benefit save that of 
speculators. In consequence of this uninterrupted 
creation of new money, prices went higher and higher, to 
everybody's woe. And yet there was no harsh outery 
against continuing inflation. The gold reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks stood high. That was all that 
finance required. 

In 1920 our gold began to run away. Other countries 
mace large inroads upon our gold reserves, which began 
suddenly to fall. Immediately there was a furious de- 
mand for measures to be taken. As week by week the 
gold reserves fell Wall Street grew more and more ex- 
cited, and then our Federal Reserve Banks, like the 
Bank of England, began to raise their discount rates, 
making money dearer to all borrowers; and at the same 
time these Federal Reserve Banks, which are controlled 
by the Government, called upon private bankers to 
reduce loans and restrict credits, 

Reflect for a moment on the implications « 


A good deal of it was unnecessary. 


f this 


situation. 

Although the currency already was greatly inflated 
and prices in consequence were abnormally high, vel 
throughout the vear 1919 speculators in commodities 
and securities could borrow all the cheap money they 
wanted to put prices higher still: and they could do so 
because there was plenty of gold in the bank vaults. 
For that reason and no other. 

But in 1920 there is no longer plenty of gold. There- 
fore, interest rates are raised, and credit at the bank is 
made dearer to everybody and maccessible to some, 
because less credit is neéded in the conduct of business 
generally, not because prices are too high. not because 
speculators have borrowed too much, but because the 
For that reason and no other. 
It is 


gold reserve has fallen. 

The present money dilemma is world-wide. 
the same wherever modern finance is practised. 

During the War all the belligerent nations abandoned 
the gold standard, printed money in fantastic, unlimited 
amounts, and spent it for war purposes. That wild 
money now is in the hands of the [Continued on page 60} 
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seem to be one of the overlooked features 

of a motor car. In a Maxwell they have had the 

extreme of attention. For instance, a road engi- 

neer, in about 500,000 miles of experimental driving, has 

constantly tested and studied them. That is why you can 

check the speed of a Maxwell in an instant and bring it to 
a standstill either by foot brake or hand brake. 
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They equal, pound for pound, the steels in any car built. 
But no car has steels just like them. 

In a large measure they contribute to Maxwell's grow- 
ing prestige, as expressed in figures like these: nearly 
400,000 now in use; and 100,000 more for the year 1920, 


MAXWELL MOTOR CAR CO., INC., DETROIT 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION: 74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Ne trouver vous pas que les zephirs qui mureney 
l es jandons deté odorants ne sont guere 





ent dans le 
plus calmants que mon Tal Dyer-Kass 


—Kerko ry ‘Pans 

















Translation: Do you not find that 


bre zes whispering in fragrant 
2 This his, ' ee 
SO Nidan TALC 


Madame, Mademoiselle, there is a rare fra- 
grance, a refinement, a soothing coolness in , 
Djer-Kiss Talc, which bring welcome relief 
to the hot skin in summer—whether used 
fter the bath or to add its finishing touch 
to the toilette so dainty 

If you have not yet learned how refresh 

g Tale can be, you will want of course to 


i 
use this Parisian Talc—Djer-Kiss Talc—so 
f 





ssary the warm summer through. So 
t all the year ‘round, 


Made in France 
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last three years. its officers have had time to 
think only of keeping out of jail. There is an 
air of decline about all its headquarters. Its 
morale is shattered. It hasn’t won a single 
strike since Lawrence. So much for the 
ostensible 1. W. W., the Haywood I. W. W., 
the dual-union I. W. W 

But 1. W. W-ism isn’t a pale thing. It isa 
red-veined, raucous, ubiquitously evident 
thing. It has made great inroads in the 
A. F. of L. It is at the helm of a score of 
independent. unions. It calls itself “One Big 
Unionism,”” “Syndicatism,” “Shop Steward- 
ism,” and “Sovietism,” but its spokesmen, 
like Charley Dickerson, are all graduates of 
the old-time IT. W. W. gang. They may 
camouflage themselves as “One Big Union- 
ism,” but they are still 1. W. W.’s. It is to 
these men that the leadership of 1. W. W-ism 
has fallen trom Haywood’s shaking fingers. 
It is this 1ation-wide, boring-from-within 
I. W. W-ism that has become America’s 
great menace. How has this come about? 

I wouldn't say that there has been any 
conscious change on the part of the 1. W. W.’s. 
The change has been largely accidental. 
Many of the organization I. W. W.’s, like 
Haywood, are not participating in it at all. 
They are fanatically loyal to the three letters 
in their name and to their traditional tactics 
Others in the I. W. W. are coéperating with 
the outside “Wobblies.” Still others, and 
these the most numerous of all, have left the 
I. W. W. entirely in order to be freer to work 
to capture other organizations. 

The change has been in the nature of a 
growth. War and suppression burst upon 
them and forced many iron-clad “Wokblies ” 
of the old-time gang to find new methods. 
When they revised their methods, the 
found that the harvest was astoundingty 
great, and so they have continued enthusi- 
astically — “ borers-from-within.” 

Take Seattle, for instance. It was in the 
Seattle general strike of 1919 that this dis- 
tinction between the I. W. W. and I. W. W- 
ism was spectacularly blazoned. The I. W. W. 
problem had been an old one in Seattle. For 
years Seattle had been the stronghold of the 
I. W. W. organization. Time and again the 
“Wobblies” had flaunted themselves on the 
streets. When the War came the authorities 
decided at last to wipe them out. 

Accordingly, every 1. W. W. headquarters 
and every [. W. W. activity was suppressed 
The most obstreperous of the leaders were 
jailed, 1. W. W. meetings were proscribed, the 
lid went on tight. 

And yet the War was not two months end- 
ed when the city of Seattle flamed into an 
I. W. W. insurrection that staggered the na- 
tion. A general strike throttled industry, 
trampled down authority, gagged the press, 
deadlocked the police and, for a time, so com- 
pletely mastered Seattle that made-to-order 
Soviets were preparing to move into the city 
hall. The name I. W. W. wasn’t used by the 
strikers. ‘They called themselves the One 
Big Union 


WO fisted Ole Hanson, who was mayor of 

Seattle, wasn’t taken in by the camou- 
flage. In a dramatic coup he broke the strike 
and the Soviet dream of the I W. W.’s 
melted dismally away 

How did it happen? Boring-from-within 

The authorities had suppressed the I. W 
W. organization. There was no question of 
that. But they hadn't suppressed 1. W. W- 
ism. The proscribed “Wobblies” merely 
scattered. They conformed to the law, 
dropped the label I. W. W. and dubbed them- 
selves One Big Unionism. But, mark you 
they didn’t drop their 1. W. W-ism. Un- 
der the camouflage of their new name, 
they distributed themselves through all the 
\. F. of L. unions, built up “Red” bloes in 
each local, poured out a continual propa- 
ganda and finally captured the unions, one 
by one. They talked rank LW. W-ism and 
passed it off as good orthodox A. F. of L-ism. 
Under the shield of Sam Gompers’ name 
they preached the revolutionary gospel of 
Bill Haywood. Soon they had the powerful. 
Seattle A. F. of L. committed to such 
I. W. W. tenets as the One Big Union, the 
expropriation of capitalism and the general 
strike. From such propaganda, to the actual 
general strike, was but a step. 

Such is the new I. W. W-ism. _ It is tactics 
such as these that are putting a living menace 
into the the old I. W. W. name — raising 
such ultra-Reds as Charley Dickerson to posi- 


tions of power in the trade unions. No longer 
are the ““Wobblies”’ fighting the A. F. of L 
They are learning to use it for their revolu- 
tionary purposes. 

1] was in Butte during the general -trike of 
1919, and | saw these boring-from-within 
tactics in operation. Butte is a one-industry 
city. All its crafts converge around the cop- 
per mines. I. W. W-ism has been strong in 
Butte for years; indeed, Butte is the birth- 
place of the Old Western Federation ot 
Miners, which was the parent of the 1. W. W. 
This 1. W. W. faction succeeded in driving 
the A. F. of L. miners’ union out of Butte in 
19t4 in a wild night of mob frenzy in which 
they dynamited the A. F. of L. headquarters 
and attempted the lives of the A. F. of L. offi- 
cers. After driving out the A. F. of L., the 
J. W. W. couldn't get any further. The 
miners simply wouldn't join the I. W. W. 
In 1917 in that spectacular war-time strike in 
which Frank Little perished, the miners even 
organized a huge independent miners’ union 
built on IT. W. W. lines, but they wouldn't 
join the 1. W. W. itself. After years of agita- 
tion the * Wobblies”” were as far from control- 
ling the Butte situation as when they started. 


HEN there came to Butte a man who is 

probably the ablest tactician in the I. 
W.W., AJS. Embree. Taking charge of the 
organization, Embree realized that a different 
plan must be followed if the I. W. W. corpse 
was ever to be galvanized. The Butte 
workers seemed to be ready to adopt the 
doctrine of One Big Union; it was only the 
actual name, I. W. W., that they shrank from. 
The method, then, must te boring-from- 
within. Under Embree’s }»adership, the I. 
W.W. under varicus names stealthily pene- 
trated the rival labor bodies ot Butte. 

When I came into Butte the fruit of this 
new plan had already been born. The city 
was tied up completely by a general strike 
and, although the 1. W. W. membership was 
but a handful compared to the total number 
of strikers involved, Exobree and the I. W. W 
dominated the situatica at every point. 

They were clever enough not to call it an 
I. W. W. strike. It was a strike of the 
Soldiers, Sailors and Workers Council. 
Under the camouflage of that name the 
1. W. W. had gained a control which fifteen 
years of direct agitation had never gained for 
them. This Soldiers, Sailors and Workers 
Council was a delegate body. Some thirty 
\. F. of L. and independent labor organiza- 
tions were represented in it, in addition to the 
1. W. W., and they were represented fairly 
in proportion to their membership. Yet the 
little I. W. W. controlled the council with an 
iron grip. 

On my first visit to the council the situation 
was revealed to me at a glance. In the chair 
I recognize d Fellow Worker A., but w hen the 
roll was called, Fellow Worker A. responded 
as a delegate, not of the 1. W. W., but of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. Near me, I saw 
Fellow Workers B. and C. When Fellow 
Worker D. arose to make a motion the chair- 
man announced “the delegate from the Butte 
Mine Workers’ Union,” and there was Fellow 
Worker X. voicing the sentiments of the 
Machinists’ Union and Fellow Worker Y. 
speaking in rich Irish brogue for the Butte 
Sinn Fein Club. Such a surprising unanimity 
of opinion was never seen outside of Gilbert 
and Sullivan's “Mikado.” 

Embree’s talk was simple. As if by pre- 
vious arrangement, all the motions were 
offered by these supposed delegates of other 
unions. Embree, for the I. W. W., would 
rise and deferentially support them and they 
would go through without a dissenting voice 

These motions all reeked of 1. W) W-ism. 
Every move of the strike was made in rigid 
conformity with the Hoyle of the I. W. W. 
Had the strike been as frankly 1. W. W-led 
as the Lawrence strike or the Paterson affair, 
it could not have followed the groove of I. 
W. W. procedure any more religiously. 

The I. W. W. had brought about this situ- 
ation by scattering its agents through all 
ihe labor bodies of Butte and building up 
“Wobbly” machines. It is not difficult: to 
capture a labor union. A dozen strong men 
acting as a unit in every business meeting 
arranging in advance to nominate each other 
for every office and committeeship will soon 
find the majority innocently following them. 
The majority in labor bodies is never organ- 
ized or cohesive. It sways unthinkingly be- 


hind any group who seem to have a mind and | 


a program, and who make a showing of 
strength. 

In Butte the 1. W. W. element had easily 
captured most of the unions, had put through 
the project of organizing a Soldiers, Sailors 


_and Workers Council, and had then had 


themselves elected delegates to that council. 
Under this council camouflage the I. W. W. 
leaders had made themselves masters of the 
prestige, membership and treasuries of two- 
thirds of the A. F. of L. unions of Butte. 
Could an out-and-out I. W. W-ism have 
gained them any more advantages? 

All this had been done with a total I, W. W. 
membership of not more than five hundred, 
and half of these were Finnish. They had 
captured ten thousand workers and had bent 
these ten thousand to an unquestioning obe- 
dience. Such was the victory that Embree 
won in Butte. And it became the model for 
the one big union movement which is now 
taking hold in all the labor organizations. 

There was much talk of 1. W. W. influence 
in the recent Steel Strike at Gary. The press 
sensed the presence of I. W. W-ism and the au- 
thorities endeavored to locate it, to put their 
fingers on it, but throughout the long strike, 
the I. W. W. continued dominant, but invisible 
The facts of that “influence” are as follows: 

There had long been a group of I. W. W. 
supporters in Gary who had made several 
abortive attempts to organize an open 
I. W. W. union. However, when the A. F. of 
L. came into Gary in 1918 with its big war 
chest and began to build up a successful steel 
workers’ union this group changed their 
tactics. They threw themselves into the 
A. F. of L., formed a controlling personal 
machine in the new union, and had them- 
selves elected to all the important offices. 
Under the immunity of their A. F. of L. name 
they were able to prosecute their 1. W. W. 
agitation as never before, although they now 
called it “One Big Unionism.” 


WHEN the great strike broke out, Gary 

faced the anomalous situation of 18,000 
A. F. of L. card members being led by an exe- 
cutive committee, the majority of whose mem- 
bers were ardent supporters of the I. W. W. 
The chairman of the strike, despite his denial 
before the Congressional Investigation Com- 
mittee, was a delegate and organizer of the 
I. W. W., at the same time that he was lead- 
ing the A. F. of L. strike. ‘Throughout the 
strike this Executive Committce was in close 
touch with the General Office of the I. W. W 

The Gary situation was duplicated at other 
points. ‘There was one instance where an 
I. W. W. spellbinder, sent direct from the 
I. W. W. General Office, was put on the list 
of strike speakers through the connivance of 
I. W. W. agents in the A. F. of L. The De- 
partment of Justice was barking up the 
wrong tree when it attributed the extreme 
tendencies of the Steel Strike to the Com- 
munist Party. The extremism in the strike 
was the work of I. W. W.’s, ramifying in an 
underground league through all the strike 
centers. The surprising extent of this 
I. W. W. influence in the steel strike has 
never yet been disclosed. Should Mr. Foster 
write a complete history of the Steel Strike 
(which he will not) it would reveal the 
I. W. W. as one of its most insidious factors 
And Foster himself, at the head of the strike, 
with his Syndicalism, was also an exponent of 
an I. W. W-ism of his own. 

Other instances could be multiplied, but 
the happenings in Seattle, the general strike 
in Butte, the episode in Gary, give the key to 
the situation. The possibilities of this new 
“One Big Unionism” — this boring-from- 
within — are unlimited. It is not a_ thing 
which, like the old 1. W. W. organization, can 
be isolated and suppre ssed; it is a fluid thing 
— apparently a mere sentiment in the atmos- 
phere — a propaganda passing from mouth 


to mouth in the trade union gathering places. 


We can’t give figures of its actual strength, 
but to say that the one big union movement 
numbers hundreds of thousands already, is 
to put it conservatively. In the A. F. of L 
it is either capturing whole organizations or 
leading large minorities into secession and 
building up chains of independent unions, all 
based upon I. W. W-ism. 

The most spectacular demonstration of the 
strength of One Big Unionism is to be found 
in the three general strikes which have suc- 
cessively paralyzed the country — the steel 
strike, the coal strike and the outlaw railway 
strike. We need not go into these for every 


newspaper reader has followed them Enough 
to say that they have been but shadows 
which have shown the havoc that I. W. W- 
ism can really cause when its power becomes 
still greater 

But take other A. F. of L. bodies. Whole 


internationals of the old safe and sane A. | 

of L. are now toying with this I. W. W. thing 
The International Association of Machinists, 
one of the most powerful internationals in the 
A. F. of L., with a membership that increased 


during the War from 80,000 to 370,000, is 
seething with sedition. Bolshevik resolutions 
are constantly before it. In a rece nt cot 
troversy in Detroit, it was revealed that its 
lodge president there and six of the leading 
members were also members of the I. W. W, 
Its largest lodge in Chicago is a steady con 
tributor to I. W. W. funds, and its luxurious 
Chicago headquarters is a scene of constant 
radical activities. An ex-I. W. W. man acting 
as business agent in Bridgeport recently led 
the Bridgeport lodge into secession from the 
I. A. of M. Immediately, fifty lodges, seat- 
tered over the country, seconded a referen- 
dum upholding the Bridgeport. secessionists 
Indeed, so far has the I. A. of M. drifted 
toward the “Left” that it depends upon its 
Socialist party element as its conservative 
bulwark. The only way the officials of the 
union prevent the international from falling 
completely into the hands of the One Big 
Unionism is by expelling the latter as fast as 
they become numerous. 

Other A. F. of L. internationalists are hav- 
ing the same experience. Gompers-ism is 
fighting for its life in the Federation — fight- 
ing on a thousand scattered fronts, in the 
halls of local unions, in the elections of Cen- 
tral Labor Councils. ‘The issue has not yet 
come to a decisive head 

The growth of “One Big Unionism,”* outside 
of the A. F. of L., is not so well known to the 
general public, but One Big Unionism is also 
expressing itself in a menacing independent 
unionist movement Already there has 
grown up a battery of anti-A. F. of L. unions 
founded on the I. W. W. model and masked 
under innocuous names 

In Detroit and Cleveland, I. W. W. men 
are now operating under the name of Auto 
Workers’ Union and are winning thousands 
of recruits. In Cleveland the organization is 
led by the ex-editor of the L W. W. organ, 

Solidarity. In New York the whole I. A 
of M. district, with six lodges, recently 
seceded from the I. A. of M. on account of 
One Big Unionism, and organized as the 
Amalgamated Metal Workers. Another 
large organization of seceders already in exist- 
ence, is the Brotherhood of Metal Workers 
In Canada we have the One Big Union, a se- 
ceding body that carried three-fourths of its 
Canadian members out of the A. F. of L. a vear 
ago. This One Big Union is now spreading 
into Montana and Washington and is cap- 
turing A. F. of L. unions daily 

In the Ghettos of the east we have the 
powerful Amalgamated Clothing workers 
organization with its 200,000 members, 
stanchly A. F. of L., and always veering 
nearer to [. W. W-ism: we have the newly 
formed Amalgamated Textile Workers led 
by ex-preachers who are agitating Lhrough the 
mill towns, lashing the polyglot textile opera- 
tives into revolutionary fury by their one big 
union argument and there are the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers, the United Shoe Work- 
ers, the International Carpenters and innum- 
erable minor unions which have broken with 


the A. BF. of L. 


5 ee I. W. W. peril lies in the A. F. of L 
and in the outlaw independent unions; 
in the invisible One Big Unionism which is 
sweeping through both; in the General Strikes 
that are shaking the country; in the spirit of 
hate and violence that is gripping labor's 
mind. Here and not in the lL. W. W. itself is 
the stronghold of 1. W. W-ism. 

Charley Dickerson was right It is the 
hborer-from-within in the I. W. W. who has 
taken this defeated, discredited thing — lL. W 
W-ism —and has made it a living revolu- 
tionary propaganda. They have gained for 
it a tremendous following, they are attempt- 
ing tremendous enterprises, and if we do not 
awake to the seriousness of the situation, to- 
morrow may see them winning tremendous 
successes. Then what will confront us? 

This brings us to the real problem. What 
is this 1. W. W-ism? What are these incen- 
diary beliefs that are wiring themselves upon 
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There are continual allusions to fellow worker 
this or fellow worker that, arrested for som: 
crime — highway robbery, housebreaking 
confidence games or even murder. Unt 

very recently nearly all these cases wer 

defended by I. W. W. organization lawyers 
In every case the old cry of “frame-up” was 
raised, but the real guilt was usually unmis- 
takable. 

I remember an experience of my own which 
is to the point. Two of us were waylaid on a 
side street in Cleveland late at night. We had 
thrown up our hands promptly enough at the 
command of the three bandits and they were 
flashing their electric torch over our faces 
One of them suddenly cried out, “They're 
fellow workers!” “Show your cards,’ de- 
manded the leader of the party. They in- 
spected the cards carefully to see that our 
dues were paid up, and then, “* You're ‘all 
right, boes. We're just out expropriating a 
little capitalist wealth.” Two years later on» 
of the men came to me in an L. W. W. head- 
quarters and reminded me of the meeting 

The Unknown Committee in the McKees’ 
Rocks Strike of 1909, which issued the order 
for the death of three Constabulary troops 
and executed it, may or may not have been 
an I. W. W. committee, but can it be denied 
that it was an I. W. W. strike? The list is a 
Wherever the I. W. W. has come 
into a community, there lawlessness and dis- 
0 ler have followed. Everett, Centralia, 
Fresno, Butte, Bisbee. Spokane — all give 
grim testimony to the yegg history of 
I. W. W-ism. And how could anything but 
violence follow I. WwW W-ism? The Lwo lead- 
ing commandments in the L. W. W. decalogue 
are (Ist) Might Makes Right, and (2nd) Thy 
End Justifies the Means. 

“The working class, may it ever be right, 
but right or wrong, the working class!” 
spouted Haywood in one of his latest speeches 
And so the I. W. W. has always been 
ifying its MacNamaras, heroizing its Hills, 
memorializing its Wesley Everetts. All far 
the greater glory of the working class! 

And it is this wastrel philosophy, this I. W 
W-ism of yeggmen, that is now being planted 
in the American Federation of Labor and 
“bored” into every independent union. Un- 
aware of its origin, American workers are 
accepting this I. W. W-ism, deluded by its 
seeming idealism. Little by little, this jungle 
creed is insinuating itself into their minds 
and polluting them. It is playing upon their 
weakness, and encouraging their vices; it 
is demoralizing civilization 

It is obvious that something must be done 
Our hope lies in American loyalty. There is 
a limit beyond which I. W. W-ista cannot go, 
and that limit, in my opinion, has been almost 
reached; it is the limit of American loyalty 
With all their aggressiveness and craft the 
“ borers-from-within” have never been able 
to infect the essentially American element of 
labor. It was this element that saved the day 
in the Steel Strike; it is this element in the 
American Federation of Labor that is imper 
vious to the Reds. 

It is because American labor is not organ- 
ized and aroused to meet this menace that 


long one. 


- vlor- 


the Yegg philosophers seem to gain some 
[ remember an instance of dramatic 
lovalty in one of the western coal min: 
strikes. The miners had gone out over som: 
grievances, had quarreled with their officials, 
and had been expelled from the union. L.W.W 
organizers sought to influence them to take 
out red cards; their speakers at special meel- 
ings of the disgruntled miners launched tor- 
rents of abuse against the Gompers union 
The miners were struck by the suddenness 
of it. For a moment they were wavering 
on the point of joining the LW. W. 

Then an elongated? bony, overalled figure 
with a square-cut, jaw, stood up in the rear of 
the hall. He pointed to a flag which was 
draped on the wall 

“Brothers,” he shouted, “are you Ameri- 
cans?” 

“Yes!” came back the roar. 

‘Very well,” he rejoined, “but Bill Hay- 
Remember the War!" And, 
with a pause, “We've got a good grievance 
against Sam Gompers, I'll admit. But I for 
one have got no grievance against the good 
old U.S. A. My boy fought for it. And may 
my hand wither if it ever signs an application 
to join a gang that are plotting revolution 
against my country. And that’s final.” 

He sat down. There was a moment of si- 
lence. Then, almost unanimously, a motion 
Was presented and thundered through to 
exclude the [. W. W. from the hall. In a 
week, their differences adjusted, the striking 
miners were back in the A. F. of L. 

Such is the real spirit of healtley-minded 
American workers — the spirit that always 
has and always wiil make the country safe 
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RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND has shut out the drudgery of housecleaning from my home, and I never worry about extra 
help. Easy stroking tor a few minutes with the light ARCO WAND tools keeps my house dust-free, and preserves 
the color and fabric of carpets, rugs, hangings and upholstery. I use the ARCO WAND all over the house—for 
floors, mouldings, stairways, bookshelves, drawers and mattresses. It costs about a penny a day to operate. 

does not weaken or run down after a few seasons’ use. Easily 
installed in OLD or NEW Residences, Theatres, Churches, 
etc. Also made mounted on trucks for factories, hotels, and 
offices. Send for illustrated catalog showing its construction 


and labor saving uses. 


The ARCO WAN D is noiseless in operation, and the light hose 
and tools are easily connected to the openings on each floor— 
no heavy machine to drag around. No filthy dust-bag to emp- 
ty, as all dirt is piped into the sealed dust bucket of the ma- 


chine in the basement. It is as durable as the building and 
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Beauty- 


roul: need a horse there I've made ar 
be fe thet 
Yor found Hales I asked, puzzled 
Il Brown he replied enigmat 
| It t tar ss al vour ce scription, 
| ( chauffeur whirled me along 
he re | road which a Spanish ng tadore 
\ I t not so long after the days of Columbus, hewed 


mit of solid rock, whips eracking across the 


lders of enslaved Caribs who buttressed 


i stone and conerete, for which 


notortist Is sincerely much 


\I ( ' ‘ ( mod i 

bread-fruit tree well 
ii mon the mountains a peon with two 
Vaiting Phe eur 


“land | is ined over to my guice 


| | i-horseback. We 
ous ble | lets of palm-thatched huts 


hammocks, smoked 
planned coc k-fights un 


hh we plunge dl 


| up whic 
scrambled past numer- 


\\ t ‘ ! vars ind men 


shade of lush banana palms. Scrawny 


it us with lack-luster eves 
midst of 


\l uide paused in the 
' 1) 


tand began calling 


inother 
nmfo Vac- 
t door 


ellow face appeared at 


cd the ensued one of those Spanish lis 
which sounded like the beating of 
I! me eggs ina wooden bowl. T caught 

Brown 


frothing svllables 


onstantly repeated amidst 
Women and children 
h irmed from under the untidy thatch and a 
en naked 
de and the house behind the palms 
\I ( ’ ) It vas the best 
| house according to the hill standard 
I f It had a roof 
> brilliant as a parrot. 
guide at the 

I walked up 


itewashed stones 


irms gesticulated toward the 


house in the village, a 


of curved tiles and a porch of 


entrance to the 
sanded pathway 
lo one side 
ump of low thick flower bushes 
der a rmrent palm tree, from the other 

i! te of wt come the 
i! citing slowl in Spanish \ few 

t path T eaught a gl Lppsc of the 


sound ola low deep 


steps 


slouching ina sprawl com- 
1 
} 


ble-looking armchair, and boesicke The 


ts mat, the feline figure of a native 


I leared mh 
on upon so pretty 


throat, embarrassed 
in intimacy, 
i il mit the man continued to hold a book before 
his voice droned on in liquid 
! iprehe nsible to me Sudden- 

‘ looked up and laughed; she was 
lp w him. | conjectured, about his childish 
delicate little face 


ves like black 


ts, fine hair primly 


m It Was it 
< up to him, « 
like prico 

range ul showing purple lights, a sen 

i, own ul dit th flashing with white teeth. 
iw | ve ma ered his book and smiled back at 
mm the what got all this in one of those flashes 
‘ reveal the histor of a world 


( a | si me and came to her feet with a 
quaint trifle she was with 
de calico, her tight 


her white cot 


| f r full skirts of 
ified at neck and wrist 
il rstoct us ind t 


in turned his bushy head slowly, got sight 


prints 


iwadry satin slippers! The 
‘ ine rambled clumsily to his feet 
I t to shoddy calico pajamas fell shroud-like round 


" % 1 form as he stood up and pern itted 


| Who had I re? Gsrev eves deep sunk 
er Which yellowish skin was 

frum-head, a scragyly beard 
i neglected crop of curly 
I might 


ntrie uncle of 


er his collar 
‘ upon the ect 
th whom [ had shared m 
| i ! m duri the ur bravest vears of vouth 
Lan for somebod he 


1 ; oh m hollow through 


usked. in 


il more the eve just an instant and 


Phos 


“ia t to ome sock interrupted with i 
wstion m Spanist but he hushed het 
hil 


tuke you as far as the 1 road What sort of game is this?” he drawled, 
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and the voice was certainly not Haley's. 
“If you'll tell me what you want maybe | 
can do something for you.” 

“IT want Dr. Keddlesten Haley,” I said, as 
clearly as I ke Ww how. “Tve come all the 
way from New York to 1 

Instinctive pity caused me to glance over 

the pretty native woman and hope she 
would go 

“Talk on,” he commanded 
understand English.” 

“Your wife sent me 


“She doesn't 
here,” l explained, 
lowering my voice 

“My what?” 

“Your wife in New York.” 

“Proceed with your dream!” he 
and the grimace, showing jis long yellow 


teeth, made him look ghastly ill. “* What 


sneered, 


does my er wife in New York happen 
to want?” 

“She sent me as her legal representa- 
tive * | seemed to be telling it to the un- 


responsive hills. “She wants you to know 
that she’s sorry for whatever part she played 
in your misunderstanding. She is anxious to 
have you come back to her and take up your 
work at tae place where it was broken off.” 

“Is that all?” The miserable sick smile 
was still on his face 

“That is substantially the message she 
sent ‘i 

“Well, Mr I'm 


your name 


afraid Tve forgotten 

“Stevenson 

“Mr. Stevenson, I'm sorry you've come so 
far out of your way ona false scent. I don’t 
know of any Dr. Haley on this island. Pos- 
sibly there is such a man practising medicine 
at the port. I believe there was a Haley 
there, or some such name.” 

His attitude, as he stood, book in hand, 
plainly invited my departure 

* Then you don’t remember me?” 

1 looked him squarely in the eyes. His 
return stare was blank and innocent as a 
child's. 

“Tm afraid not, Mr. Stevenson.” 

“T roomed with you at college.’ 

“['m sorry. I never enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a college education.” 

He had me walking in the fourth dimen- 
sion, but [ was grasping desperately for 
something tangible. 

“Do you remember the night you whipped 
vig Barnes for cheating?” I asked. 

“You seem to be using up a great many 
proper names, Mr. Stevenson,” he drawled, 
and the unfriendly look was new undeniable 
“I'm sorry L can’t help you. If you'll excuse 
me — I'm taking a Spanish lesson.” 

[ paused an instant upon the forlorn hope 
of awakening him to recognition 

“At least I can tell your wife that T saw 
you, Ked Haley.” 

“My name is Brown, if you don’t mind.” 

This was hopeless. Therefore [ went my 
befuddled way. 

I returned to the Carnot house in time to 
dress for dinner. My kindly host had the air 
of one who had accomplished everything, 
und it was late in the evening before he took 
the trouble to ask, 

“Find the man you were looking for?” 

‘No. T was obliged to tell him 

“What? Not Haley at all?” 

“Quite another 

My boat sailed next day at noon 


person ts 

Andre 
We were 
shaking hands at the end of the corridor 
when a skeleton of a man jammed his shabby 
iwainst my legs as he brushed rudely 


Carnot was down to see me off 


stibeuse 


by 
ee RE going to have a merry room- 
mate, L see!’ smiled Carnot 
I looked again. Shambling into my state- 
room -L reeognized the grey ghost of Dr 


Keddleston Haley 

The ship had scarcely got herself out of 
the painted harbor and to sea than I re- 
turned to my stateroom to find that the man 
had taken to bed my bed. I had been 
particular to engage the lower berth; but as 
I saw the unkempt head, hollow-eyed and 
olorless, lying on my pillow, I lacked the 
heart to remind him of his mistake. I laid 
my hand on a bony shoulder and he opened 
his eves to stare blankly. 

“All in, Ked?” I asked as I might have 
done in college days 

“What are you talking about?” he asked 
faintly, staring like a man already dead 


——__ 


This was no ordinary case of seasickness 
I concluded. The man looked to be dying 
Early in the evening I brought in the ship's 
doctor. After enduring the routine from 
thermometer to stethoscope the pat ient w red 
his face to a yellow grin and muttered, 

“Don't bother with a diagnosis, doctor 
Pernicious anemia. Some pompous ass jg 
probal ly reading a paper right now, inform- 
ing the Medical Society that hookworm is a 
simple problem if treated vigorously, He llo? 
How in hell did you get here?” 

This last profanity was addressed to me. for 
it was evident that Haley had not recognized 
me when I aroused him in the afternoon, 

The doctor was rubbing the patient’s arm 
with alcohol on a patch of cotton At sight 
of the hy podermic needle Haley smiled again 

* A quarter of a grain, doctor,” he chuckled, 
‘ about one stanza of the Rubaiyat.” 

It was in that statement that he acknowl 
edged his identity. 

“There's a smart chap gone wrong,” said 
the doctor when we conferred outside the 
“Why in the world should a 
white man let himself get into such a state?” 

“His diagnosis was right, I fancy.” 

“Perfectly. He couldn't have chosen a 
worse time of year Lo jump out of the tropies 


New York’s all under ice.” 


stateroom. 


HAT was cheering. Ked Haley’s condi- 

tion was neither better nor worse during 
our days of Northern coursing through the soft 
When we were traveling flush with th 
frozen edge of a Continent and the waters 
were showing bleakLy grey I sent a wireless 
to Mrs. Haley saying that LT was bringing her 
husband home. One early morning — wi 
were twelve hours out of New York harbor 

the ship’s doctor stopped me as I was 
coming up from breakfast. 

“T think your friend wants to see you,” h 
sail, and passed on. 

Haley was propped up against the wail and 
his eyes burned like living coals when I came 
in. He opened his mouth to speak, but no 
sound came. He clutched desperately at my 
hand, and then his look seemed to clear. For 
the first time I saw the eves of Ked Haley 
as Thad known them when he walked among 
men. 

“Sit down, Sammy,” he said at last ina 
voice which was startlingly calm. “Let's 
Now listen to me.” 


SCULS. 


forget this nonsense 


When I came on deck at last the wind was 
cutting like a steel wire. Swaddled to my 
ears in a fur coat I stood against the rail con- 
sidering the life of Ked Haley, trying to un- 
derstand it and to justify him 

One crucial morning, two years before, he 
went into his office and turned his practise 
over to his associate. His nerves had failed, 
he said, and he no longer trusted himself 
in the operating room. He hadn't had a 
vacation for five years; the ugliness of New 
York’s winter was driving him insane; he 
was mad to get away from snow and _ slushy 
sidewalks; he wanted to set foot in the 
tropics and strengthen his heart with the 
feeling*that beauty still lived in the world. 

Beauty! For such a dream he had cut the 
rope which held him to respectable society, 
to the solid, prosperous world he had con- 
quered. Beauty! He had never found it in 
his married life. He had rummaged fruit- 
lessly among artificial things, cunningly cre- 
ated by man — pictures, porcelains, carpets, 
fashioned to give charm to lives that harsh 
winter and civilization had made charmless. 
Overwork and driving ambition — ambition 
driven to exhaustion had much to do with 
Ked Haley's disappearance 

He left New York gadding himself with a 
bitter truth which stung as sharply as the 
blizzard raging in from the Jersey shore. He 
had never loved his wite — at least he could 
have loved any of a dozen women just as 


well He looked with hatred back upon 
the ice-bound port to which, he thought 
then, he must soon return. It had _ re- 


warded him with the ashes of success for his 
ability to mend sick bodies and pitch them 
back into the ant-like struggle. His inten 
tion upon setting out had been capricious. 
Only a change of scene, a chance for a while 
to forget the ugliness of modernity. . . . 

“T never thought it would be so beautiful,” 
he told me this afternoon, huddled feverishly 
in a corner of his berth and clinging to my hand 
like a frightened child. [Continued on page 45] 
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To make certain the elements of 
uniform strength and flawless per- 
fection, the inner tube of every 
Oldfield Tire is composed not 
merely of one layer of rubber but 
of many vulcanized into one. 
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It is therefore more than a lami- 
nated tube, for it is a tube laminated 
—in some sizes—as many as ten 
times. 


And this Oldfield tube is of such 
generous size that many tire com- 
panies would use it in a casing a 
size larger than that to which 
Barney Oldfield assigns it. 
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This detail of size is another direct benefit 
you reap from Barney Oldfield’s half 
million miles of racing and touring ex- 
perience. Full-sized tubes are not prone 
to chafe and develop internal leaks, so an 
Oldfield tube almost always outwears the 
casing it occupies. 





We cite these facts as further proof that 
Oldfield Tires differ widely from other 
tires, and that definite reasons exist for 
their superiority. 


Oldfield tubes—-gray or red——in Oldfield 
casings—fabric or cord—offer you advan- 
tages in design, materials and workman- 
ship that spell M-I-L-E-A-G-E. Begin 
now to equip your car with Oldfield Tires. 











THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND 





Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


|OLDFIELD TIRES} 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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WHO PAYS FOR PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRE EXPERIMENTS 


HEN anautomobile own- 
er’s tire goes back on 
him he more or less cheerfully 
charges it off as a personal 
loss and tries to do better next 
time. 
It is different with the motor 
truck owner. 
Every tire must do exactly 
what is expected of it or be 
charged against his business. 


* * * 


Experimenting with tires is 
not the job of the truck owner. 
The United States Rubber 
Company spent fwo years in 
developing the idea of putting 
a heavy truck on air before it 


U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 


United States @) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Fectories 


brought out the first pneuma- 
ttc truck tires. 


Even then it was not satis- 


fied. 


Even at that time it saw that 
you could not take an ordi- 
nary passenger car tire, enlarge 
it and make it do what truck 
owners expect of their tires. 


It went back again to first 
principles —to the foundation 
to the bead of the tire. 


It created a new type of bead 
construction, positively anchor- 
ing the cords. It put in the 
right number of breaker strips, 
stronger side walls, a heavier 
tread. 





The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


The result was a pneumatic 
truck tire—not an enlarged 
passenger car tire. Created to 
fill a need—not padded and 
bolstered up to fill a market 
already created. 

* * * 


There are still some sizes of 
U.S. Nobby Cord Tires you 
cannot buy. The market is 
there, waiting for them. 

But they will not be released 
until this company is satisfied 
that they will do what truck 
owners expect of them. 

The United States Rubber 
Company lias never asked 
truck owners to pay for its 
tire experiments, 





Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Beauty —— Continued from page 42 





The first sight of San Marcos, rising out of 
the sea, then that bewitching glimpse of the 
sapphire port, a painted town marching down 
the hills, the jagged knolls in the distance 
waving cannibal plumes against arrow-beams 
of sun; it all came to Ked Haley like a bene- 
diction to melt the hardness of his heart. He 
knew from the first wide glimpse that it was 
the thing he had always wanted. It was 
love, he could never leave it. It was like the 
aspect of a woman whose every gesture is 
perfection; one looks upon her and wonders 
why other women should walk the earth 

Ked Haley entered San Marcos with a lie. 
He who had made blunt truth-telling a fetish, 
and a clumsy one at times, found it conven- 
ient here to change his name. This small 
deception caused him not the slightest qualm. 
To be forever trying to explain himself seemed 
an effort too much in this Paradise whose only 
obligation was to be beautiful. Paradise 
cared not a rap what he did or said so long as 
he became a part of it. 

There was no reed to worry about money. 
He had brought sufficient with him to keep 
him indefinitely according to the island stan- 
dard. He made a deposit in an obscure 
Spanish bank and gave himself over to the 
pleasures of drifting. He would be going 
home soon. For the first month or so he lied 
to himself every night; he would hunt up the 
steamship offices to-morrow and engage his 
passage. 

But to-morrow would find him lost in a 
cocoanut grove, squatting still as an idol, 
eyes fixed upon the wonder of the sea; or re- 
clining on a green bank above the dunes, 
sleepily enjoying the curiosity of a litth 
iquana who came out to pouch his wattles: or 
charging naked and shouting down to the 
surf where he would splash for hours in the 
warm indigo, protected by coral barriers 
from the sharks who lurked beyond. Every 
day was a pageant of beauty. The sun 
breaking into golden glory in the East, the 
swoon of midday when humanity lay flat as 
hot stones behind shady jalousies. Then 
would come sunset, a skyful of molten color, 
a conflagration so heavenly tall that even 
the eastern sky would catch fire, would burst 
into flowery reflections, the color of peach, 
of amethyst, of tea-rose: and below it all 
the sea would lie, a gently moving sheet of 
mother-of-pearl. 

A modernist up to then, a worshiper of 
sanitation, it took Ked Haley no time at all to 
drift into the ways of the beach-comber. He 
struck hands with the queer folk along the 
wharves. He never lacked the silver to pay 
for a bottle of gin, therefore the wine-shop 
gangs sang his praises far into the tropic 
night. They were a monkeyish tribe who 
took words for deeds and would sit together, 
as long as the drinks held out, telling glorious 
lies about. places they had never seen, feats 
they had never performed. Haley never 
contradicted them; they gave the flavor of 
Sinbad to this remote wonder-place. _Enter- 

ing into the spirit of the game he learned to 
match boasts with, the worst of them. Ina 
few short weeks he had become a famous 
after-dinner liar; dull grey facts got a man 
nowhere in San Marcos. 

After a while Haley stopped fooling him- 
self about his return to New York — it was 
too much trouble to be always trumping up 
excuses. He had sufficient capital to buy 
himsclf a hut in the hills. He could raise 
chickens and live on what he had left until 
that was gone. He dreamed over this plan 
for some time, but took no action. Action 
seemed to disturb the perfect arrangement of 
Paradise. 

Under the old terra-cotta fort by the har- 
bor entrance there was a cave-like hole, the 
ruin of what had dungeon. 
Here. Haley heard, the Spanish rulers once 
kept heretics confined until the day when 
they should be burned in public and furnish 
a holy entertainment for San Marcos.  Loi- 
tering along the walls one morning he peered 
into this haunted cave and was amused to see 
that a native family had taken abode there. 
Farin the stony depihs he could see ham- 
mocks swung across the corners, and there 
was a table littered with cooking utensils 
ana a battered chair or Somewhere 
inside a baby was crying and the pleasant 
voice of a woman crooned in patois 

Having nothing in the world to do, Haley 
loitered to glut an idle curiosity. Presently 
a young Woman came out, slender and light- 
She wore a ruffled skirt of 
never seen in the 


once been a 


two. 


stepping as a cat. 


pink print, of a shade 


North. Over her shoulders she had thrown 
a scarf of dull orange. Her skin was like the 
flush on a ripe apricot, her eyes brilliant black 
and merry, her hair Madonna-like in its 
simplicity of line. To her features there was 
that fineness and distinction of modeling one 
often sees in the race where Carib is crossed 
with Spaniard, 
She was on her way to market, busy with 
her thoughts. She 
neither to right nor to left, but the spying 
Haley could all but feel her breath as she 
brushed his ambush among the leaves. Upon 
the instant he thought again of a palm- 
thatch among the hills, of dreamy days and 
perfumed nights, Paradise and Eve 
Carnival time came to the island a little 
later. Rich planters, prosperous Ameri- 
cans, all the quality went en masque to the 
Theatro Municipal and displayed themselves 
in decorous grandeur. To a noisy circus tent 
upon the beach the riff-raff came in rented 
costumes to imitate the great, and go them a 
little better. The was called the 
Salon Eva and was famous for a native band 
which played accompaniments to a wild- 
eyed virtuoso. This man was truly wonder- 
ful. By running a chicken-bone pick over 
holes in a giant gourd he produced _rilling, 
liquid sounds which drove the dancers to ec- 


own careless looked 


place 


stasies. 

Haley and his Sinbad gang went to the 
Salon Eva. He paid for their costumes which 
they rented from a dirty Portuguese on a 
dirty side street. The women wore masks. 
The chicken-bone pick went wilder and wilder 
over its perforated gourd. The dancing was 
perhaps, a shade more candid than that you 
may see any night in the average American 
country club. In rows of camp-chairs along 
the sides of the tent, fat and elderly natives 
smoked cigars or sucked wild oranges as they 
gloated stolidly. 


In her flowery costume — no less bizarre 
than the one she daily wore in and out of ier 
cavern under the old fort — Haley recog- 


nized the girl who had passed him on her 
way a-marketing. There was no mistaking 
the simple beauty of her hair, the proud 
lines of her little neck. He danced with her 
time and again. Late in the evening, he 
snatched away her mask and, despite her pre- 
tended rage, was rejoiced to know that his 
guess had been right. 


HEN the wreck of Ked Haley, lying 
doubled up in the lower berth of my 
state-room, had come to the story of 
Carmelita Gomez, the borrowed strength 
which my hand-clasp scemed to give him 
ebbed away into nothing. His eyes closed 
I saw the cruelty of it and was struggling 
to lay him back on his pillows when he 
wrung my fingers more fiercely than before 
“Sit still!” he whispered and presently was 
gazing at me from the deep sockets of his eyes 
“She was adorable! I found in her some- 
thing I had always wanted and didn’t know I 
wanted just as I found San Marcos. | 
was wild about her, Sammy, from the min- 
ute I saw her, the hour I married her — * 

“Married her!” I broke in, shocked by 
the thought of that deliberate crime. 

Haley gave me one of his ghastly grins. 

“What difference did it make? Mrs. 
Haley and Mrs. Brown — utter strangers. | 
might have taken her without a license — but 
I wanted her always, Sammy. If you'd 
known how I felt. A renegade Swedish par- 
son did the job. Carmelita hadn't any re- 
ligion, except — ° 

He paused again. 

i" Except what?” I was obliged to que stion. 

“Love,” he said, and then, “I sometimes 
wondered about that baby in the cave under 
the fort. But San Marcos never worries any 
more than it tells the truth when a lie would 
be pleasanter.”” 

Ked Haley had been living with her well 
over a year on the day when I appeared to 
him like a specter out of the past. 

It was a year of drugged sweetness. Thess 
tropic people never seem to sleep. Under 
their canopy, looking out upon the Southern 
they could hear always the pad- 
padding of naked feet. the low, mysterious 
laughter of nocturnal wanderers. Far away 
in some sugar central the factory whistle 
would hourly blasts : fog 
warnings, bullocks would low, lovers would 
sing quainth under the stars. A tree which 
blooms at dusk and which the Spaniards call 
the “* Lady of the Night” filled the slow winds 
with heavenly perfume. 
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A Cool Lunch 


for a busy man on a hot day 


Grape-Nuts 


A sustaining cereal food of appeal 
ing flavor, quickly digested and full 
of sound nourishment. 


“There's a Reason” 
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Kiet Sup 


* Formore than forty years Boston Garter 
has been a friend to men the world over. 
It not only keeps the old but makes 
many new ones each year. Most men ask 
for Boston Garter as a matter of course 
—the two words go so well together. 
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CREAM 


is a safe aid to soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a 
Massage it overcomes 
dryness and tendency 
to wrinkle. Takes 
wy Sting and soreness| 
out of wind, tanand| 
sunburn. Send for tes-| 
timonials. Use Malvina 

/ Lotion & tehthyol Soap 
with Malvina Cream to 

. / improve your complexion, 
vA All drurgists,or se nt postpaid 
v7, on receipt of price, 
60c, Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 
Prof. t. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio | 
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skin freely with 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
SOO COMP Bie et 
It cools and soothes instantly -- takes 
out all soreness and inflammation. And 
the next day,only a slightly deeper coat 
of tan as a reminder of the day’s sport. 


Absorbine Jr. i: 
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No vacation kit is safely con 


For Sunburn 


after a lazy hour on the beach, a speedy 
hour on the tennis court or a round 
of the golf links, splash the burned 
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delivered. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be mailed to your addrese 
upon receipt of I'c in stamps, 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


469 Temple Street 


Springfield, Mass. 
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What a Cold Garage Does to Your Car 


BE [WEEN trips let yourcar stand in a WASCO-Heated Garage — kept at 


nstant temperature by the WASCO Automatic Regulator. The warm 
iir envel pes the car — reaches every nook and corner — melts off the snow 
1 ice ws the fr t out of the varnish — warms all the metal parts — keeps oil and 


1 working cond 1, preventing scored cylinders and burned out bearings. There's 


ince of frozen radiator, cracked water jacket or broken water pump. 
~ they will not take a full charge, and 
from overwork; they also are much more likely to become 


Storage batteries work at a disadvantage when cold 
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iking the same care of the lubrication and adjust- i 
car as you do in the summer time. And your car starts easily. 
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The self-reg er Heating System requires attention only once a day. 
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110 Years of Making 

Good Brushes 
2 Rep laced foreign brushes in the 
’ U.S. in 1812, and became soon the 
leading manufacturers of Brushes in 
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| with his Carmelita. 


Haley struck a bargain in real estate and 
seen him 
From his veranda, sip- 
ping rum-drenched grapefruit in the early 
morning, Haley could look down on the valley 
below and behold miles upon miles of smoke- 
raging through the 


got the bungalow in which I had 


less, heatless forest-fire, 
hollows, climbing the hills, devouring nothing. 
It was the flamboyant in bloom. The shafts 
of the palma real, like columns of bright green 
metal brilliantly polished, held their plumed 
tops forever waving seaward. 

Always the sea! Frequently Haley and 
would jolt’ slowly by bullock-cart 
down to the shore, there to splash and shout 
long : fternoons among the coral-locked tides. 
Jewels would drip from the tawny silk of het 
shoulders as her slender arms wove in and 
sparkling ultramarine. Flocks 
of pelicans would wing heavily to rest their 
pouches among purple rocks and solemnly 
contemplate the scene of human happiness 

And I, Samuel Stevenson of Stevenson, 
Stevenson Son and Arbuckle, Attorneys, 
New York City, had stepped into Paradise 
like another angel with the flaming sword 
or like another serpent, shall I say? 

Physically San Marcos never agreed with 
Ked Haley. Had he set his mind to it he 
might have cured himself, but he had lost 
the inclination to set his mind to anything 
He had made sporadic attempts to right his 
health, but the languor that was killing him 
prevented his carrying out any continuous 


his wife 


out under the 


lis symptoms were seldom dis- 
agreeable. Tlookworm, as he assured me 
whimsically, a part of the pic- 
ture just as his soul had become a part of the 
picture. Carmelita had done her gentle 
best to warn him of his condition, but she was 
of a fatalistie breed and sustained effort was 
quite impossible to her. Why bother? Most 
of the hillmen were anemic and, in so far as 
Haley could see, they endured it to a great 
age and died painlessly. 

Lying in my stateroom on the deck below, 
hed Haley, his face 
rag, had recited to me the last chapter of his 
ronince, 

‘The minute T turned my head | recog- 
nized you,” he said, “and [T wanted to kill 
you. It would have been better that way, 
maybe. But I did the easiest thing. I lied 
I didn’t know you, I said; I didn’t know any 
Dr. Haley; I didn’t have any wife in New 
\ ork Queer what that island does lo you! 
I couldn't take you seriously for long. As 
soon as you were gone TL went back to my 
chair and thought Pd heard the last of Ked 
Haley.” 

“And why hadn't vou?” T asked 

“Carmelita.” he whispered, staring vague- 
ly with eves that were glazed with drugs and 
wouldn't let me.” 

“You said she didn’t understand English.” 


program 


seemed to be 


as bloodless as a wre \ 


weakness. “She 


“T thought she didn’t. They're always 
keeping something back, these San Marcis- 
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tas. I went right on reading, but she sud. 
denly asked, 

“*What are you going to do about your 
other wife?’ 

“*Oh, she’s dead 
quickly as I couk I. 

“*T heard what the man said. You 
needn't lie to me any mere,” “We've 
had our yeer together, my little man’ 

*That was the first quarrel we'd ever had. 
but it was enough to finish everything. ]y 
seemed to open something in my mind. | 
could see what San Marcos had done to ny 
—I couldn't play square even up to thy 
island standard. [ had thrown away my 
ethies like an old shirt the minute I entered 
the port. The truth hadn’t been in me since 
I came to Paradise. It’s that lukewarm 
drug called beauty there's no frost in it 
We northern people have to have ice in ou 
veins or we won't keep oo 

“Did you leave her?” Lasked, my pity still 
for the lovely little brown woman | had seen 
at his side. 

“No. She left me. She packed that very 
night and went away in a crazy little buck- 
board behind a skeleton of a pony. She 
kissed me before she left and said she would 
always be fond of me 

‘But who'll take care of you?” Tasked her 

“My husband. she said. ‘He's been 
away for a long time, but he came back last 
week. He's a ye worl anh and he know Sm\ 
people.” 

I got Ked Haley stretched out at last, his 
bushy head upon a pillow. Across his chest 
he had folded his fingers with their long blue 
nails. He looked already dead. As I was 
going out I heard him wandering on, 

“The truth depends upon where you're 
standing when you're speaking. What's 
truth to a butterfly isn’t truth to the Great 
Glacier. And then there’s beauty. It 
seems to depend on lighting and location and 
all that rot. That flowering tree, the Lady of 
the Night. It blooms at dusk. Flowers 
ought to be closing then, oughtn’t they? 
Wonderful perfume heavy makes you 
drunk. God put it there to give the air a 
pretty flavor over a mess of bad sanitation.” 


* I told her, tiiinking 


as 


she said, 


The ship’s doctor came to the second deck 
and interrupted my meditations upon the 
madness of Ked Haley. 

‘Tropical people, especially when they re 
in his condition, oughtn’t to go North at this 
time of year. Hf they knew the first princi- 
ples of medicine they wouldn't do it. Why, 
the whole Atlantic coast is under a blizzard 
New York harbor’s a mass of ice. That 
poor devil down there is committing suicide.” 

Kea Haley died while our ship was lving 
in quarantine within sight of the Statue of 
Liberty. As soon as the busy tugs had 
taken us in tow and we were moving toward 
our wharf I began cudgeling my brains for a 
sufficiently plausible lie to tell Mrs. Haley 
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toward the railroad station, clasping a tiny 
hand in his, with fifteen dollars added to his 
evening's gains. 

The train had hardly left the station when 
Abie borrowed some sheets of paper from 
the train conductor 


his account of the elopement. He 


and began to compose 
became 
and oblivious of his 
repeated 
wrote it, and, com 


absorbed mm his work 
surroundings. Uneonsciously he 
each word aloud as he 
ing suddenly to a perplexing halt, he looked 
up to find the faces of all the 
around him turned toward him with amused 


Abie’s good-natured, answering smile 


passengers 


smiles 
won instant sympathy 
“How vou spell asked 
“With a z? 
“S-e-v!" exclaimed half a dozen voices. 
“Much obliged,” he said. “Pm a reporter 
Weekly and LI got to write 


How could L send a telegram 


mf rsey ¢ ies hee 


for Gordon's about 
an elopement 
to Mr. Gordon?” 
“Tm getting off at 
sitting in front of him. 
the station.” 
“Much obliged,” said Abic He wrote the 
telegram, prefixing it with the word “collect.” 
“The Rabbi what married the people 
I telegraphed about asked me to take 
a little boy to Philadelphia because his 
father is going to San Francisco in the 
morning So soon I get back I give you 
the story about clopment Abie” 


Trenton.” said a man 
“Tl send it from 





By the time the train reached Philadel 
phia, Abie had written nearly five hundred 
words, but the course of his narrative had 
not vet reached the point where Nathan and 
Sadie had decided to elope. The Rabbi's 
nephew was sleeping so soundly that there 
remained nothing for Abie to do but tak 
him up in his arms. 

It was not until he had left the station 
and found himself upon the edge of an open 
square that it suddenly occurred to Abie that 
the Rabbi had given him no address. Ther 
was nothing to do but arouse the boy from 
his slumber. 

“Where do you live?” 
him, gently. 

“In the big house,” said the boy, 

“What street?” persisted Abie. 

“1 dunno,” answered the boy. “The big 
house. By Cohen's.” 

Abie laid the matter before a policeman 
who could offer no other solution than that 
he should take the boy to the 
tion house. Here Abie told his story 

“What's the name of the fellow that gave 
vou the kid?” asked the police officer 

* How should l know?” asked Abie. i 
just got introduced once and [ couldn't 
think of the name. Maybe it’s Imskovitch 
Maybe it ain't.” 

“It’s clear as 
scratching his ear. 

“I guess,” he continued, 


asked Abie, shaking 


sleepily 


nearest sta- 


mud,” said the ofhcer, 


“ 


you and the 
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kid better make yourselves comfortable in 
the back room.” 

In the back room Abie seated himself at 
a table and plunged into his article 

When he had finished his narrative — it 
was almost four o'clock — he stretched him- 
self out in his chair and fell asleep. Some 
five hours later he was awakened by a 
tumult that had suddenly burst upon the 
room. The bey’s parents had arrived. When 
Abie had told his story the parents insisted 
that he accompany them to their home for 
breakfast. 

“You see,” explained the father, “I got 
to go to San Francisco this afternoon. I 
got a cousin out there what's got a lot of 
money and just because her daughter mar- 
ried a man what she didn’t like, the oid 
lady says she’s going to leave every penny 
she got to my little boy.” 

“Look here,” said Abie, “could you stop 
for a minute by a telegraph station on the 
way to your house? i won't take a minute.” 

At the telegraph office Abie sent another 
message to Gordon. 

“Never mind about the elopement 

T got it all written But I just heard 

about a better article It’s about a big 

fortune and I'm on the track Will be 
back to-day ABIE” 

During breakfast Abie learned the full 
story of the wealthy cousin, and the splen- 
did possibilities that had suddenly opened 
up for Bernard. He failed to tell his host 
that he was connected with Gordon's 
Weekly. As they shook hands on parting 


Abie felt the grateful friction of a bill being 
pressed into his grasp. 

Throughout the homeward trip he wrote 
the story of little Bernard’s sudden acces- 
sion to wealth. 

The individual who sat in Gordon's chair 
with his feet on Gordon’s desk, gazed with 
yawning indifference at the figure clad in a 
dress suit that entered the office. 

“Ain't Mr. Gordon in?” asked the visitor. 
The man surveyed him from head to foot. 

“You must be Abie Lazinsky. Ain't it?” 

Abie nodded, proudly. 

“T guess Mr. Gordon is waiting for me.” 

“If he is,” was the reply, “he didn’t say 
anything about it. Im the deputy city 
marshal. Gordon went bankrupt this morn- 
ing and I’m in charge here. But he gave 
me a message for you when you came.” 

The marshal drew a paper from his pocket 
and consulted some notes. 

“He wants you to take the dress suit 
back where you got it right away. If you 
don’t do it he’s going to have you arrested. 
When he sees you he is going to punch your 
nose. He also wanted me to tell you that 
you're the biggest gonif in New York and a 
loafer and a — let’s see — oh, yes! —a crook. 
I guess that’s all he had to say.” 

For a moment Abie stared at the marshal. 
Then, thrusting his hand into his pocket he 
felt the consoling softness of his accumulated 
roll of bills. A great smile of satisfaction 
illumined his countenance. 

“T should worry,” he exclaimed. ‘* When 
you see him tell him I give up the job.” 





Rainy Week — Continued from page 33 





marry him,” admitted the May Girl some- 
what bafflingly. “But I'm not engaged to 
him now! Why, even my Grandmother 
thinks I'm much too young to be engaged 
to him now! Why, he’s most fifty years 
old!” she affirmed with widely dilating eyes. 
“And I?—TI've scarcely been off my 
Grandmother’s place until this last winter! 
But if I'm grown-up enough by September, 
they say,— I'll be eighteen and a half by 
September,” she explained painstakingly, 
“so that’s why I wanted to get engaged 
as muchas I could this week!” she interrupted 
herself with quite merciless irrelevance. “If 
I’ve got to be married in September — without 
ever having been engaged or courted at all 

I just thought I'd better go to work and 
pick up what experience I could — on my own 
hook!” 

“Dr. Brawne will make you a very distin- 
guished husband,” I stammered, “but are 
you sure you love him? 

“I love everybody!” 

“Yes, dogs, of course.”” I conceded, “and 
rabbits — and horses and — 

“And kittens,’ she supplemented. 

“Your Mother is — not living?” I asked. 

“My Father is dead. But my Mother 
is in Egypt.”” Her lovely face was suddenly 
all excitement. “My Mother ran away!” 

“Oh! An elopement, you mean?” I 
laughed. “Ran away with your father.” 

“Ran away from my Father,” said the 
May Girl. “And from me. 1 was four years 
old. None of us have ever seen her since 
It was with one of Dr. Brawne’s friends 
that she ran away. That's why Dr. Brawne 
has always felt responsible for me.” 

“Oh, dear, this is very sad,” I winced. 

*N-o,”’ said the May Girl simply. “* Maybe 
it was bad — but I’m almost sure it’s never 
been sad. Dr. Brawne hears from her some- 
times. Mother’s always been very happy, | 
think. But everybody somehow seems to be 
in an awful hurry to get me settled.” 

“Why?” I asked, and could have bitten 
my tongue out for my impertinence. 

“Why — because I'm so tall, I suppose,” 
said the May Girl. “And not so very spe- 
cially bright. Oh, not nearly as bright as I 
am tall!” she hastened to assure me with her 
pretty nose all crinkled up for the sheer 
émphasis of her regret. “Life’s rather hard, 
you know, on tall women,” she confided sagely. 
“ Always trying to take a tuck in them some- 
where! Mother was tall, and Father, thes 
say, was always trying to make her look 
smaller —- especially in Public! Pulling her 
opinions out from under her! — Belittling all 
her lovely fancies and ideas! Not that he 
meant to be hateful, { suppose. But he just 
couldn’t help it. It was just the natural 
male instinct of wanting to be the Every- 
thinger — himself!”’ 

“What do— you know of ‘the natural 
male instinct’?”’ I laughed out. 


“Oh lots,”” 
have an Uncle 


smiled the May Gil. “I 
And my Grandmother keeps 
two hired men. And for almost six months 
now I’ve been at the Art School. And there 
are twenty-seven boys at the Art School. 
There’s Jerry and Paul and—” 

“Yes, but your Father and Mother — ?” 
I pondered. “Just how — ?” 

“Oh, it was when they were walking down- 
town one day past a great big mirror,”’ ex- 
plained the May Girl brightly. | “And 
Mother saw that she was getting round- 
shouldered trying to keep down to Father's 
level, —it was then that she began to run 
away! To run away in her mind! I heard 
Grandmother and Dr. Brawne talking about 
itonly last Summer. But I?” she affirmed 
with some pride, “‘oh, I've known about being 
tall ever since I first had starch enough in my 
knees to stand up! While I stayed in my 
crib I don’t suppose I noticed it specially. 
But just as soon as I was big enough to go to 
school — Why, even at the very first,’’ she 
glowed, “some perfectly idiotic visitor would 
always pipe up and say, ‘Ask that — tall 
child there! The one with the yellow hair!’ 
And everyone would be as vexed as possible 
because I failed! It isn’t my head, you know, 
that’s tall,” protested the May Girl with 
feeling, “it’s just my neck and legs!” 

* You certainly are entrancingly graceful,” 
I smiled. How anybody as inexpressibly 
lovely as the May Girl could be so oblivious 
of the fact was astonishing! 

But neither smile nor compliment seemed 
to allay to the slightest degree the turmoil 
that was surging in the youngster’s mind. 

“Why, even at the Art School,’’ she pro- 
tested, “‘it’s just as bad! Especially with the 
boys! Being so tall — and with yellow hair 
besides — you just can’t possibly be as 
important as you are conspicuous! And yet 
every individual boy seems obliged to find out 
for himself just exactly how important you 
are! But no matter what he finds,” she 
shrugged with a gesture of ultimate despair, 
‘it always ends by everybody getting mad!” 

“Mad?” I questioned. 

“Yes,— very mad,” said the May Giri. 
“Either he’s mad because he finds you're not 
nearly as nice as you are conspicuous, or else, 
liking you most to death, he simply can’t 
stand it that any one as nice as he thinks you 
are is able to outplay him at tennis or — 
That's why I like animals best — and Hurt 
Things!” she interrupted herself with char- 
acteristic impetuosity. “‘ Animals and Hurt 
Things don’t care how rangy your arms are 
as long as they're loving!’ Why if you were 
as tall as a tree,”” she argued, “little deserted 
birds in nests would simply be glad that you 
could reach them that much sooner! But 
men? Why, even your nice Mr. Keets,” she 
cried; “even your nice Mr. Keets, with his 
fussy old Archeology, couldn’t even piay at 
Being Engaged without talking down at 














Keep teeth white 


Combat the film-coat every day 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of people are cleaning teeth in 
anew way. You see the results in glisten- 
ing teeth on every hand today. 

Ask the reason for those white teeth. 
You will find that the owners are com- 
bating film. Then try the method which 
has brought those teeth about. 


That cloudy film 


Teeth are clouded by a viscous film. 
You feel it with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


Dental science traces most tooth 
troubles to that film. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. The 


tooth brush leaves much of it intact. 
So, between your cleanings in a dentist’s 
chair, it may do a ceaseless damage. 

It is that film-coat that discolors—not 
your teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 


All dentists know 


Dentists have long known this. Dental 
science has for years sought a film com- 
batant, and now it has been found. Five 
years of tests have proved it beyond 
question. And now leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its daily use 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. This tooth paste 
also meets two other new requirements. 
And to millions it has shown the way to 
whiter, safer teeth 


Free tests supplied to all 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent to 
anyone who asks. Thus thousands of new 
people daily are learning its effects. 
Every person, young or old, should make 
this simple test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

Heretofore this method seemed im- 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 


the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has found a harmless 
activating method, and active pepsin can 
now be forced wherever that film-coat 
lodges. 


See what Pepsodent does. Read the 
reason in the book we send Compare 
this new method with the old and judge 
it for yourself. Do this now, for it is 
most important. Cut out the coupon lest 
you forget, 


Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Watch the results 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how they 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Then keep that luster on them. 
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Why, Ive hardly slept all night, she con- 


{ ingenuously, “*I was so excited!’ 
“Yes, won't it be interesting,” whispered 
Bride to George Keets, “to see what Mr 


Kennilworth will really do? He’s so awfull 
peramental! And so so Inexcusably 
beautiful Now up-stairs all day vestet 
a wouldn't it 
\ wouldn't it be interesting,’ glowed 
Ann Weltor quit un xpectedly, “if he'd 
le her iw really wonderful? Some- 
hat would last, [ mean, after the game 
ove Even just a toy, — something 


t would outlast Time itself. Something 


iwhens was old she could point to 
tsay, “Claude Kennilworth made that for 
vhet » young.” 
Why Ann Weltor!”” Lstammered. “* Do 
feel th thout him? Does does 
make you feel that way, too?” 

*T think he would make — any one feel 
| Way too,” intercepted Allan John 
uite amazingl In three day s surely it was 

| olu ul statement he had mad 
waly turned suddenly to stare at 
But it was only too evident from tl 


ent hagstardness of his expression tha! 


{ no slightest intention in the world of 


ng his unexpected volubility 
And it isn ist | y looks either! 
itl Brid 
(> wl very different,” mused 
Ann Woltor Che queer little sense he 
us u of of wires humming! \s 
though |} \ o te gy rather sp cially re 
charged all the time from the Main Batters 
Phe “M Bat ry, * puzzled he Bric 
Wl God, of course!” said the Brick 
e sort of surprise 
When women talk mechanics and religion 
1 | same breath, laughed the Bride- 
! m certainl 
I was talking neither mechanics nor reli- 
firmed the Bride with the faint 
P le tinge of asperit 
Oh, any one can see udmitted the Bride- 
iT | t We ul orth isa el ver chap. . 
Clever as the de acquit d Kee 
With an impatient tap of he wv foot th: M 
(sirl irned su ldet ily back fro mm the Ww ndov 
Yes! But wher : he?’ she laughed 
rhat’s what I * eried my Husband 
VW ve waited quite ong enough for him! 


Dallying up-stairs probably to put a dab 


' 1 
of black court-plastet on I cheeks ob 


served George Keets drily 


With one accord evervbod but the M 
Girl rushed impulsively to the breakfast tabl 
Seems as though somebody ought to 


WwW uit,’ dimpled the Ma » Girl " 


asserted ervbody \ 


little bit reluetantly she came at last to 





her pl Iler face was faintly troubled 
“On or n I ngugement morning, ; she 
persisted it certainly seems as though — 
omebody ought to watt 
In the hallway just outside a light step 
led suddenly. It was really astonishing 
i what an air of real excitement and ex- 
rect 1 evervbod glanced up 
But the step in the hall proved only th 
pofa Maid 
r o entleman up-stairs sent a 
* Maid * Most particu 
>was that | give it exact. ‘It being so 
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ae Spx | interesting on the 
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' sk vou 
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| t le ex epl Allan John jerked 
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hed hal ' 1 mid-air Phere i 
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Very ck ‘liberately George Keets lit a fresh 
cigarette, “*No one person, you know, can 
ionae everything,” he observed with the thin- 
nest of all his thin-lipped smiles. ** Three gen- 


erations of plowing isn't it, to raise one 
Artist? Oh, Mr. Kennilworth’s social eccen- 
tricities L assure you — are due infinitely 


more to the soil than to the soul.” 

“Oh, can your statistics!’ implored my 
Ilusband a bit sharply, “and pass Miss 
Davies the sugar!’ 

“And some coffee!’ Pp altered Brenswick. 

“And this heavenly cereal!” urged the 
Bride 

“Oh, now [ remember winced the May 
Girl suddenly. “He said, ‘she'll wait all 
ght” — but, of course, it does seem just a 


little — wee bit — f-f-funny! Even if you 
don’t care a — a rap,”” she struggled heroi 


illy through a glint of tears. “Even if you 
don't care a rap, — sometimes it’s just a 
little bit hard to say a word like f-f-funny!” 

“Damned hard,” agreed my Husband and 
Paul Brenswick and George Keets all i 

gle breath. 

The subsequent conversation fortunately 
was not limited altogether to expletives 
Never, I'm sure, have | entertained a more 
Vivacious not to say hilarious company a! 
breakfast. Nobody seemed contented just to 
keep dimples in the May Girl's face. Ever) 
hody insisted upon giggles. 

Personally 1 think it was a mistake. II 
brought Rollins down-stairs just as ever) 
body was leaving the table in what had up to 
that moment been — perfectly 

established and invulnerable glee. Every- 
hocdy, of course, except poor Allan John. 

In the soft pussy: footed flop of his felt 
slippers none of us heard Rollins coming 
But I—I saw him! And such a Rollins! 
Heavy ily swathed in his old plaid ulster witha 
wet towel bound around his brow, he loomed 
cautiously on the scene bearing an empty 
coffee cup, and from the parted porticres 
iflirmed with one breath how astonished 
he was to find us still at breakfast, while with 
he next he confided equally fatuously, “I 
thought [ heard merry voices!” 

It was on Claude Kennilworth’s absence 

ithismaddening mind fixed itself instantly 

“What ho! the Engagement?” he de 
manded abruptly. 

“There isn’t any engagement,” 
Husband with a vicious stab at the fire. 

From his speculative scrutiny of the storm 
outside, George Keets swung round with 
what was intended to be a warning frown 

“Mr. Kennilworth has — defaulted,” he 
murmured. 

“Defaulted?” grinned Rollins. “hen with 
perfectly unprecedented perspicacit ” his rov- 
ing glance snatched up suddenly the un- 
mistakable tremor of the May Girl s chin. 
“Oh. what nonsense!’ he said. “There are 
plenty of other eligible men in the party!” 

“Oh, but you see there are not!” 
laughed Paul Brenswick. “Mr. Delville and 
[ are married — and our wives won't let us.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” grinned Rollins. Once 
gain his roving glance swept the company. 

Everybody saw what was coming, turned 
hot, turned cold, shut his eves, opened them 
iwain, but was powerless to avert. 

“Why, what’s the matter with trying 
Allan John?” grinned Rollins. 


said my 


The thing was _ inexcusable! Brutal! 
Blundering! But when everybody turned to 
scan = Allan John’s face, there was no 
Allan John to be scanned. Somewhere 
through a door or a window, somehow 


between one blink of the eye and another 
\llan John had slipped from the room. 
“Why why, Mr. Rollins!” gasped every- 
body all at once 
* Maybe maybe he didn’t hear it 
after all!” rallied the Pride. 


‘ \ AYBE he just saw it coming,” suggest 
ed the Bridegroom 
“And dodged in the nick of time,” said 
Creorge Keets 
“To save not only himself but ourselves,” 
frowned my Husband, “from an almost 
irretrievable awkwardness 
“Why, just the minute before it hap 
pened,’ deprecated Ann Woltor, “IT was 
thinking suddenly how much better he 
looked, how his color had improved e 
The top of his cheeks,” said the May 
Girl, “were really quite red.” Her own 
cheeks at the moment were distinctly pale 
Where do you suppose he’s gone to? 
Don’t you think that 
go and find him?” 


somebody ought to 


“Oh, for heaven's sake, leave him alone! 
cried Paul Brenswick 

‘Leave him alone,” acquiesced all the 
other men 


In the moment's nervous reaction and let- 
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down that ensued it was really a relief to hear 
George heets cry out with such poignant 
amazement from his stand at the window, 

“Why, what in the world is that red roof 
out on the rocks?” he cried. 

In the same impulse both my Husband 
and myself ran quickly to his side. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” laughed my Hus- 
hand. ‘Why, that’s just the ‘Bungalow on 
the Rocks,’”’ he explained. 

“My Husband's study and work-room,” | 
exemplified. ‘** Forbidden-Ground’ is its real 
name! Nobody is ever allowed to go there 
without an invitation from — Himself!” 

“Why — but it wasn’t there yesterday!” 
asserted George Keets. ; 

“Oh, ves, it was!” laughed my Husband 

“It was not!” said George Keets. 

The unexpected primitiveness of the con- 
tradiction delighted us so that neither of us 
took the slightest offense. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’ George Keets 
recovered himself almost instantly. “But 
do you mean to tell me — that right before 
- that vivid scarlet roof was loom 
ing there yesterday against the gray rocks 
and sea — and none of us saw it?” 

“Saw what?” called Paul Brenswick, and 
came striding to the window. 

“Gad!” he cried. “* Victoria! Come here, 
quick!” he called. 

With frank curiosity the Bride joined the 
group. “Why!” she laughed. ‘Why, i 
never in the world was there yesterday!” 

\ trifle self-consciously Ann Woltor joined 
the group. *‘ Bungalow?” she questioned. 
“A Bungalow out on the rocks?” 


our eves 


O, of course not!” triumphed George 

IN Keets. “It was not there yesterday!” 

“Oh, but it must have been!’ dimpled the 
May Girl. “If Mr. and Mrs. Delville say so!” 

“It — was not there — yesterday,’ 
pussled Geors ge Kee “ts. 

With her cheeks quite rosy again the May 
Girl began to clap her hands. 

“Oh, I don’t care whether it was there 
yesterday or not! It’s there to-day! Let's go 
and explore it! And if it’s magic so much 
the better!” 

Without another word everybody made a 
bolt for the hat-rack and the big oak settle, 
snatched up anybody’s oil-skin clothes, — 
and dashed off through the rain to investi- 
gate the Phenomenon at closer range. 

Truly the thing was almost too easy to be 
really righteous! Just a huge rock-colored 
tarpaulin stripped at will from a red-tiled 
roof and behold, Mystery looms on an other- 
wise drab-colored day! And a Mystery at a 
house party? Well, — whoever may stand 
proven as the Mother of Invention, — Curi- 
osity, you know just as well as I do, is the 
Father of many sprightly litthe Adventures! 

Within ten minutes trom the Proscenium 
Box of our big bay-window, my Husband and 
L could easily discern the absurd little plots 
and counterplots that were being hatched. 

It was the Bride and George Keets who 
seemed to be thinking, pointing, gesticula- 
ting, in the only perfect harmony. Even at 
this distance, and swathed as they were in 
hastily-adjusted oil-skins, a curiously aca- 
demic sort of dignity stamped their every 
movement. Nothing but sheer intellectual 
determination to prove that their minds were 
normal would ever tempt either one of them 
to violate a Host’s “No Trespass” sign! 

Paul Brenswick, with one yellow elbow 
crooked to shield the rain from his eyes, 
stood estimating so many probable feet of 
this, so many probable feet of that. 

More like a young colt than anything else, 

like a young colt running for its pasture- 
bars, — the May Girl dashed vainly up and 
down the edge of the cliff. Nothing academic, 
nothing of an engineer — about any young 
colt! If the May Girl reached “the Bunga- 
low on the Rocks” it would be just because 
he wanted to! 

Ann Woltor’s reaction was the only one 
that really puzzled me. Drawn back a little 
from the others, she stood there watching 
with «a perfectly inexplainable interest the 
long white blossomy curve of foam and spray 
which marked the darkly submerged ledge of 
rock that connected the red-tiled bungalow 
with the beach just below her. Ann Wolter 
new that the Bungalow was there! Hal 
spent at least nine hours in it on the previous 
day!  Lunehed in it! Proved its inherent 
prosiness! Yet even I puzzled as she crept 
out from the shelter of her big boulder to the 
very edge of the cliff, and leaned way out, 
still staring at the wave-tormented ledge. 

From the hyacinth-scented shadows just 
behind me I heard a sudden little laugh. 

“Tllw ager you a new mink muff,” said my 
Husband, “that Ann Woltor gets there first! 

To be continued) 


for AUGUST. 
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Are men like me enrolling with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute? 


HEN a man like Hiram F. Harris, 

President and General Manager 
of the Bethlehem Motors Corporation, 
says this you are impressed: 

“To my mind ‘there is no other course 
of business training which puts into the 
hands of the ambitious man the tools which 
so thoroly fit him for greater and better 
business.” 


When Stephen B. Mambert, Vice- 
President of the Thomas A. Edison In- 
dustries, speaks of the “great benefit 


that I have personally derived from 
following the Course,” that also appeals 
to you. 


But there may be still a question in 
your mind. You may say: “My posi- 
tion is wholly different. Are men /ike 
me enrolling in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute?” 


A man like you has 
investigated 


HE answer to that question can be 

given with absolute certainty. A 
man just like you—in your line of busi- 
ness, about your age, and receiving 
almost the same income—has at some 
time investigated the Modern Business 
Course and Service and decided that it 
represents for him the surest path of 
business progress. 


Does that seem like an extreme state- 
ment? Run down the list at the top 
of this page. It represents just a few 
enrolments, just as they were received 
at the office of the Institute. 


Note that all these men are of dif- 
ferent ages, in different businesses and 
receiving different incomes. In the 
records of the Institute are thousands 
of such names, representing the men 
who have enrolled during the past 
ten years. 


Every age from 23 to 60 is repre- 
sented among those names; every de- 
gree of income, from $1,200 a year to 
more than $100,000 a year; every im- 
portant industry, from the Standard 
Oil Company, which has 8o1, and the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, which has 545 
of its men enrolled, to local concerns 
of small personnel with only 2 or 3 men 
enrolled. 


Somewhere among these names you 
would find one that would cause you to 
exclaim: ‘‘Here is a man whose business 








SOME TYPICAL ENROLMENTS 
RECEIVED IN ONE DAY 


(Note the diversity of salary, age, zosition) 











F.W.K,, Manager, Sash, Blind and Door 
Works; age 40; salary, $6000 


S. G. B., Salesman, with a large drug vom 
pany; age 27; salary, $1500 

W.L.M., Office Manager, Rubber Company: 

ige 30; salary, $2500 

E.V.M., Asst. Production Manager, Candy 
Co.; age 27; salary, $4000 


L. M., Advertising Manager, Steel Com- 
pany; age 24; salary $3,000 

E. D.C Engineer; age 37; salary $4200 

F.B.S Vice-President, Food Product 


Mfg.; age 32; salary, $12,000 




















and age and income were precisely like 
mine.” And that discovery would im- 
press you more than all the indorsements 
of leading business men, for you would 
know surely that what the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s training had done 
for that other man, whose problem was 
precisely like yours, it could do also for 
you. 


How can one training fit 
so many businesses? 


OU would ask one question as you 

ran thru those records: “How is 
it that one Course of training can help 
men in so many different businesses?’ 


How is it that 133 men in the National 
City Bank of New York have enrolled, 
and 412 in the Westinghouse Co.? If it 
is designed for the needs of the 346 men 
in the Goodyear Tire Co., how can it 
serve equally well the 173 ambitious men 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad? 


And the answer is that every business 
in its fundamentals is like every other, 
and the Modern Business Course and 
Service deals with those fundamentals, 


very business must be financed; it 
must have a factory and an office organi- 
zation; it must have sales and adver- 
tising; it must know its costs and have a 
proper system of accounting. 


Business is full of men who know one 
of these fundamentals—who know all 
about finance and nothing about sales; 
who know costs or credits, but nothing 
of production or of advertising. 


The Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice is designed to take such men and 
round them out; to add to the knowl- 
edge of the one department of business 
which they have, a knowledge of all the 
other departments. 


To help them lift themselves, in other 
words, out of the class of routine men, 
of which there are too many, into the 
class of executives, of which there 
always have been, and always will be, 
too few. 


The Advisory Council 


NLY a training vitally sound and 
practical could have the indorse- 
ment of such men as form the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. That Advisory Council consists of: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; General 
Coleman duPont, the well-known business 
executive; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist, and Joseph 
l'rench Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


N a single evening you may make your 

investigation. ‘The facts vou want 
to know are contained in a 116-page 
book published by the Institute, entitled 
“Forging Ahead Business.” 

It contains a full statement of just 
what the Modern Business Course and 
Service is and does; it contains scores 
of letters from men who are enjoying 
larger incomes and better positions today 
because of that training. ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business” is sent without obli- 
gation. 


Send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
744 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business,” 


which I may keep, without obligation. 
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them, not even the Weldons. Amy’s breach 
of the code tad been too flagrant. Lebanon 
Was growing, and the growth, 
bringing in new people and new standards, 
swept away the barrier that kept Fergus and 
his wife apart from the tife of the town. 
Women who had not known Frank Masters 
or the Weldons were loathe to cut off the 
wife of a man who might help the aspirations 
of their own husbands. They brought Amy 
back from Coventry, a humbled Amy whose 
hauteur in her meetings with her one-time 
friends seemed artificial and defensive. They 
held out sturdily, audibly wondering where 
Clare was. The Ferguses had no children. 
“It's her punishment,’ said older 
women, reading the longing in Amy’s eyes 

\s the years unrolled, we began to hear of 
Alice Williams read an item about 
her in a musical journal, Some saw a 
billboard in Munich advertising a 
by Eleanor Marks. Step by step she came 
from the hinterland of obscurity. Finally 
she played in London after years of trial on 
the continent, and London discovered her a 
great artist and a great woman. She came 
to New York, and the New York newspapers, 
finding her association with Lebanon, draped 
effective stories about her childhood. It was 
not until the appearance of a notice in the 
local newspaper, however, that she became a 
prophet due for honor in her own country 
Eleanor Marks, artist, was merely a figure 
for town curiosity, but Eleanor Marks, com- 
ing back as the guest of Bernard Harden’s 
sister, Was a power in the reckoning. 

Beatrice Harden issued invitations to a con- 
cert Eleanor would give at the Woman’s club 
They included Amy Fergus. Every woman 
in Lebanon who knew the story and who had 
the talisman came in the hope of seeing how 
Amy and Eleanor would meet each other. 

The room was packed when Eleanor Marks 
came to the platform. The years had been 
kind to her, I saw, softening her into that 
beauty which she had promised when she had 
fallen in love with Fergus. They had devel- 
oped, too, her certainty of herself, and there 
was in her attitude a satiric tinge of stooping 
for conquest, but she thrust aside all pose as 
she started to play. 

When she began with the Liszt Ballade I 
knew that she had not forgotten. Not her 
mastery of technique but the memory of the 
red-walled room in the shack engulfed me 
So rapt was I in recollection that when Amy 
Fergus came in I saw her only with my outer 
and duller consciousness until Eleanor missed 
a measure and paused, self-conscious for the 
instant. She swung back into the rhythm as 
the other woman slipped among the crowd 
standing at the back of the room. 

She arose from her final encore with a smile 
that brightened in the warmth of our ap- 
plause. Triumph shone in it then, and bitter 
She knew her power and her weapons. 
It seemed to me, as the crowd thinned, leaving 
only those of us who waited to speak to her, 
that she was watching for the heel of Achilles 
ere she loosed the arrow from her bow. Her 
over us and found Amy Fergus 
near a window. She stared at her until, like 
a bird drawn by a snake, Amy moved for 
ward just as Beatrice Harden and a blonde 
girl of some sixteen years came from the 
wings of the platform. To the girl Eleanor’s 
smile went winging as she drew her to her 
side. “IT want you all,” she said, with that 
touch of the grand manner, “to meet my 
foster-child. She is Clare Masters.” 


however, 


these 


Eleanor. 
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concert 
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T WAS acting, to be sure, and she carried it 

off with an artistry that covered the bleak 
silence of the rest of us; but nothing could 
Amy Fergus’s welter of emotions. 
Amazement, dismay, venom, fear, yearning, 
recorded their passion on her face. I thought 
that she was going to cry out, but just then, 
with a gracious nod that included her, too, 
Kleanor Marks put one arm through Beatrice 
Harden’s and another through Clare Mas 
ters’ and left the music room. 

By twos and threes the other women moved 
away. Amy Fergus came near to me and 
after a long time she spoke. “I knew she had 
lare,” she said. “It was his revenge. He 
wrote me that — that he believed she would 
be a better mother to Clare than I could be, 
and he willed her the guardianship. It wasn’t 
legal but I couldn’t fight, not against her. 
He knew that. But, oh, how could she bring 
her here? , 


cover 


For the first time Amy seemed to me not 
the bright plumaged bird of romance she had 
seemed through the years of her ostracism, by 
a middle-aged, ordinary, rather pitiful woman 
Suddenly I realized that L had been contrast. 
ing her with Eleanor Marks. “Clare is yery 
pretty, isn’t she?” her voice trembled. 

“More than pretty,” [ told her, and in the 
telling knew what Eleanor had done for thy 
girl, If she had stayed with her mother Clare 
Masters would have been an ordinary, good- 
looking girl with a half-baked manner. Ip. 
stead, as Eleanor Marks’s ward, she was 
lovely as old porcelain, exquisite as a Greuze 
portrait. No wonder Amy resented Eleanor’s 
return with this flower of her hostage. Clare 
was more than her father’s revenge upon her 
mother, She was Eleanor’s revenge upon 
Fergus, upon Lebanon, for she was the child 
whom Fergus wanted. It was as if Eleanor 
said, “See what you might have had, were you 
not blind! She is the child of Amy’s flesh, but 
she is the child of my spirit Eleanor knew 
that she had said it by Clare’s presence. She 
had measured all Clare's effect before she 
presented her. “TI must see her again,’ Amy 
said. There were hectic spots in her cheeks, 


pen telephoned to me that night. “Will 
Y you come up to Harden’s with me?” she 
Pleaded. “I must go, and I—TI really can’t 
go alone. Please!’ So urgent was her voice 
that 1 consented, although I regretted my 
weakness hefore she came. 

Bernard Harden came to us in the hall of 
the Tusean villa which he had built at the 
summit of the hill. He seemed to me gentler 
than he had when he had 
Lebanon, and blithe with a boyish joyousness 
his youth had lacked. He gave us almost 
cordial welcome, as if to soften the message 
he bore. “I don't like to seem rude, Mrs 
Fergus,” he said, “but Eleanor —— ” 

“She won't see me? She won't let me see 
Clare?” 

“Not that.””. He hurried on. “She wants to 
talk with you, but she also wants to talk to 
Fergus.” 

“Tl telephone him,” she said. 

His eyes followed her considering|y as she 
moved away to the telephone booth. “Are 
you surprised that Eleanor came here?” he 
asked me, his eyes twinkling. “It really 
isn’t so startling. I went to Munich years 
ago to see her, and I've seen her occasionally 
since then. What do you think of her now?” 
The repressed chuckle in his tone indicated 
th possessive pride. 


been come to 


“She hasn't changed as much as I expected,” 
I parried. “Oh, the shell, yes. She's magnifi- 
cent. But she’s the same Eleanor Marks who 
never forgot a grudge until she’d paid it back.” 

“T wonder,” he said. “You're getting 
sorry for Amy, aren't you? But don't 
forget the years that Eleanor suffered. Did 
you know that she worked as a chambermaid 
in a New York hotel, to make money enough 
to pay Clare’s passage and her own? That 
she slaved, for the lessons she knew she need- 
ed? And all the time kept Clare sweet and 
fine and out of all the struggle? And that 
she has gone up the steps of fame on her 
hands and knees? Oh, it sounds splendid to 
say that she sprang into glory one night at 
Akbert Hall, but that’s rot! The reality’s 
infinitely finer. Here's a girl out of our Patch, 
given a raw deal by me — shoved out of the 
place that she would have called paradise by 
the fickleness of a man and the faithlessness 
of a woman, and what does she do with her 
life? Makes it into something big and fine 
and courageous! And see what she’s done fer 
the girl! It takes a great artist to make a 
fine human product, just as it takes a great 
artist to play Beethoven's sonatas. And 
Eleanor is a great artist, an artist in life.” 

So unexpected was this phase of Bernard 
Harden that I could say nothing, although 
I puzzled what it presaged. How much did 
he know of Eleanor’s intentions? How mu.h 
was he concerned in them? 

Amy quietly entered then. “He will be 
here.” Harden left us, taking the message to 
Eleanor, and came back presently. ~ She 
will come when he arrives,” he told us. 

In the interval he sought to make smell 
talk, but Amy was too overwrought by emo- 
tion to respond, and he turned to me. But 
he, too, seemed listening for a summons. It 
came in the purr of a motor and he hurri d 
to bring in Fergus. 
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' Thad not happened to see Grant Fergus for 
many years, and the change in him surprised 
we more than had my observation of Amy 
it was not only that he had sunk into a soggy 
middle age, but rather that he was unhappy. 
[ had thought of him as satisfied with the 
woman for Whom he had wronged both a 
man and another woman, but the glance he 
gave to Amy seemed to presage a mutual 
suffering rather than a mutual sympathy 
“Tf you'll wait,” Harden said, and left us. 

“She won't let me see Clare until she’s 
talked with us,” Amy was explaining 

“T see,” he said tonelessly 

“Would you think,” Amy went on, half- 
sobbing, “that she'd wait all these years? 
Wouldn't vou think that she'd forget us?” 

“How could she,” he asked quietly, “when 
she had Clare for reminder every day?” 

“That was what he —”’ She stopped sud- 
denly, held by a sound outside the room, 
and braced herself. “She's ” she whispered, 
and Eleanor Marks came. 

Harden held back the curtain for her, and 
she turned to him before she spoke to Amy. 
‘| want you to stay, Bernard,” she said 
Larose to go. “IT want you, too,” she said, 
and came to me. “* You saw the beginning of 
this, and might as wel! see the ending.” She 
turned to Amy. “ Before I can even let you 
we Clare.” she said, without greeting, “there 
ye some points we must decide.” She did 
not look at Fergus until then, but she turned 
to him with a coolness that had evidently 
been striven for before it had been attained. 
[heard him draw in his breath, and [ realized 
that this was the first time he had seen 
Heanor since his desertion of her. Was he 
contrasting her magnificence, her beauty, her 
poise, With Amy's commonplaceness? If he 
were not making the contrast, Amy surely 
was. Her eyes glowed angrily as she watched 
Eleanor, and she almost spat out her words 
“Clare is my child,” she said. “You have 
no right to keep her from me.” 

a O you want Clare to decide?” Eleanor 
asked her. 

“T want you to decide,” 

“To give her to you?” 
with her jeweled chain. 
tice? She is your child, yes. You gave her 
life. Not much else, though. Her traits are 
her father’s, but even they are but the foun- 
dation on which I have built. And now you 
want her because of what I have done.” 
Her foot tapped the floor “You have 
known me since I was a child. You know 
what my childhood was. I know 
You had everything. I had nothing, nothing 
but my dreams of music — and ot love. I 
fought for the music. Then the love came —" 
rhe looked squarely at Fergus and his eyes 
fell beneath her gaze — “and T put my soul 
I gave up every dream for it, 


You knew 


Amy countered 
Eleanor toyed 
“Is that jus- 


yours 


in pawn for it. 
nd I was glad to give them up. 
that.” she turned back to Amy — “you who 
hed a home, and a husband, anda child. You 
knew that I had but one thing on earth, and 
you took that from me. Fate gave me one of 
the things you threw away. I have cherished 
that one compensation. I have given her all 
the beauty my childhood did not have. You 
can not even guess the cost. And now you 
want that one thing back Why?” 

“Then you won't Amy began to sob 

Fergus leaned forward, summoning his 
courage to loc« Eleanor in the eyes. “ You 
say that Amy had everything when you had 
nothing,” he said. “That was true. But 
aren't the positions reversed now? We might 
as well tell all the truth,” he went on, “Amy 
knows just where 7 stand. She knows that 
there has never been 9 day when I have not 
grieved at the wrong | did you both. She 
knows that we have not been happy because 
of that wrong. I have been glad some- 
times that you had Clare, that 
seemed somehow to expiate our mistake. I 
was glad, too, that you were not altogethes 
lonely. For I have never forgotten you, 
Eleanor. Amy has known that, too. That 
is why I say that your places have shifted 
You have fame, fortune, friends, you could 
have love, I am sure,” — did he look at 
Harden? — “if you would take it. You have 
a great art, a great achievement. You have 
Clare. Amy has — nothing.” 

Eleanor Marks never took her eyes from 
his white face. Amy, gray and wictched 
huddled down in the chair as I leanon 
shifted her scrutiny to her. Amy did not 
see the look of pity which crossed ‘he 
other woman's face, nor could Harden, stan: 
ing in the shadows by the windows, with his 
back to the room, have seen the swift glance 
Eleanor sent toward him. “After all,’* she 
said to Amy, “Clare is yours. I never real- 
wed it through all these years as I have seen 
it to-day. It is nothing either of you has 


since 


said which made me see it. It is Lebanon. 
Not for anything you have done or have not 
done, but for something bigger than any of 
us, Clare shall go to you.” 

She arose, and Amy, rising, sought to take 
her hand, but she turned, holding it out to 
Fergus. “I am glad you have told me the 
truth,’ she said, “but I am sorry it had to be 
true. And I don’t want you to have regrets 
about me, either of you. You didn’t break 
my life. You made it, I think.” 

He went out, drooping, with Amy following 
him in a pitiful assumption of pride. I would 
have gone after them but Eleanor held my 
hand as Harden turned from the window 
“Why have you done it?” he asked her. 

“It is a debt 1 must pay — to them, and 
to you, and to myself. Clare was the link 
between me and that time which I should 
have outgrown years ago. I took her for 
revenge. It would have been revenge now if 
I had refused Amy. I've always known that, 
one day, I should give Clare back. I owed 
her to Lebanon.” 

“Tlow’s that?” he asked. 

She crossed the room to where he stood, 
drawing back the curtains until the pano- 
rama of the town flashed its rim of steel 
blue ares. ‘You don’t see Lebanon as I see 
it. I came here, a peasant child, out of a mis- 
erable village in Lithuania. I have been back 
there. IT have seen its poverty, its starvation 
of mind and body. My father saw that. He 
had heard of America, of its freedom and op- 
portunities. My first memory is of his tears 
as he held me while he looked at the shore 
line of this country. Then he worked his way 
westward until we came here. It’s an ugly 
place, isn’t it?” She sighed over the huddle 
of houses in the patches, over the black chim- 
neys pouring out libations of flame to the gods 
of force. “ But to me it will always be beauti- 
ful because it has been a ladder to the stars. 

“When I was here.’ she went on slowly, 
“T hated it. I used to wonder how my 
father could love it. I did not see until I 
went away that it was to me what it was to 
him, not a place as much as a symbol, the sym- 
bol of America. ‘It’s not the people,’ he used 
to say, ‘it’s something back of the people.’ 
And it is to that something I return Clare. 
She belongs to it. Her people helped to keep 
it living for my people. Call it what you will, 
democracy, the spirit of freedom, American- 
ism. It is the gate through which we come. 
Why shouldn't we pay toll to it?” 

“You do,” he said. He was watching her, 
not in the way he had been used to see her 
but with a reverence which gave him under- 
standing of her and of the life which had been 
hers. Through her he must have seen the 
Patch, with its drab streets of dun houses, its 
aspirations, its struggles, its soul, as he had 
never seen it before, for he was not now the 
man to whom steel was all-important, but 
# man visioning for other men as he spoke 
“You pay more than toll,” he said.“ Your 
father gave more than he was given.” 

“T have wanted you to see that, too” she 
“not for myself. but for the people 
down there. It’s not pride in myself that 
makes me glad P've worked up. You under- 
stand that, don’t you?” She flung the query 
at me as a declaration, turning the interroga- 
tion toward Harden. “It’s pride in my kind, 
in every man who comes with the hopes 
my father brought. Some of them make 
trouble when they don’t find all they hoped, 
but they aren't the men who see beyond the 
horizon. The men who see build, as my 
father did, through their children. And who 
knows what the children have in them? 
With a chance, half a chance, see what we 
She stretched out her arms till 


said, 


9°? 
can do! 


they looked like the wings of victory. “And 
it’s for you to give us the chance. That's 


what I've taught Clare. She unders:ands 
now What America means.” 


“You've taught more than Clare,” he 
said. “J wish that we — that I might have 


given you more when you needed it.” 

“You gave me the great gift,” she said 
“Tt is the temper of steel.” 

They fel silent, watching the flaring 
torches of the town in the valley. What 
thoughts were theirs I could not know, but 
] saw the glance Eleanor gave to Harden as 
she turned back from looking over Lebanon 
It was the look of one who, after war, sees the 
creen fields of peace. Tt was not the gaze she 
had been wont to give to Grant Fergus in the 
older days. Then she had lifted her eyes to 
the man she loved as one who stares at a star. 
Now she had climbed so high on the ladder of 
her endeavor, come to such height in the 
surety of her soul that she could give no man 
adoration, though she could give one man 
truer, finer, more understanding love. The 
man who ruled Lebanon seemed to think it 
boon enough that she smiled straight at ium 
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Millions of dishes daily 
In summertime Puffed G \ 
countless uses. 1 the +} 
Here are bubbl yrains, fli get Puffed W 
flavory, toasted, puffed to cight tim: f t ‘ 


ormal size. T} eem like food con- elements which growing « 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 














Mix with fruits 
lhey add what crust adds to a ( 
shortcake—an enticing blend. And butter for children to « 


the tissue walls crus] 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


With melted butter 
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“$100 a Week, Nell! 


Think WhatThat Means to Us!’’ 


“I'm to be Manager of my Department starting 





Monday. The boss said he had been watching all 
themen. When he found! had been studying at 
home with the International Correspondence 


Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me—that 
I was bound to make good. Now we can move 
over to that house on Oakland Avenue and you 
ean have a maid and take things easy. I tell you, 
Nell, taking that course with the L. C. S. was the 
best thing I ever did.” 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 


big money for thousands of men and bringing 
happiness to thousands of homes all over the 


world. 
on railroads, I. C 


In offices, shops, stores 
S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs. over the heads of older men, past those 


. mines, mills and 


whose only qualification is long service 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. 
: n he selects the one to 
hold it he is going to choose a trained man with 
sound, practical knowledge of the work. 


can't take chances 


Wh: 


Get busy 


right now and put yourself in line for that promo- 


tion, 


nools, just as more 
lone in the last 
than 100.000 men are 


The first step these men took was to mark and 
Make your start the same way 
and make it right now. 

— ee TEAR OUT HERE que eee eee ee ee 


INTERHATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE poctoots 


mail this coupon. 


58-B, 
mar. ond, ~- atin 
Position, or in the subject, 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Blectrie Lighting and Kye. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Dralteman 
Machine Shop lractice 
Too!meker 
Gas Engine Gpsoetns 
CIVIL ENG INEER 
Sarveving an¢ Mapping 
MINE FOKEMAN or ENG'K 
STATIONARY ENGINFER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Rallder 
trehitectaral Draftaman 
Concrete Builder 
j= Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
) Navigation 


Name. 


Present 
Occupation — 





Street 
and No 





City 


nine 








Every single 








At your 
Dealer's 


DENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


Yau can do it in spare time in your own 
home through the International Correspondence 
hap 
twenty 
doing today. 


two million men have 


years, just 


me, — “ can eT for the 
«fore which I mark X. 


C) SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Trpist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mali Clerk 

Cy AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
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Make Every Electric 
Socket Twice as Useful 


‘lectric socket in your home can 
be made twice as useful and the use of your Electrical 
Appliances twice as enjoyable with 


The Quality Plug 


'“ Everywiredhome needs three ormore’’ 
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The boss 


as more 














DEAFNESS 


I know beca 


el was Deaf ar 


IS MISERY 


J had Head Naises 





for over 30 years My visible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
ee s caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Part ally or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Dru Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “tl en Comforts.” In- 
expensive Write for Booklet i my sworn 

statement of how | recov i my hearing 

A. O. LEONARD 

Suite 237, 79 Sth Avenue New York City 
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The Motor Truck 


and 
The Pneumatic Tire 


HE tire 
industry 
of this 

country has 


opened up new possibilities for highway 
transportation by giving the motor-truck in- 
creased range of through the 
production of a practical giant pneumatic 
truck tire 

If present developments in this particular 
line of motor transport equipment are any 
criterion, this new type of truck tire will, in 
certain lines of delivery operation, make two 
loads pass where only one passed before with 
no increase in the number of transport units. 

The reasons for it are obvious Every 
motor car owner knows that air-filled tires 
“ ill give more speed, hence greater range of 


operation 


operation; less vibration, therefore, less de- 
preciation, also greater gasoline and oil 
mileage, than solid rubber equipment. That 


universal reason for their original 
and light de- 
but were 


was the 
adoption upon all passenger 
livery vehicles. They more 
more economical in the end. 

An advantage of the giant pneumatic tire 
over solids that ought to interest the general 
e ¥" ially every tax-payer and < 
interested i 1 good roads, is the fact that 
is much ped ah on the roadbeds. Its ¢ en 
ing facilities are about three to one as com- 
pared with solids. This means that the im- 
pact of a solid-tired truck upon a road's sur- 
face is approximately three times as great as 
carrying the 


cost 


public, 


t pneumatic-equipped vehicle 
same load 

But with all these manifest 
which the pneumatic truck tire brings, most 
of the tire industry advise study in the adap- 
tation of this new equipment. Its economy 
has been proven only in certain fields 

The development of the giant pneumatic 
tire for motor-truck use enables the users of 
motorized transport to ship more fragile and 
perishable consignments with less consump- 
tion of time en route 

Their influence upon motor-truck design 
has just begun to be felt. During the early 
development of the giant pneumatics they 
adapted to standard types of motor 
power 


advantages 


were 
vehicles without any change in the 
unit or chassis except in the wheels. 

On small capacity trucks, under one ton, 
there has never been much question as to 
the selection of equipment. Pneumatic 
tires have always been the most practical 

As far as developments have gone to date, 
it is practically agreed among most authori- 
ties that the accepted field for pneumatics on 
motor-trucks is up to 2 tons capacity. Be- 
yond that and up to 3! tons capacity the 
advisability of pneumatic tire equipment is 
debatable and dependent solely upon the in- 
dividual needs of the operator. 

Up to date practical experiments have 
shown that transportation of bulky raw ma- 
including various forms of metal, 
chemicals and other heavy 
will 


terials, 
paper, grains, 
consignments that are not perishable 
move most economically on solid tires 
either of the standard or cushion types. Thi 
is also true of trucks which operate over run 
or routes where frequent stops and starts 
are made, 

The economy of the pneumatic-equipped 
motor-truck depends upon the value of the 
time element in delivery and the character of 
the load. In transportation of foodstuffs and 
other perishables; in fragile shipments such 
as furniture; and in territories with particu- 
larly bad roads, the pneumatic equipment 
has proved its superiority to solid tires 

Summed up briefly the pneumatic- 
equipped trucks show increased speed and 
decreased’ maintenance cost due to greater 
cushioning of the power plant and chassis 
structure, hence lower repair bills, and saving 
in gasoline and oil in covering the same mile- 
age as solid-tired trucks. 

But where traffic is congested, 
many but close together, and much time is 
consumed at loading and unloading plat- 
forms, equipment of solid or cushion tires 
proves most economical. The cushion is a 
higher development of the giving 
greater traction and easier riding facilities, 
d.e to more material and the contour of its 
mould, 


deliveries 


solid, 


by Harvey S. Firestone 


The adapt- 
ability of solid- 
equipment 
— ; trucks to pneu- 
matic tires Varies. Some are hardly adapt- 
able at all. In changing over from solid to 
pneumatic equipment, the first thing to con- 
sider is whether the mechanical condition of 
the vehicle warrants the added investment. 
If it does then the wheels must be cut down 
and a new allowance made for body and 
fender clearance due to the larger actual 
diameter of the pneumatic. On 1% and 2-ton 
trucks the difference in diameter between 
solid and pneumatic standard equipment is 
6 inches und on a 3-ton model 8 inches. 

Owing to difference in weight distribution 
on the front and rear wheels of trucks, it has 
not been found practical to use as large a 
pneumatic tire on the front wheels as on the 
rear. This is not only an economy but elimi- 
nates steering difficulties 

Care should be taken in a change-over also 
to make sure that the oiling and water-cooling 
systems will be adequate to meet the increased 
speed of the truck and that the brakingability 
is sufficient. The possibilities of attaching 
a power pump for the inflation of the pneu- 
matics is also an important consideration. 

Another factor in the operation of a truck 
that has been changed from solids to pneu- 
matics is that the increased tire diameter 
with the same gear ratio will cause a reduc- 
tion of power on hills, while stopping and 
starting will give greater resistance te the 
power plant. While there has been no defi- 
nite engineering test made or data secured on 
this, it is assumed that the additional buoy- 
ancy of the equipment compensates in part 
for the loss in power. It is certain, however, 
that the greater diameter of the pneumatic 
tire on the average level road will give in- 
creased speed with the same power employed 

It is easy to draw conclusions from the 
above as to the approximate influence this 
new tire equipment would have upon motor- 
truck design. To obtain a more definite 
idea, however, it might be well to give some 
of the specific changes that have been ad- 
vanced by automotive engineers. 

These are based upon the assumption that 
the increased speed made possible by pneu- 
matic equipment demands an increase in the 
power plant to bring the truck unit to its 
highest efficiency. An enlargement of the 
bore from 3/1 of an inch on the light models 
to lo-inch on the 3-ton type is considered 
sufficient by some. 

The gear ratio in high gear is also increased 
and four speeds are recommended. In one 
company’s development where the 1!4-ton 
solid-tired model had a speed of 16 miles an 
hour, the pneumatic equipped vehicle is 
listed to develop 30 miles per hour. The 
speed limit on the 2-ton is changed from 14 
to 27 and on the 3-ton from 12 to 24. 

The question of weight-carrying factors in 
relation to the change from solid to pneu- 
matic equipment seems open to argument 
In one development the frame construction 
remains the same but the chassis weight has 
heen slightly increased. The propulsion 
units have also been made stronger to balance 
with the slightly increased weight and size. 

It should not be inferred from this discus- 
sion that pneumatic tires for trucks will revo- 
lutionize the trucking industry. Rather 
they should be looked upon as another ad- 
vanced step in the progress of highway trans- 
portation. In the opinion of many authori- 
ties there will continue to be distinct fields 
for the use of truck tire equipment. There 
is no reason to believe that the solid tire can 
be replaced with economy on heavy-duty 
vehicles and under certain operating condi- 
tions. The cushion type of tire also has its 
particular field where it will be found most 
economical and useful and the pneumatic 
truck tire has demonstrated its practicability 
along certain lines of operation. 

To build a pneumatic tire having a margin 

safety sufficient to withstand the 
usage in truck service was an expensive manu- 
facturing task requiring engineering skill, 
extensive experimental work, equipment and 
labor. But it was worth many times the ex- 
pense and trouble so long as the result in- 
creased transportation facilities. 


severe 
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Are You Big Enough To Dy 
Your Own Thinking? 


THEN READ 


Ingersoll 
America’s Mightiest Thinker 


Not only America’s mightiest intellect but amon he 
intellectuals of all the world from Greece and Rome a 
thru the centuries to the present day 7 


Ingersofi’s Works Stand Like a Giant 


among the greatest writers of the worl. flis works wi 


ive forever 
A TREASURE HOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE 


If you want knowledge read Ingerson. ff you Want ty 
cultivate memory read Ingersoll. If you want Will Pow. 
read Ingersoll. He will develop your will with muscles — 
stee if you want to rid yourself of uncertainties . 
perplexities read Ingersoll. To refuse to read ingerson 
like refusing to enter a a house of f treasure. ” 

Like Shakespeare, it is very doubtful whether there wil 
ever live another man to possess his brilliancy of langu 
and profundity of thought. aR 


He stands at the very head of American Thinkers and 


certainly the greatest writer of the 
As an orator he is ranked superior; 


time of his death 


the mighty ones of ancient Greece 
intellectuals of the 


mon among the 
greater than Demosthenes, 
might 


only wrote the 


America be proud of her mighty Ingersoll 
most beautiful language, 


entire world at th 
and Rome. It is com 
world that he was 
or] Pericles. Well 
He not 
but his Englist 


Cicero, 


glittered like diamonds and pearls. 
In his day he was the most sought after man of all th 
great galaxy of famous men of his tim 


Read what these Great Men Had to Say 


Ac 


Colonel Ingersoll writes 
with a rare and enviahj 
briiliancy Wm. I 
Gladstone 

“Colonel Ingersoll is 
wonderful man, his spe 
for half an hour was a re 
elation. ‘Royal Bob, 
Garfield called him, wa, 
never in_ better feather 

and how deep he goes and 
how high he 
Walt Whitman 


“His was a great and 
beautiful spirit; he was a 
man—all man—from his 
crown to his foot soles 
My reverence for him was 
deep and genuine. I prize 
his affection for me, an 


soars." — 
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*The Liberty of Man returned it with usury 
Woman and Child Mark Twain 
The Laugh of a Child ‘ 
At the Tomb of Napo A I say not flattering 
a put with sincer 
| Peeface to Ghosts | tae, that Bene 
| Preface to What Must an ce the seeet Ge 
We Do To Be Saved sounet of the 5 
ae , ; : ongue in any 
| Preface 0 come Mis-| the globe.""—Henr 
| *Speech Nominating Beecher 
| Blaine 
Indianapolis Speech °. m — fh ' a book 
Thirteen Club Dinner ae P te : i sgh age R 
Lotos Club Dinner ~~ wateutaltonas a 
. tailed re ae z's entertainment 
_ § Children y) h in this book you will ge 
The Religious Belief of more teal eneymen 
“ — re bd s ’ nor 
Abraham Lincoln more real pk ae 
° actual benefit than if yo 
Tribute to Ebon C. < 
| spent $1,000.00. An 
leTrit -A P H ot the selections ia this 
| Ute bad enry book is worth more tha 
| Ward Beecher a: goes an Gx oui 
|* Tribute to Roscoe on: TE cy _ peas 
Conkling - > 
| Seba to Walt Whit- Contains 400 Pages 
man beautifully bound, print- 
| *At a Child’s Grave ed on fine paper in large 
*Life clear type. 
How to Reform Man If you order this 
kind volume at once 
How Can We Reform a copy of the af- 
the World fidavit executed 
How Can We Lessen by Mrs. Robt.G. Ingersoll 
Crime regarding Col. Ingersoll's 
| Homes for All death will be sent with 
| The Labor Question each book. Learn the 
_ Educate the Children actual truth—-silence the 
The Foundations of Faith slanders of this famous 
The Old Testament man. 
The New Testament 
Jehovah 2 POSTPAID 
The Trinity - 
The Theological Christ = 





What Is Retigion 
The Power that Work 
for Righteousness | 


| Art and Morality 
An Essay on Christmas 
Has Freethought a Con- } 


structive Side 
The Jews 

| Vivisection 
What Infidels Have Done 
Th Church in the 
Time of Voltaire 

Our Infidels 





*These Selections have 
been translated into 
almost every language of 
the World and are read 
in the greatest schools 
and colleges of kurope 
and America as master 
pieces of literature 


Secret atest natin trent sand inne lblihaneN> ettnnre 


This Volume ts the onl 
authorized edition of th 
famous lectures—therefore 
as this offer may never ap 
pear again td urge you t 
order AT ONCE. 





TRUTH PUB. CO. 
1401 Broadway, New York 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Executive Accountants coi samen big qalesten, 
Thousands of firms need them Inly 
Certified Public focsunteate in uv. s i 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We 
train you Charely ay mail in spare time for 
Cc. P xaminations or executive account- 
Knowledge of bookkeeping 
} unnecessary to begin—we prepare oon 
from the ground up. Our course and se 
| nder the supervision of Wiliam 
B. Castenholz, A. Cc. 
Comptroller and Instructor, University @ ty of 










ing ‘penttions. 


e American Instt- 
tute of Accountants. 4. tuition fee—easy 
terms. Write now Spe aceomntion and free 
book of accountancy f: 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
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Your Child’s Education 





The future of your boy or girl depe nds very largely on the 


school you select for him 


MeClure’s School Bureau will 


put you in touch with schools and colleges equipped to 


develop the fullest moral, 
of your son and daughter. 
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© open quality stands first among 
the requirements in GMC construc 
tion. Nothing is allowed to interfere. 


Sacrifice of quality, either for the sake 
of larger production or to make a lower 
price possible, is never considered 


Increased production is attained by 
greater facilities, and price is always 
an after consideration. It is based 
on quality. 


Quality is the best guarantee of satisfac- 
tion to the user and success for the maker. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
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— years they’ve been 
getting sunburned and 
rushing to the drug store 
for relief, A recent report 
shows that these experi- 
enced druggists have found 
the best thing is 





HEALING CREAM 


"Mentholatum 


Always made under this signature Ate 


It cools the burn and softens 
the drawn, parched skin. Heals 
gently and antiseptically—when 
the skin is broken. It is good 
for other “little ills” too—cuts, 
insect bites, tired feet, etc. 
jut it 


Gat 0 an 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 2 





C} jars, 25¢, Soc, $1. 
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SPIRITUALISM 


is explained fully and intelligently in 


the new, illustrated ga that is published through 
the « bined efforts of several hundred Spiritualists of 
the United States and Canada, as a religious body not 
for profit New standard magazine size, 64 pages and 
two-color cover Send for free printed matter or 25c 
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992 Rana, McNally Bidg., Chicago, tll. 
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A Hostage to Misfortune 


[Continued from page 24] 





door that opened from the compound, paused 
and looked at him 

“Don’t be afraid.” he said, soothingly 

Before Kelly could answer, there came a 
rapping upon the door, a flutter of light 
knocks and a voice spoke indistinguishably 

“Don’t go to open that door, you damned 
traitor!” said Kelly to the missionary 

The gun covered the little man; what 
covered him almost as impassively was the 
figure of Kelly, with his keen fighter’s face 
set and dire, the whole of him strung to the 
pitch of battle. But, as Kelly might have 
known, threats and peril are arguments only 
with the feeble of spirit. A single wavering 
or flinching on the priest's part would have 
doomed him; but that breed of man does not 
flinch. Again he smiled, and lifted a slow 
hand with a gesture of soothing. Then he 
moved to the door and reached to the great 
bar that held it closed. Kelly did not shoot! 

The door swung open. The priest, his 
back to Kelly, spoke to some one outside 
in Portuguese. Kelly caught the words: 
“Yes, the Senhor is here,” and the murmur 
of a reply. Then the priest stood aside; 
Kelly raised his carbine; and a woman 
walked into the shifting gleam of the fire. 


° OD!” The word was jerked from him as 

by a blow. He felt a real and physical 
sickness at the thought that he had been 
within an ace of shooting a woman. And 


she was alone, for the priest was closing and 
barring the door behind her. He lowered 
the weapon and stood staring. 

The woman came forward with slow and 
nearly noiseless footsteps toward the lamp 
and behind her her shadow grew gigantic on 
wall and ceiling. He saw that she walked 
with that swing and spring which is_ the 
birthright of those who have the sun of the 
south in their veins, A hooded cloak hung 
about her, and when she had come to within 
t few paces of him raised deliberate 
artis from whi h the loose sleeves fell bac k, 
and lifted the hood from. her head She stood 
and gazed at him. 

* Barrow’s girl!” exclaimed Kelly 

Her lips moved to the shape of a little un- 
happy smile at that. Kelly had chanced 
upon the right word when he had spoken of 
her to the priest as “gold-colored * From 
brow to throat, it was as though the rich hue 
of it glowed through the transparent skin, 
hack that pathetic beauty that 
blossoms on the Coast for a memory of the 
great days when the conque rors from Portugal 
carried and all the new 
shores of the world, when the blood of Europe 
and Africa mingled to make an ephemeral 
race of lovely early-dying women and abject 
ugl Her lips were virginal in their 
purity her great eyes had the 
wisdom and innocence of vouth; and all the 
texture of he r was ck licate and fragile as the 
petal of a new-blown flower. 

“By George, but she’s a beauty!” 
Kelly to himself He dropped the carbine 

loud, he said: “IT remember you when you 
were in Beira. Where's Barrow?” 

For all her erectness and her still regard 
she was nervous for she had to moisten her 
lips to speak 

“He—— he is in his 
She spok« 


strange only in accent 


she 


She strange 


beauty power to 


en 
and ripeness; 


said 


head kraal,”’ she 
English that was 
“You will go to take 
him — yes 
Kelly considered her Behind her, the 
little priest had found another drinking ves- 
sel and was approaching to pour wine for her 
“Question is,” said Kelly, “what have you 
here for? You an’ the Rererendo here 


conn 
have fixed something up between you; l 
want to know what the game is!” 


The prin st lifted the bottle and Pusse d her 
the cup. She took it, thanking him with a look 

“Well?” insisted Kelly ‘You've 
here of vour own accord; now, till I'm satis- 
fied about vou, you'll stay here. | nderstand?” 
lowered her head in a slow nod. si 
came here to stay,” she said, very qui tly. 

“Eh? The devil you did!’ 

She nodded again. “To stay till you are 
us,” went on. “Jack 
my husband ** she had hesitats d upon the 
word, but spoke it bravely — “he knows you 
have for him. If you want him, he 
will go with quietly an’ quic kly as you 
like, but first, he wants to speak to you.’ 


come 


She 


satisfied about she 


vou 


“Well, I'm here,” said Kelly. “Why don’t 
he come along an’ speak, instead 0” you?” 

She had held the cup of wine in her hand 
till now; but now she raised it and drank 
from it. The priest was at her elbow to take 
it from her when she had drained it and once 
more her look thanked him. The punctilio 
of it, with the two of them joined in a code of 
formal observances from which he was ex- 
cluded, angered Kelly like a slight. 

“Tm running this affair,” he began. 

“Yes,” she broke in quickly, “ But — the 
Kafirs, the men in the kraals, they will be 
angry if you take your six fighting-men up 
to the head kraal. There are villages all the 
way of your road, and for days they have 
been sending messages asking what they shall 
do. So it is better for you to leave them here 
and go alone to the head kraa/; and IT will 
stay here, so they can kill me if you do not 
come back. You see — yes?” 

“No,” answered Keily; “I don’t! T've 
come to get John Barrow, an’ any village 
that stops me is liable te get shelled first and 
stamped flat afterward. It won't do me any 
good to have your throat cut by my niggers 
after mine has been cut by yours.” 

“Oh!” She uttered a sound like a smothered 
wail and turned toward the waiting listening 
priest. “Rererendo!” she appealed. 

The priest stepped to her side at once. 
He raised his mild and serious face te the 
grim countenance of Kelly 

“You not like to go alone?” he asked. 
“No? Den me—I go wit’ you — yais? 
You take da gun for arrest Senhor Barrow, 
an’ if Kafirs do someting to you, you shoot 
me — vais? — an’ your Kafirs kill Senhora. 
Two lifes wat we gives for one; dat a good 
An’ more — me, gentil- 
man an’ priest an’ all, T swear for you on da 
Cross — swear mos’ true on da Cross! — dat 
nobody touch you. Senher Barrow, too 
you tell *im ’e mus’ come, den ‘e come, quick 
an’ quiet. All dat | swear on da Cross!” 

While he spoke, the girl was glancing ea- 
gerly from his face to the unsoftening mask of 
Kelly 


“You hear him?” 


beezness “a vais? 


she cried, as the priest 


concluded. “He'll swear to you— he'll 
do that!” 

“But what's it all about?’ demanded 
Kelly 


“QENHOR ” — it was the priest that an- 
swered him — “to-morrow night, if you 

go wit’ me, you will understand —yais! You 
will see all wat it is about; but we are t’ink- 
ing too it will be a so sad ving if two-t’ree 
silly young men — Kafirs w'at never be on 
da Coast — do somet’ing to bring da war to 
dis country. But dere is more — oh, much 
more! — w'at you shall see you’self.” 

“Hm!” Kelly grunted. There were con- 
siderations in bis mind of which the other 
two could know nothing. His employer, the 
government, would not thank him for making 
1 costly punitive expedition necessary; and 
at the least, active trouble with the natives 
might prevent him from securing his prisoner. 
Frowning in thought, he passed behind the 
table and sat down on the gin-case again. 
He lit his pipe and sat brooding. 

After some minutes he looked up and fixed 
the little priest with his eye 

“Padre,” he said, “‘where’s that Cross you 
were goin to swear on?”’ 

he girl let go her hushed breath in a strong 


sigh. The priest was active in a moment. 
“Tf fetch: UL fetch.’ he babbled, and was 


off at a disordered run through the door. 
Kelly eved the girl where she stood yet, 
one slim hand raised to her bosom, 
“Hostages is what they call people like 
vou,” he said abruptly. “People that you 
keep alive as long as other people behave 
But you knew you was safe 
white men don't have women to 


themselves 
enough, 


unswer for them.” 
Her great eves protested, “But — I came 
here,” she began. 


‘You came here!” he jeered. : Yes, you 
did come here; an’ if your mggers make 
trouble, you'll go down to the Coast with my 
men an’ there you'l) go to jail!” 

The priest returned then He had with 
him, borne on both hands face upward a great 
silver antique ¢ rucifix. He showed it vo Kelly 

An’ now, vou see wat [ swear,” he said 
“ How on my knees L swear. 


——a 


And while the girl stood and Kelly sat 
watching him and listening, he propped the 
symbol of his faith where it would stand 
upright, and in his laboring English bound 
himself that Kelly’s life should be safe and 
that Barrow should go with him upon his 
order. 

“Well,” said Kelly, impressed despite him- 
self, “it seems to me you're riskin’ a lot just 
to have your own way about things.” 

The start for that last day’s march in the 
hush and chill of dawn, while a small wind 
spoke in the bush and, save for a pale flush 
low down in the east, the sky was a dome of 
deepest blue. From the first bend in the path 
that led westward, Kelly, trudging behind 
the priest, turned and looked back. The 
compound of the Mission was open to his 
view and there, watching their departure, her 
cloak gathered about her, stood the girl 
She was the only figare in view at first, til! 
presently, in the shadow of the building, there 
was a stir and a lean shape of a man stalked 
into view— the negro guard upon her 
Kelly wanted to stay and laugh; but the priest 
was plodding on and he turned to follow, 

There is no companionship when two 
travel together by the Kafir paths. They are 
tracks trodden through the grass by a race 
that goes forever in single file; the bush 
brushes one’s elbow; the grass stands at one’s 
boot-edge; and before there is only the back 
of one’s companion. The priest held on at 
the steady pace of the practised roet-ganger, 
while the morning sun climbed the sky 

There were villages to cither hand, standing 
well away from the path, circles and ovals 
of domed brown huts shut. in by walls of sun- 
caked mud. About each of them, the inhab- 
itants stood in throngs to gaze at the passing 
white men, silent spectators who stared and 
moved not. The few Kafirs they met on the 
way went into the bush at sight of them. 

“Niggers seem pretty standoffish here- 
abouts,” said Kelly. 

“Ah!” said the priest, when he had under- 
stood the term. “Dey ‘ave ’ad da word.’ 

“And another thing,” persisted Kelly 
They had halted upon the summit of a rise. 
“T haven’t seen any of ‘em carryin’ assegais 
Why, down country the niggers don’t think 
they’re dressed without a sheaf of spears'” 

The missionary nodded. “Only w'en dey 
go to ‘unt,” he said. **Da rest of da time, it 
is un-allow. Senhor Barrow ‘ave forbid'” 

“Well, it’s good discipline, anyhow,”’ con- 
ceded Kelly. “ An’ it’s a darned sight more 
like Barrow as he used to be than anything 
else you’ ve said about him.” 

It was toward noon that they halted to 
feed and rest where a small village stood be- 
side a stream. “Ere we fin’ food,” said the 
missionary and led the way to it. 

The throng of natives stood aloof and silent 
as they entered the kraal and passed, the 
missionary leading, to the cool of a big straw- 
thatched hut Kelly, with loud sighs of 
relief, dropped upon a skin that covered a 
part of the hard earth floor. Immediately 
after them there entered a couple of negro 
lads with bowls of cool water 

“Had the word, too, Pll bet.”’ suggested 
Kelly, as he eased the sun-smart op hands and 
face. 


se ATS,” the priest answered. “ Ever'hody 
‘ad da word. Two hundred an’ tirty 

villages ’ave ’ad “im. But I bring you to dis 

one to eat becos sometimes dere is fish”’ 

“Thanks,” said Kelly. “I ain't specially 
fond o” fish, though.” 

“Not fish for you,” 
sionary gently, “For 
Friday!” 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
breasted at last the up-hill path at the top of 
which the head kraal showed its low wall and 
its many circular clusters of huts. The first 
hues of a great fiery sunset burned over it and 
showed it to them in silhouette 

“Weil,” said Kelly, *“an’ now to bus‘ness! 
It’s been a wonderful bit o’ country a,.’ it’s 
a big work he’s done here, him an’ you; | 
never saw a better-disciplined, cleaner, ban- 
dier lot o’ niggers in my life; an’ if it de- 
pended on me, I'd leave him to go on with it. 
But it don’t, you see.” 

“Ah'” The little priest smiled sacly. 
“But you ‘ave not yet seen da biggest an 
da best t ing wat ‘ede. W'ew’e come ‘ere 
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corrected the mis- 
me! To-day it is 
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*» work, °e make friends wit’ da chiefs, °e do quarantine. They put a guard round the 
much; but only w’en ’e do da biggest ting infected villages an’ allow the people to 
of all can ’e ‘ave da power like “e got now. die by themselves; else they'd have ‘em 
But ver’ soon you will sec.” strewed all over the countryside an’ there'd 
“Right!” said Kelly. “I'll see, then; an’ be no end to the thing. An’ the people inside 
in the meantime, you just remember that — the villages, naturally, they're tryin’ all the 
— our contract’s still on. You walk up into the _ time to get out an’ save theirlives. Some gets 
kraal a-head o” me and straight on to John _ killed by the guard; some kills a sentry and 
y sat, Barrow’s kia. 1 got this gun jus’ behind — clears out, an’ the news goes round, so that 
d the you —an’ besides, don’t forget that oath —any-wanderin’ nigger is liable to be speared | 
Stand you swore.” or clubbed to death at the first kraal he turns 
ound “ The priest smiled again and led the way — up in. And then one o’ the guards’ll catch 
> and forward into the great kraal. As in other it an’ there'll be panic. See what I mean? 
n his villages, the population stood aloof, throng- “Well, we had three infected villages | Sn S 
ing between the huts to stare in silence. The here — "bout a thousand people in all, and See Ke eS Bes es 
‘him. me ie plodded at his usual pace, going with the guard was round ‘em. They was good TT 
L just bowed shoulders and a manner of heaviness villages — plenty o° big young bucks in “em; \ ws wT 
in his gait; behind him, carbine on arm, with — and a gang 0° these got together and fixed it a yk 
n the high head and easy steps, followed Kelly. up among themselves that they'd break clear 
wind Thus they came at last to where the chief's 1 was runnin’ supplies for the sick villages 
flush huts stood apart in an enclosure of their own. — an’ [saw the break. They had their assegais 
ne of At the principal of them the priest bent an’ their shields an’ they done it in style 
path and entered at the low door. Kelly followed — There was a clump of the guard cookin’ their 
“hind him and rose upright within. suppers behind a bit o° bush, an’ first thing 
The He could see in the shadow of the hut only — I saw was the escapin’ men, movin’ like a bat- 
> his dimly the shape of a man who lay at full- terin’ ram, come stampin’ straight through 
‘y her length in a deck-chair. He swung his carbine — the fires and the squattin’ men, with the 
girl round to bear on it. stabbin’ assegais workin’ like the plungers of 
tL. till “John Barrow!” he said, crisply. “You're pumps. They even had the sense not to vell 
there my prisoner. Get up out o° that!” just a rush an’ a crash an’ they was through 
lked an’ away an’ headin’ for the north across 
her HE man in the chair did not move. After the N’Duma valleys. D’ye see ?” 
riest an instant he spoke: *Ye-es,”” answered Kelly slowly. “And 
“Sounds as if old Gunner Kelly had ar- — the kraals down there tried to drive ‘em off 
two rived,” he said then. and there was trouble?” 
y are “That’s right,” said Kelly. “Are you “That's right.” said Barrow. “You can't 
race surrenderin’, Barrow, or have I got to shoot stop a bunch of men who've been hounded 
bush you? Quick, now — which?” along by death an’ terror; “t any rate, the 
me s “Oh, I've surrendered all right,’ said the © N7Dumas couldn't. All they could do was 
back other. “There ain't a weapon in the bloom- send a squeal down-country about massacres.” 
n at in’ kia, Kelly. What d’you want to do “Hm!” Kelly grunted. “But what'd 
ager, handeuff me or what?” you do?” he asked 
‘ “You'll do as you are for a bit,” said Kelly. “Me?” said Barrow. “Well, there wasn’t 
ding “This little carbine of mine has got a mighty but one thing fo do — stop any more from 
vals ligut pull, though. You'll have to go back breakin’ out. I had to go into the villages for 
sun- with me, Barrow. You been getting too that; an’ then, o’ course, I had to stop there inchs \ 
hab- imperial-minded up here, an’ private wars — till it was all over. Couldn't come out an’ ry 
sing ain't allowed.” spread the thing myself.” . & 
and “Ain't they?” The man in the chair was “God! What a thing! What a fool's risk IRST- FRUITS Se \ 
th plainer to see now —a long thin man in to run— aw all for a lot o' niggers! Lucky a —- \ ir S \ 
white, whose face showed strangely pale, for for you you didn’t catch the disease yourself! of the field have delicious al iia 
sana those latitudes, under a shock of dark hair. You was fairly askin’ for it?” ae 
lia “What wars you talkin’ about?” he de- In the shadow the little missionary laughed | counter pa rts in these 
manded. queerly. Barrow answered quietly: ; 
ly “Why,” replied Kelly, “some game o =a got, what I asked for, then. I did matchless first-fruits of the 
‘ yours, about Jast August, when your fellers catch it! Ne 
ise. went on a murderin’ an’ lootin’ party across Kelly stared at the pale figure. So far he | ii ‘ . . 
ink the N’Duma valleys. Little thine like that’s had only seen the face dimly. It showed as | bakery ANoLA, RAMONA, 
ap slipped your mem'ry, I suppose?” a pale blur on the shadow and his imagination |, Fa ieeouces Oe » 
Ch. that!” The man 4 the chair spoke pictured foul horrors of disfigurement. | and N ABISCO sugar Wafers. 
dey calmly. “That wasn’t « war, Kelly; but it 
“ . don’t matter now. What d’you feel like = ~ UT—" he was not sure of what he W hether served with 
a drinkin’? I got some whiskey here.” ;' wanted tosay. Suddenly he saw that the | 
E It was when the liquor and the cool water ittle priest was on his feet, swaying, a-shud- ee . — " 
“te had been brought that the priest put in his der with movement like a flag in the wind. fruits, Ices, beverages, sher- 
“se oar. Till then he had sat with his back “Ah, Senhor! But ’e “as not told vou all,” . S TES 
against the hut wall in silence. he cried. “"E say wat ’e do; ‘e save dis | be ts, or by themsely cs, 
to “Senhor Kelly.” he said, “is it true dat co’ntry; but ’e don’ say da price w'at ‘e } = } . 
be- down on de Coast dey Vink dere was a war pay! ‘Ow much will you give, Senhor, for t 1e€\ Oring to the palate 
the ‘ere? Verameute, dey tink dat vais?” dat wat you love da mos’ in da worl’? Yo" | : 1 
“You can bet they do, Reverendo,” right “and? = Yo" life? Dat is all, — yais? | flavor and retreshment In 
ent answered Kelly. “They got no doubt about An’ ‘im, for dis poor — ‘ow did you say? . 
the it. News like that flies fast an’ flies straight dis ‘lot 0° niggers,’ ‘¢ give da light of da sun, rich abundance. F 
se in this country.” da green of da bush — yais, an’ da shine of act 
r “Ha!” The missionary smiled, his teeth love in da face of his wife. All ’e give: for 
i gleaming white in his shadowed face. “It da sickness take ‘im an’ burn de marks on Sold in the famous 
< is lixe dat our land is govern’. For, Senhor ‘im; an’ las’ of all, da sickness fall in his eyes | 4 
pre Keliy, dat was not war. It was worse.” and he come out at las’, feelin’ ’is way wit" | In-er-seal Trade Mark package 
al The long man in the chair uttered a brief — ‘is ‘ands — blind, Senhor, blind for alwis!” F 
d laugh as mirthless as a curse. “Worse!” he The voice had been electric with the emo- 
a cried. “*War’s a lark to it. I should think — tions that overcharged him. There was a NATIONAL BISCUIT 
it was worse!” moment's silence when he ceased. Then | > 
dy “Listen, Senhor Kelly!” The mission- Kelly loosed an oath. COMPANY on er) 
fed ary’s voice, with its suave and conciliatory “Say, Barrow!” he cried. “Barrow pe as 
7 tones, poured on as though he had not been — that ain't true? You ain’t properly blind, are 
‘. interrupted. “Sometimes dere is hunger an’ you, old man?” 
ty men die; but all peoples understan’ dat. And Barrow, without turning his head, 
ve War—an’ lions in da night —an’ murder — answered: 
™ —all peoples understan’ dese t’ings; it come “Blind, Kelly! Stone-blind!” 
an’ it go. But sometimes — not ver’ often — “Well,” said Kelly, in matter-of-fact tones, 
4 come somet’ing w’at peoples can’t under- “this finishes it, 0° course. Nobody — no- 
” stan’, wat kill an’ frightens too—an’ den it — body ain't goin’ to arrest a blind man an’ 
of is terrib? An’ it is dat t’ing wat come to us.” haul ’im through a thirty days trek, not for 
id Kelly frowned, trying to see their faces. anybody! And anyhow, it sort o° goes 
st “What thing?” he demanded. against the grain to hand over a white man 
a Barrow spoke from his chair. “Small-pox: to them Portuguese. oe 
that’s what it was, Kelly. An’ hell to pay!” “So if you got no objection,” went on 
’ “But how?” Kelly was at sea. “What’s Kelly, “I'll be up here for a few days an’ look 
*g small-pox got to do with raidin’ an’ killin’ over this country o’ yours. I might make 
I in the N’Duma valleys?” a bit of a report about it when I get back.” 
ic rhe missionary and Barrow both began to “But - the priest spoke urgently: 
= speak together. The former gave way. “first, Senhor, you mus’ go back to da Mis- 
t “Never seen small-pox when it broke loose sion. Da Senhora! Wen you don’ come 
2 in a Kafir country, have you, Kelly?” back, yo’ Kajirs will - 
: The man was not facing Kelly as he Kelly raised a hushing hand. “No, Rev- 
, spoke; he remained lying back in his chair erendo, they won't.” 
é us though speaking to the empty air before “But — it was agree —” 
him. “It’s the one thing that scares the “No,” said Kelly, smiling unseen. “What 
< niggers into doin’ something to protect was your way of puttin’ it? — ‘Dey ’ave ’ad 
themselves; an’ their system’s just simply da word!” 
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The Strange Case of Warden JUPP— Continued from page 28 








despicabl) “You know, onct vou've been 


in stir, you're marked. The cops lay fer you 

*Llow did Jupp fall down on vou?” 

He told me, after he had made me prom- 
ise not to speak of it to Jupp I tried to 
get Pitz’s version of it, later, but Pitz would 
not talk He was a malevolent-looking 
foreigner with thin black hair, a limp black 
mustache, and a face pitted with black 


spots as if it had been blown full of bird- 
shot 

My promise to Palin did not prohibit me 
from trying to get Jupp’s account of the 
incidents that had brought him and Palin 
ind Pitz together for the first time. And 
his version of the ulventure came out 
naturally in conversation about the other 
two His story was, for me, the final ex- 
planation of everything in him that had 
puzzled me. Not obviously so, you under- 


stand. For a time, his motivation, through- 
out. Was as unreal to me as the motivation of 
inv behavior in a fantastic dream. And like 
a dream, it had to be interpreted 


fk‘ IR instance, neither Palin nor Jupp ex- 
plained how Jupp had allowed himself to 
lhe involved in the incidents to begin with 
Jupp was then working for a grocer on lower 
Ninth Avenue in New York City. He was 
out walking the deserted streets of the 
waterfront after midnight He ran into 
Palin accidentally, on his wavy home; und 
ifter a few minutes’ talk, he turned back to 
weompany Palin to a “waterfront joint” 
it Palin's invitation 

Observe that Palin’s psychology is clear 
enough. He had been padding around with 
Pitz, in search of a dishonest penny. They 
saw a man who proved to be Jupp 
comimg up the empty avenue, on the oppo- 
site side of the street, alone; and Palin 
crossed to meet him, with the intention of 
either begging from him, if he was sober, or 
picking his pockets, if he was drunk, Pitz 
remained on the other side of the road, to 
watch. Their predestined 
walking blindly, his head down, his over- 
Palin bumped 


victim was 


coat collar up to his ears. 
into him, under a street light as if acci- 
dentally -— and knew he was sober by the 
sturdy way in which he took the impact 
He stopped and turned a bewildered face to 
Palin. And Palin recognized him 

“Don't know me, Jimmy, uh?” he said 

Jupp did not know him had not seen 
him for years 

I thought he was some little old man,’ 

Jupp described it, without anv hair.” 
Palin was just out of jail and his hair had 
not yet grown 

To Palin's eve, Jupp ie ted as iu he were 
walking in his sleep. “When he saw who 


it was,” Palin told me “he looked round 
like he didn’t know where he was, an’ he says: 
Where did you come from?’ IL tol’ him I 
was out taki’ a little exercise, an’ I ast 


him where he was headin fer at kind oO 
didn’t hear me. Put his ear down to me like 
he was deaf, an’ made me say it over again. 
| thought he was sort o’ doped er somethin’. 
1 ast him if he was workin’, an’ he said, 
Yes. Over at Sutler’s.’ L seen he was sore 
it Sutler by the way he talked An’ then, 
| ast him to come down with me to a joint 


nm have a drink An’ he come along.” 
Palin's psychology, as 1 say, is clear 
enough. But why was Jupp so worried that 


he was walking the streets at midnight, like 
And why did he accept 
the invitation of an evident criminal to 
drink beer in a waterfront thieves’ resort? 
Palin admitted to me that he gave this 
invitation because he saw that Jupp was 


a man in a daze? 


angry at his employer the grocer ind Palin 
conceived the idea of tempting Jupp to 
“get back” at the grocer by means of some 
thieves’ trick in which Pitz and he might 
share the profit The conversation be- 
tween Palin and Jupp, putting it togeth- 
er from both their versions — ran somewhat 
like this 

When Jupp said that he was working for 
Sutler, Palin sneered: “ Gettin’ rich, uh?” 

‘Rich!” Jupp snorted. “Did any one 
ever get rich working for him?” 

“No.” said Palin “Ner fer anybody 


else. They get rich, but you don’t.’ 


Jupp suddenly plucked his hand from 


hi por ket . rl} its right, by ! he 
ned, with a vehement gesture that showed 
he had been touched on his bruise 

Palin followed Do» his cue You've 


found it out, have you? You're swift, you 
are! I got wise to that, five years ago.” 

“And what's more,” Jupp went on, “they 
don’t pay you what you earn. He thinks 
because Um on the square he can dock me 
anything he likes and I won't try to get 
back at him. It'd serve the old skin right 
ifi—” 

“Sure, it would,” Palin cut in eagerly. 
“A man’s either got to work fer what he 
gets er take it from some one : hat does. An’ 
these mutts don’t work fer it do they ? 
these sharks that own stores?” He jerked 
his head sideways at the shop-fronts. “They 
don’t work for it, so they soak it out o° the 
kivis that do. It makes me laugh ev'ry time 
Lsee this town. A lot o’ guys slavin’ to keep a 
lot of other guys from havin’ to do anythin’. 
An’ a lot o' cops watchin’ to see that the 
guys that work don’t take anythin’ but 
what the other guys that don’t work — 
want to give "em. He hitched up his trou- 
sers by the waist-band and cursed, “It's a 
bug-house game, as Pitz says.” 

Jupp opened his mouth—and shut it 
again. His mind was busy somewhere in 
the silence, at a distance from his tongue. It 
was his tongue alone tha. asked, at last, un- 
expectedly: ““Where’ve you been?” 

“7 jus’ got out o Bellevue.” Palin lied 
“A fresh mutt ga’ me a tap on the koko an’ 
cracked it. That's where they sheared me.” 
He ran his hand up the back of his head. 

Jupp nodded, but without any aspect of 
comprehension 

“IT been hangin’ out with a gang o’ fellahs 
down here,” Palin said. “Come along down, 
an’ have a bowl o’ suds.’ 

“How far is it?” 

“Oh, jus’ the docks.”’ 

Jupp looked at the empty distance blankly. 
Ina moment, he said: “I'll go down a couple 
o blocks, anyway.” 


This is all very well, but why was Jupp 
on the streets at midnight? [asked him that 
question, and he said he had had insomnia. 
What had given him insomnia? Well, 
worrying about Sutler. There were two 
clerks in Sutler’s shop; some groceries had 
been stolen; and Sutler had taken half the 
value of the missing goods out of Jupp’s 
wages, although there was no proof that 
either of the clerks was the thief. This, 
according to Jupp, had infuriated him. The 
other clerk was a niece of Sutler's wife. Jupp 
was sure that Sutler had only pretended to 
dock her 

Would that seem a convincing reason to 
you for Jupp’s behavior? Would it, if you 
were trying to do a “soul-portrait”” of Jupp? 
Ilere was a timid boy, used to injustice, 
brutally trained in honesty, and beaten as 
a child for associating with this very Palin 
whom he was now accompanying to a dis- 
reputable resort. Would Sutler’s injustice 
have driven him to fraternize with such a 
jail-bird? Would mere injustice have put 
him out on the streets, like a man walking 
in his sleep, and ready to burst out with a 
threat to “get back” at Sutler by — by 
what? Obviously, by stealing from him! 


N°? It came to me more and more 
i strongly the more I thought of it. 
Jupp’s insomnia had been the insomnia of 
guilt. He had already “got back” at Sutler 
Suspected of stealing, and unjustly fined for 
stealing, he had revenged himself by taking 
out of Sutler’s till — dollar by dollar — the 
amount that Sutler had fined him. That 
amount was twenty dollars, as I discovered 
from a significant discrepancy between 
Jupp’s story and the account that Palin 
gave me. And [ am convinced that this 
twenty dollars, in one-dollar bills, was 
clasped in Jupp’s hand, in his overcoat 
pocket, when Palin bumped into him, 

Now — if [ know anything about a man 
like Jupp — as long as he was stealing, he 
would allow himself to feel no sense of 
guilt. None whatever. Contrary to all 
the moralists, he would be conscious oniy 
of the emotions of a timid soul in revolt, 
who throws off an oppression and is vindi- 
cated to himself as a man of spirit by that 
act. He would feel no shame before Sutler; 
he would feel only a defiant contempt for the 
man who had tried to take advantage of 
him and had overreached himself. The little 
roll of bills in an inner pocket would be a 
constant reminder of exultatien; he would 
count them over every night with a sort of 


fierce joy; and he would waken to the 
thought of them every morning, resolutely 

But as soon as the appointed sum had 
been completed, and the money transferred 
to an ovter pocket, the glow of this ex- 
citement would begin to fade. A dozen 
times a day, he would find it necessary to 
prove to himself that he had not done any- 
thing dishonest; and though he convinced 
himself each time, he would find to his 
bewilderment that he did not remain con- 
vinced. He would feel the need of getting 
the support of some other person's assur- 
ance of his innocence — and then he would 
see that everyone but himself would con- 
sider him guilty beyond argument. The 
law, if it found him out, would shut him 
up in a prison among thieves. If he told 
his mother she would make him return the 
money and declare himself ashamed and 
sorry for what he had done. And he was 
not ashamed! And he was not sorry! If 
the law did not prevent Sutler from taking 
twenty dollars from Aim, what right had it 
to prevent him from taking the money from 
Sutler? It was all a conspiracy to protect 
Sutlet while Sutler took advantage of his 
power to steal from him. 

And wandering about the streets, fighting 
out this endless inner argument with him- 
self, he had run into Palin; and Palin had 
at once said, in effect: “Sure! You're dead 
right. They're all in a game against you. 
I understand. I been through it.” And 
Jupp, fascinated, supported against the ac- 
cusation of guilt that was hounding him, 
would be unable to turn away from Palin. 
And when Palin invited him to come to 
some “joint” that Jupp knew would be 
disreputable, he would hesitate, and look 
at the vacant nightmare-streets through 
which he had been wandering alone; and 
he would say: “Well, I'l go down a couple 
o’ blocks, anyway.” 


HAT is my theory, at least. And it has 

the merit not only of accounting for 
the beginning of the adventure; it explains 
Jupp’s conduct through the exciting inci- 
dents that followed, and it makes under- 
standable the emotion in which he ended 
and the extraordinary spiritual effect of the 
whole affair on him in after-life. 

In any case, they went down toward the 
waterfront — Jupp, mute and absent-mind- 
ed, and Palin talking as if he were afraid 
that silence might break the charm of his 
influence over Jupp. Pitz was following 
them, on the other side of the street; but 
Palin, having said nothing about his confed- 
erate, could not now call him in without dan- 
ger of arousing suspicion. He planned to 
wait until he had Jupp at a saloon-table 
before he gave Pitz the sign to join them. 

They were nearing the watertront when 
something confusing happened. 

A fat man came weaving drunkenly 
toward them. Jupp did not notice him, 
but Palin edged off and passed him between 
Jupp and himself; and at the instant of 
passing — unknown to Jupp — he shouldered 
the staggerer from his balance and threw 
him against Jupp. Jupp caught him to 
save him from falling. Palin helped. ‘The 
man struggled, was rolled around between 
the two, lost his hat, and had his coat 
twisted about him amazingly in his efforts 
to extricate himself. When they finally got 
him put to rights, they left him cursing them. 

Palin began to talk again, feverishly. 
“You want to hear this fellah Pitz. I ain’t 
no Anarchist, but I got a right to live 
without bein’ worked to death by a lot o’ 
bloated mutts that ‘re too fat to work fer 
themselves. Pitz —*’ He glanced behind 
him “Go on down this street, Jim, to the 
waterfront an’ turn south. [ll meet you a 
couple o’ streets down. J want to see a 
feliah —” 

He nodded, turned the corner, and made 
off before Jupp could speak. 

Jupp came out of his trance to find him- 
self deserted. He went automatically almost 
as far as the next corner; then, his original 
hesitation reasserting itself, he decided to 
turn north and go home. With that de- 
cision, he thrust his hands deeper into his 
overcoat pockets and found what proved to 
be — when he drew it out — a silver watch! 
He put his hand into his pocket again and 
took out —a wallet! He looked at them 
stupidly. He looked around him, stupidly, 
for Palin. He saw at a distance behind him 


the drunken man whom Palin and he had 
bumped into; and this man, under a street 
light, had taken off his overcoat and was 
searching it for something that he had lost, 
obviously. The significance of this sight 
reached Jupp’s bewildered apprehension at 
the same moment that he saW a stranger on 
the opposite side of the street, watching him, 

The stranger, of course, was Pitz. Palin, 
having “rolled the rummy” deftly, had 
slipped the watch and the wallet into Jupp’s 
pocket and fled when he saw that the 
drunken man had missed them. And he 
had left Pitz to watch the innocent reposi- 
tory of the loot. 


TOW TI do not wish to split any psycholog- 
ical hairs, but if Jupp had not been al- 
ready feeling guilty, would he not have taken 
the stolen things to the nearest policcman 
and cleared himself? — even if he had had 
to deny that he knew who Palin was, in 
order to protect him. Well, the thought 
does not seem to have occurred to Jupp at 
all. He tried to get away into a side street 
where he might drop the things into a gutter, 
unobserved. And, of course, he was followed 
by Pitz. He quickened his pace when the 
drunken victim raised a drunken shout 
behind him; and when Pitz quickened, too, 
Jupp supposed that Pitz was a plainclothes- 
man who was shadowing him. He had turned 
north, toward home. A policeman began to 
sound the alarm with his nightstick; and 
this ringing tattoo, answered by another 
policeman ahead of him somewhere, stopped 
him. With an effort to simulate innocence, 
he turned to look back at the pursuit; and 
when Pitz overtook him, he asked faintly: 
“What's the matter back there?” 

Pitz glared at him with a baleful con- 
tempt. “Where d’you think you're goin’?” 

“Home,” Jupp gasped. 

“You go down where you were tol’ to 
go,” Pitz said. “Go on!” 

Jupp went — down the side street toward 
the waterfront again— and Pitz crossed 
the road and followed on the opposite side. 
Jupp, of course, took it for granted that he 
was now practically under arrest. He sup- 
posed that the detective had guessed that 
he had a rendezvous with Palin and in- 
tended to gather them both in together. 

I asked, “Why didn’t you tell him the 
truth?” 

He shook his head. “I didn’t think of it.” 

“What did you think of?” 

He replied queerly: “I was thinking that 
when I was a kid and used to go to work in 
a dry-goods store, my mother used to give 
me a bottle of hot tea to take in my lunch 
box, and I used to put the bottle between 
the blankets on a shelf, to keep it warm, 
like it was a boy in bed.” 

I could make nothing of it. He said it 
with a funny sort of wistfulness, his eyes 
fixed on nothing. I was puzzled. 

“What made you think of that?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe I was thirsty.” 
He smiled apologetically. 

I pretended that I was curious to identify 
the exact spot on the waterfront where this 
had happened. He could not remember. 
He recalled that he had seen a squad of 
street-cleaners, in white, brushing out the 
dust from the crevices between the cobble- 
stones, and that the wind sent this dust 
smoking down the empty thoroughfare from 
their brooms. He recalled, too, that in the 
silence of the night, the throbbing of steam 
from the ocean liners set the air beating like 
a pulse. Both of these are recollections of 
irrelevant things unforgetably perceived, 
under a great strain of emotion, by a divided 
mind that is trying to interest itself in ex- 
ternals in order to escape the unendurable 
strain of its thoughts. What thought was 
Jupp trying to suppress? The thought of his 
guilt — I should say, undoubtedly — and of 
the accidental justice of his punishment. 

When Pitz and he came to tke waterfront 
Pitz had to follow directly behind him, 
because there was no sidewalk on the opposite 
side of the street — only wharfsheds. They 
had walked down almost to the next street- 
corner when Jupp heard a low hiss beside 
him, and Palin caught him by the elbow 
and drew him into a doorway. “There's a 
cop around the corner,”’ he whispered. 

Palin! It was Palin! 

At once, in a despairing eagerness, Jupp 
thrust into Palin’s hands the watch, the 
wallet and a roll of bills. (And here was the 
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trouble on this trip; I got a Kelly-Springfield. 














Ss 
icant diserepaney that L have referred killing birds, fish, beasts and plants and 
Jupp. in his account, never mentioned eating them And he lived by killing his 
those guiltv bills as separate from the singk enemies in war and looting them. “* Thou 


shalt not kill’— what? The human animals 
in ver own camp. Will everythin’ else that 
breathes Kill yer country’s enemy an’ 
take all he’s got! ‘Thou shalt not steal’ 


dollar that was found in the purse 
Hullo! Palin said Where'd the wad 
come fron Out o° the wallet 


B fore Jupp could inswet Pit shoved in 


hetween then Hol’ on. now he growled from ver neighbor's tent Steal from the 
I'm in on this birds, the beasts, from everything that lives! 
All rigl Pittses Palin whispered An’ steal all vou can carry off from the tents 
Keep ver shirt on of ver enemies. Yes! Is that right? Is 
W) Jupp choked Is that I that religion? I say there's no right an’ no 
religion im it An’ I defy it! 
Sure Palin said This’s the fellah I “Aw, eut it out.” Palin grumbled 
This’s Pit 
Jupp turned without word with I DEFY it. [ll not keep their camp laws. 
ore than a blind gesture of dismissal UIl treat them the way they treat every- 
i retreated to the sidewalk Ile was out ng that’s too weak to fight them. Tl 
of il He was free! He began to gigel take what I'm strong enough to take, no 
hvstericall And he was still giegling whet mitter what tent [ find it in. TU live like 
he walked into the grasp of a policeman wl the animals they hunt like the birds 

sked: “What were vou dom = in // like the rats! Yes, the rats! [Ud sooner be an 
Jupp shook his head. Hk Hd not answer honest rat than one o° these snivelin hypo- 
He could not think erites like vou like vou, vou coward!” 
Uh the policeman isked For sake!” Palin blew out the 

He had begun to trembl The polices light. “Shut up. will vou. Listen!’ 


in took him by the arm and led him ba There were footsteps on the stairs Dhese 
And Pit il d Palin dash a 


mit, tripped the officer in a sudden scufth 


approached slowly, passed the door, and 


topped as if at the ladder that led to the 


» the doorway 


that freed Jupp, and fled around the corner roof. Jupp, holding his breath, could hear a 
with Jupp running frantically after them low grumble of voices and the scrape of a 
Why did he run heavy bowl 
I'll be darned if IT know Jupp said \! The steps went down the stairs again 
isn’t It was my legs Phey just ran In the darkness, Palin said hoarsely: * There's 
iway with me The automatic flight of blood on the ladder!” 


* Blood!” 


*Thev're lookin’ down-stairs.”” 


nstinctive guilt. in fact! 


\ shot sounded behind him Something 


back, watched and listened at the door while 
the other went down through the basement 
to the yard to cover the fire-escape. The 
one at the door heard the argument be- 
tween Jupp and his companions 

Pitz, enraged, lost all caution and threaten- 
ened in loud tones. Jupp refused to be in- 
timidated. They had put those things in his 
pocket, he insisted. It was a dirty, sneak- 
ing thieves’ trick. They were a pair of 
pickpockets and they had used him = as 
a stall without letting him know what 


they were doing If he had been arrest- 
ed, they would have let him go to jail 


alone Well, if he had to ge, now, thes 
would go with him 

Hle was interrupted by a blow on the 
door, It was the springing of the trap 
Pitz and Palin seuffled across the room 
with the secret noise of two startled beasts 
of darkness; and Jupp heard them strug 
gling with the window 
corner, faint with fear and loss of blood, the 
floor shaking under him with the hurrying 
feet and the battering on the door-panels 

In the contusion that followed the break 
ing of the door-lock 
the sound of breaking glass, the eries and 
curses of a hand-to-hand encounter between 
the policemen and the thieves who were 
Jupp lay against 


le cowered mn his 


the shout of VoIces, 


caught at the window-sill 
the wall, his arm over his eves, expecting 
And when the 
officers had dragged Pitz and Palin ‘nto 
the hall, and he understood that he had 
at least escaped the violence of the law, 
he lay quiet in the hope that he might be 
overlooked 


Some one threw a light on him. He saw 


the blow of a night-stick 


a policeman standing over him 








tung him on the ear. He clapped his hand Pitz struck a match, shaded in the hollow 
to his head and knocked off hus hat Hk did f his hands Palin rose from the floor 
not stop to pick it up Ile dashed into at vhere he had been lving with an ear to the 
open doorway after Palin, and bounded up 

a dark staircase, and ran along dim halls _—_— - _--—— -_——— 

ind climbed a ladder to the roof There he 


without taking his 


slipped and fell; but 
eves off Palin, he serambled. to his feet 
wain, and when Palin disappeared over a 
parapet he followed at full tilt umped 
wildly a id fell five teet to the next housetop 


That fall completely 


unusual story 


‘knocked the wind 


out of him. Pitz and Palin were opening a 

wif scuttle He lav where he had fallen 
beside them, till they thrust him through 
the opening, and helped him down the 


ladder, and let him lie gasping on the floor 
while they closed the trap-door behind them 
ind fastened it Phen the dragged him 
down the all in the darkness, into 


hut and locked the door and stood listening 


a room 


MecClure’s is the magazine where you will find the 
-the story in which the author 
lifts himself out of the short story rut 


The Cabure Feather 
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panting stealthily, while he writhed on the one ee i — 
floor at their feet, his lungs struggling pain 
fully to get bre th erack under the door, They both turned to 
Palin prodded him with a foot and warned Jupp And the side of Jupp’s head wv 
! to keep qi vl He groaned Pitz struck blood from the wound in the tip of hi 
i match and blew it out Dhue picke d him ear: and his hands were bloody; and there 
iw by the feet and shoulders, carried him was blood on the mattress 
, rn f the reom and dropped hin Pitz held the dying match near the floor. 
1a matte hue Footsteps creaked on \ spot of blood glistened where Jupp had 
the flat tin roof over them cur tna lsin, just inside the doorway. 
nt slowly ancl passed over to th “He shot me.” Jupp said weakly, He 
next house could see the hatred — the desperation of 
rh waited in the darkness, a long time cisgust and anger that lowered in their 
Phen Pitz struck a match and with it lit faces Then the match went out. 
incile that stood uck im it vn greas “We're up the flue! Palin said. “There's 


a trail to the ladder.” 

“It's up to him. He's got to take the 
tuff an’ beat it. We can clean up this 
It showed white on the faces of the two mess, an’ get away with it.” said Pitz. 
thieves And Jupp, drawing deep tremulous Pslin did not reply. 
vas ina little tenement Look-a- here, you,” Pitz ordered. * There's 
It’s up 
to vou. You've got to beat it out o’ this.”’ 

Jupp swallowed. “No,” he said, brave 


The circle of candlelight fell on a disorder 
of books and newspapers On the table top 


yreaths, saw that he 


house room, its single window covered with firo-eseape outside that window, 
a dirty gray blanket 


Palin pushed aside the papers and emptied 


his pockets The watch interested him for in the darkness. “You got me into it. 
moment only “Good fer three bucks, You stole those things and put them in 

he said. The wallet had a single dirty dollar my pocket. I won't take them, and J 
1 it: he added that to the roll of bills and won't run agein as if J fad taken them. 
nnted them Tee nty-one good ones, I'm no thief and you know it.” 

vw said, stroking them down lovingly “By Pitz swore, “you'll get out o° 
~ L apiece here er I'll throw y’ out!” 


Pitz clawed over his share silentl, 


Here's yours, Jim,” Palin said 


“Hol on now. Pittsev.”” Palin interposed 
‘ I 
“Jimmy, if you stay here, you'll be caurht 


Thev ll search the whole damn 


uyway. 
IPP. lving flat on his back, rolled his head house. They'll see that ear. You can’t 
d from side to sid “I don’t want them le it. The or ly chanct you gots to beat 
Palin took four dollars passed three to t down the fire-escape. 
Pitz, and d, motsteni his lips. But “T won't,” Jupp said. “If I got to go to 
Pitz did not even notice the inequality of the l. Vil go with you two that got me into 
division. He was glaring at Jupp. “Wh th You can't put it off on me again. You 


1 did that once. You put those things into 
I've had enough,” Jupp said to the my pocket, and I got seared and ran. I 
eiling. ““No more of that for me. don't make that mistake again. I'm no 
Pitz threat thiet 


wnt you want them 1 demand 


“Now, you look-a-here! I don’t care what's right or wrong 
ned; and in a ‘ow hoarse voice, gt p Say what vou like. But [ don’t run again 
ping the table-edg: he broke out om Never! 

1 long rigmarole of argument and self He had raised his voice. And it was this 
ustification to the amazed Jupp. Hk that saved him. The two policemen had 
had worked out some sort of theor to found blood at the threshold of the door. 
the eect that ill religion ind ill They knew that the thieves were hidden 
were mere! hat the called in the room They pre te nded to go down- 
I irtar Man lived b stairs together, but one of them, creeping 


“Your neme's ‘Jim,’ is it?” 

Jupp replied that it was 

Jim what?” 

Jupp told him. 

“Where did you meet these two?” 

Jupp poured out his story. The police- 
man listened to it, thoughtfully. In the 
middle of it, he said: “You work fer 
Sutler, don’t you? 

Jupp admitted it 

“ZT thought Pd seen you somewheres., 
(so ahead ag 


\ HEN he had finished the policeman 

said: “Well, you'll have to appear as 
a Witness, anyway. Gimme yer address.”’ As 
he wrote it down, he remarked: “ You was 
lucky that bullet didn’t come an inch further 
to the right. The next time you get into a 
game like this, you'd better stand an’ take 
what's comin’ to you.” 

“You're blamed right [T will,’ Jupp said 
fervently. 

“All rivht. Run along. We'll let you 
know when we want you. Better go in the 
scloon down't the corner an’ clean that 
blood off.” 

Ile helped Jupp to his feet and followed 
him out. Jupp stumbled eagerly down the 
stairs. He was conscious of nothing but a 
sick desire to be at home in his bed. 

“Where's yer hat?” the policeman asked, 
at the street door. 

Jupp put his hand up to his bare head 
“T dunno. I lost it.” 

“All right,” the officer said amd he 
departed with the unemotional indifference 
of the man to whom this sort of thing is the 
routine of life. 

Jupp stood a long time in tie doorway. 
You can imagine what he was thinking. I 
had to imagine it. Jupp could not tell me 
All he could recall of the moment was this: 
us he went down the street, toward the 
corner saloon, he passed the doorway inte 
which he had dashed with Palin, just after 
he had been shot in the ear; and here, on a 
sidewalk grating. he saw his hat. He picked 
it-up and put it on. “Funny thing,” he 
said to me. “That hat looked awful good.” 
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“How do you mean?” 

“1 don’t know I liked it.” 

Now, you may think me absurd, but — 
that was a derby hat. It was the Visible 
sign of his escape trom criminality and the 
persecutions of guilt. In putting it on, he 
put on respectability again and became 5 
conventional citizen who could walk up the 
street without being noticed. The Whole 
overwhelming emotion ot his sense that he 
was free and unsuspected must have accepted 
the act of donning that hat as something 
symbolic and memorably significant. And 
there, to me, is the wneonscious reason why 
he never wore any but a derby hat after 
ward. No other hats ever “looked good’ 
on him, as he said. They never “felt good.” 
He “liked a derby hat best.” 

He did not have to appear as a witness 
against Pitz and Palin in court. When he 
reached home that night he was shivering 
with a chill that made him ache as it he were 
on a rack. Next morning, he had the grippe, 
Two days later, it was pneumonia. When he 
recovered, Pitz and Palin were already 
serving their sentences j 


H K. did not see Palin again until—as the 
newly-appointed warden of his peniten. 
tiary —he walked into the prison kitchen on 
his first. visit of inspection and found Palin 
washing dishes there. Palin did not recognize 
him. He went back to his office. thought 
the matter over, and as his first act 
of prison reform sent for Palin aad 
talked with him 

Apparently, it was not a very fruitful 
talk. “You can't do anything for Palin,” 
he said. “If people didn’t train a dog 
they wouldn't expect it to behave. Palin’s 
never had any training. He's never had 
any proper home any decent parents 
anything at all to tie to. The only person in 
the world he'd ever had any feeling for, as 
far as I could find, was this man Pitz. He'd 
had a letter from Pitz. I got him to write to 
Pitz and bring him on here. They're all 
right together. The only trouble with 
Pitz is—he won't let us kill a chicken 
He'll let us eat the eggs, and he'll let us sell 
the birds when he gets too many, but he 
won't let us kill any. He's happy here. So 
is Palin.” 

L asked about Pitz’s anarchism 

“Oh, that’s just his conscience talking.” 
Jupp said shrewdly, “fighting with himself, 
He has character — Pitz has. Palin hasn't 
any. But Pitz would just about kill him if 
he threw me down, and Palin knows it.” 

I wanted to say to Jupp: “You under- 
stand these men and you sympathize 
with them because you were a crimi- 
nal once sourself completely — self-justi- 
fied, but still «a criminal in the eyes 
of the law That night with Pitz and 
Palin made you Sd yourself in the 
first ex-con who appealed to you for help, 
and you went on helping them until you 
arrived here. You have unconsciously im- 
bibed some of Pitz’s philosophy about hu- 
You have no theory 
about crime, because your theory is so Uun- 
moral that you daren’t formulate it even 
in your own thoughts. You merely express 
it in your’ actions, That's why you're such 


manity’s “camp laws. 


a mystery!” 


Naturally, [ said nothing of the sort. I 
said: “When the Governor goes out of 
office, do you think youll be able to hold the 
job here?” 

“No,” he replied, “the gang’ll get me.” 

“And all this work of yours will go for 
nothing?” 

He thought «a long while. 
said, “beeause I like it. 
always be doing the same sort of thing, for 
In time, people’ll learn 
It takes 


“1 do it,” he 
Some one will 


the same reason 
it’s the best way to run a prison 
time. Don’t worry.” 
He lost his prison, as he had predicted, 
He disappeared 
in the silence that 


and he never got another. 

with Pitz and Palin 
soon afterward covered all the experiments 
of social and political reform in the Middle 
West. I heard that he had gone back into 
life insurance: and when Warden Osborne 
hegan his reforms in the New York State 
Penitentiary [ sent some of the newspaper 
*, fight to Jupp with a 
note ot. comment It was characteristic of 
Jupp that he did not bother to reply. Or 
maybe he was ill. A few months later, I 
saw in the Public a news-note of his death, 
in very small type. None of the Eastern 
papers printed it, LT think. And, of course, 
the Public said nothing of either Pitz ot 
Palin. 

I did not write any *soul-portrait ” of 
I never shall 


clippings of Osborn 


Jupp for obvious reasons 


write one now, | suppose unless this is it. 
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flowers of the Orient 


An attractive miniature box of 
Florient Talc will be sent_upon 
request tf you mention McClure s. 
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N added charm of Florient Talc is the color of the powder. This is most 
unusual and distinctive — just off the white. The rare Oriental fragrance 
and delicate fineness of the powder itself also explain the popularity of 
Colgate’s Florient—the new superfine Talc. 
Florient, you will remember, gained first place in an International Perfume 
Contest. As the pure delight of its fragrance won favor —so will the grace 
and beauty of the new box in which Florient Tale comes to you 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


The exquisile fragrance ¢ fF onent 1 now emo ted 
in Toilet Water, in Face Powder, and in Soap 
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Money or Us 


[Continued from page 34) 





ee, 


people, who spend it in their daily purchases 


i | Par 3 , i 
mericas 1S of necessaries and complain of high prices 
. . ‘ Money is the cheapest. thing in the World 
on hd Everything else is dear accordingly. 
| Finance views this problem in terms of 


finance only. It says: 
| The war-time currency must be drastic. 
ally reduced. 
Credit must be restricted 
Prices must come down 
Money must be made dear again 

Why? 

Not that people will be happier with less 
money, not that there will be greater pros. 
perity with less credit, not that there is any 
blessedness in low prices and dear money. 
per se, but that the currency of the world 
may be restored to a gold basis! 

It is proposed to reproduce throughout 
the whole world on a colossal seale all that 
phenomena deseribed by the British Com- 
mittee as resulting from a rise in the Bank of 
England's discount rate — namely, the post- 

; : , : ponement of new enterprise, the falling off in 
the demand for construction materials, the 
slackening of employment, the diminished 


a — ‘ 
\ \ . ’ 
\ mt 
= demand for consumable goods, the fall in 
7 a, prices, and, lastly, the triumph of the gold 
re standard for its own sake 


Finance is generally agreed as to the neces- 
sity and likewise the means. It prays that 
the consequences may not be too disastrous 


But by prayer alone it will never learn that 


| the consequences of inflation and deflation 


nt a a ; 
. VY 3 FR ! i 4 j ’ are no longer to be treated as financial and 
S j VY economic purely. There are, besides, political 
/Y F | effects of the gravest importance. 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale comprehen- 
sively says: 


~ ' 


“Tygnorant radicalism is using high 
| prices as a lever for attacking our eco- 
nomic system. . . . This all points to 
| the need for reaching a scientific solution 
of the problem before reckless radical- 
| ism has any further excuse for sweeping 
the country with some hastily con- 





ceived remedy. e « 
“When we were suffering from the op- 


()n the same road with UD cea 


fall of prices beginning with the close of 





the Civil War and ending in 1896 (with 


your new ¢ fil U 4 rt O wn ni gy 8 oa gtd ser be 
(ord Tires, you will find a | Satomi a 
lot of the filvertown (nds || setae 


of last year, and the year T doocailomenmenl 


all to these great swings of prices in 


; before ‘ still deliveri ng | a 


ee ee ee 


> movements always breed. * 
th ] “To secure this result we need a stable 
cS mil es ” price level and to secure a stable price 
level we must stabilize the dollar, the 
aberrations of which disturb the price 
level.” 


ot ad ll aS: AB 


So long as the conventional money unit, 


@e j 
9 be it the American dollar, the English pound 
sterling, the French france, or what not, is 
related to a gold supply, which gold supply is 
subject to miner’s luck, to hoarding, to un- 


4 expected accretions and losses, to accidents 
of discovery and trade reprisals, and not to 


‘Best in the Long Run | eee 


ie] 


‘ | ner both irrational and politically perilous 
| Any money unit based upon gold, silver or 
. other precious metal so-called is hound to be 


a fluctuating measure of value, fluctuating 
because the amount of it isarbitrary, suddenly 


FOUNDED 1870 


increasing by reason of discoveries and inven- 
E =| tions, suddenly failing in supply for want 
* of more discoveries and inventions, and never 
* bearing a constant relation to something more 
We ae precious than the rarest metal, namely, the 
TRADE MARK ¥ human labor by which the actual wealth of 
the world is produced. 

The supply of commodities which we eat 
and wear and consume in the satisfaction of 
our daily wants is not arbitrary. It is 
governed by the patience of our toil, the 
strength of our desires and the power of our 


Ses SE aS a SS a ren eee, (|§ imagination. Therefore, to value the whole 
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The B. F Goodrich Rubber Company, 4kron, Ohio * Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords. 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
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product of volitional human fabor in terms 
of a metal which nature has capriciously 
concealed in certain rocks seems perbeps the 
weirdest absurdity surviving in modern eco- 
nomic civilization. 

That is not all 

Founded as it is upon a fluctuating money 
unit, the solemn science we call finance is like 
the hypechoudriae sitting all day long with 
his fingers on his pulse, filled with supersti 
trous dreads and forebodings, sO preoccupied 
with thoughts of his own state of being that 
he cannot act freely upon his environment 

As you have seen, finance will deliberately 
interrupt the production of wealth and cause 
unemployment of people merely in order to 
restore a despotic and fictitious relation be- 
tween the amount of gold hoarded in bank 
vaults and the amount of paper money and 
check book curreney in circulation 

Finance now is where medicine was when 
the patient was bled to restore his vitality. 

The alternative is a money unit that shall 
bear a constant relation to the productive 
power of people — a non-fluctuating measure 
of value which shall at all times represent 
the quantity of those goods which people 
produce by labor and buy from eae h other, 

Such a measure of value we have named a 
wealth dollar. 

What is a wealth dollar? 

You might suppose it to be a very diffieutt 
thing te It is not. In its 
principle it is simple. To illustrate it in the 
first place wil be easier than to define it 

There is — or until recently there was — 
in Boston a very long lease in which it was 
stipulated that the lessee should pay his rent 
not in but in 
bushels each year. That is probably the only 
rent income in the world that has not flue- 
tuated in relative value, or in’ purchasing 
power, in the last fitty years. Gram may rise 
or grain may fall, but the owner of that 
building each vear receives the same number 
of bushels, and the pure hasing power of nis 
because as grain 


comprehend 


money pram so many 


rental is always the same, 
rises so do other things, and as grain falls so 
also do other commodities fall 

In a wide sense commodities of every kind 
rise and tall together. When we complain 
of the high cost of living and how it has risen 
in the last five years we do not refer to a 
lew things only; we mean everything nearly 
clothes, food, rent, servants, railroad tures, 
taxes, tombstones and theatre tickets 

Six years ago wheat was a dollar a bushel 
Now suppose at that time you had hat busi- 
ness premises to let and that $5,000 a year 
seemed a fair rental to charge — enough to 
pay taxes, insurance, the cost of repairs and 
yield you a decent rate of interest on your 
investment Suppose you had closed the 
bargain with a tenant at that money figure. 
Where now would you stand? Prices have 
doubled meanwhile. Your income trom its 
rental has halved in value. What 
else could you have done? Obviously you 
could not have stipulated $6,000 for the 
second year, $7,000 tor the third, and so on 
up to $10,000, mercly on the opinion that 
No tenant would rent 
Prices might not 


prices would double. 
from you on those terms. 
rise. They might remain stationary, or they 
might even fall, on account of something that 
happened to the gold supply. But suppose 
you had said, as the Boston owner did, 
“T will have my rent in wheat. The rental 
will be 5,000 bushels of wheat «a year, 
or the equivalent in money.” In that case 
where now would you stand? You would 
stand exactly as well as in the first year of 
the lease. Wheat has more than doubled in 
money value; so also has nearly everything 
else. Therefore, the value of wheat in terms 
of other commodities is unchanged. Money 
having depreciated in value, 5,000 bushels of 
wheat now brings $10,000; but because 
money has depreciated in value, $10,000 will 
buy only as much as $5,000 bought six years 
ago. Suppose wheat had fallen to 50 cents a 
bushel. Then the money value of 5,000 bushels 
would be only $2,500, but other commodities 
having fallen as wheat fell, $2,500 in money 
would buy as much as 85,000 bought befere. 

What you see in this illustration is that the 
actual value of wheat is constant. It is the 
value ot money that fluctuates -— and the 
fluctuations of money cause wheat to rise or 
fall not in actual value but in price only. 

Now go one step further and eliminate the 
fluctuating money unit altogether. Suppose 
a dollar represented basic commodities in- 
stead of gold. Suppose it represented grain 
and pig iron and wool and leather in scientifi- 
cally determined proportions instead of 
23.222 prains of fine gold. Is it not clear that 
a dollar of that kind would be truly and con- 
stantly a token of actual wealth? 

As commodities increased dollars would 


increase; as commodities decreased in supply 
dollars would decrease in number. Prices 
would remain the same. 

Or suppose again that one’s wages were 
paid not in money but in commodities; that 
for a week’s work one got stipulated quanti- 
ties of food and fuel, a house of so many 
rooms to live in, so many items of wearing 
apparel, so many pairs ot shoes and so many 
units of recreation, all of which in our sense 
are commodities. It is clear that one who 
gol wages in this form would have no cause 
to complam of a rise in the cost of living. 
The cost of his living could not rise because 
the things which enter into the uses ef living 
would be constant in quantity in payment 
for labor. You have only to suppose further 
that one received wages neither in gold nor 
in actual commoditics, but in a money unit 
which represented those basic materials which 
we convert into food and clothes and shoes 
and houses and atl the utilities of modern 
existence 

There is the principle of a wealth dollar 

The idea is not new. For nearly « century 
the great economists of the world have dis- 
cussed ways and means to rationalize money. 
Primarily the difficulty is with people. They 
are easily persuaded that money is mysterious 
for both good and evil, and only once in a 
veneration are they enough exasperated by 
its tyrannies to put their minds upon it 

More than fifty vears ago the late Professor 
Jevont proposed a tabular standard of 
value. That means a standard of value based 
upon statistical tables in the form of an index 
number representing the average price of a 
certain number of commodities — therefore, 
a standard of value based upon commodities. 
This is the same as a wealth dollar. His 
thought was appreciated by other economists 
theoretically. It was said, however, to have 
no practical value. You could not get people 
to follow an index number. 

Professor Irving Fisher of Yale has dedi- 
cated himself to the plan of a stabilized dol- 
lar, springing from gold, yet non-fluctuating 
in its exchange value by reason of variations 
in its gold content. Briefly, the plan is to 
impound ail the actual gold and issue, for pur- 
poses of money, gold certificates. Then the 
amount of actual gold underlying the certifi- 
cates might be increased or decreased by 
official dle« laration as the need was for more 
or less money. 

Thus, dollar 
might represent as now tt 
grains of fine gold But if commodities 
began to rise in price the amount of gold 
represented by each dollar of gold certificates 
might be increased to 25.222 grains. The 
effect of this would be to decrease the number 
of gold certificates in circulation, and that 
would tend to check the rise in prices; or, if 
commodities began to fall in price, the 
amount of gold represented by each dollar of 
gold certificates would be reduced, say to 
21.222 grains, which would increase the num- 
ber of dollars in circulation and tend to 
restore prices. 

It is a feasible and admirable plan. It 
would make dollars constant in value. The 
ratio of gold to the amount cf money in cir- 
culation would be determined not by fiat or 
custom or distrust but by a statistical demon- 
stration of the amount of wealth produced by 
human labor 

The following compensating rhythm would 
hecome automatic: As the production of 
commodities increased prices would tend to 
fall. As this tendency appeared the gold 
content oi the dollar would be decreased. As 
the gold content of the dollar decreased the 
number of dollars upon a given base of gold 
would increase. This increase of dollars 
would tend to uphold prices. Thus, the 
tendency of increased production to depress 
prices would be compensated by the tendency 
of an increase in the number of dollars to 
uphold prices. There is equilibrium. 

After a long time, the production of com- 
modities having enormously increased, the 
gold content of the dollar would be negligible 
and would perhaps come at last to be entirely 
disregarded, so that we should have arrived 


certificates 
98 999 


ene h of gold 


does 


by long means at precisely the tabular stand- | 
ard of value proposed by Professor Jevons —- 


that is, a standard of value reckoned = in 
goods. And that is the wealth dollar. 

All that remains to be comprehended 1+ the 
statistical performance called an index num- 
ber. Most people think this is a very com- 
plex thing. However, it is far less diffienlt to 
understand than the procedures whereby the 
gold standard is protected, as when the Bank 
of England and the Federal Reserve Banks 
in this country advance the rate of discount. 

We shall explore the index number in the 
next article, which will appear in the Septem- 
ber McCure’s. 








POLICY 
Lire , ACCIDENT 
Burciary, Fire. 


Dual Protectors 


Of the American Home 


WHat home would be without the beneficent insurance policy 


which restores and repairs after loss and damage ? 
Without insurance those catastrophes, beyond the power of individuals to 
prevent, wou.d be complete. And we companion this insurance with the 
protection of a COLT to thwart harmful and evil influences which, 
unless prevented, lead to catastrophe. 


Thus — the stealthy shadow of the 
auto thief, seen from your bed- 
room window at your garage door, 
ve nishes into the night when you 
challenge him with a COLT. 

The sneaking figure of the fire-bug 
who, with vengeance in his heart 
fcr a fancied wrong, means to make 
+ ruin of your home or factory 
when surprised, surrenders when 


confronted with a COLT. 

The night prowler caught upon 
your veranda has no other thought 
but flicht, instead of the savage 
rush he premeditated, when he 
comes face to face with a COLT. 
Instead of battling the futile resis- 
tance of empty hands, the bold 


hold-up man who has stopped your 
car on the lonely highway becomes 
a shrinking coward when he finds 
you argue with a COLT! 

And so we have the dual protectors 
of American homes, the Insurance 
policy which provides a recompense 
for those losses which could not 
be helped, and a COLT Automati: 
Pistol or COLT Revolver which re- 
duces to a minimum the unpre- 
ventable danger. 

When you buy a COLT remember 
that you are getting “The Best 
that Money can Buy.” Nothing else 
should satisfy. 

Drop in and talk it over with your 
dealer. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s (Browning) 


Automatic Machine Guns Automatic Machine Rifles 


Manufacturers of 
Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) 
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George W. Lederer’s ReminiscenCes— continued srom page i 


In orck refore, to pelm her off as a trun woul it, at is still good publicity stuff if it is tractive look of that sort. and it is enother Views in which beauty was regularly the sok 
. initially necessar lor s« rightly handled. When Sladge Lessing was thing to capitalize the look and get men to topie of conversation. In addition to this. 











thing about | inkles, | ut it this under my management ino the old Casino talk about it Men are peculiar. You've the agent got the girl to endorse any number 
vay I decided that the best ' o get the days, L used to work the lost-diamonds story vot to tell them what they already know or of cosmetics, powders and beauty prepara 
public to forget her ankles was, porado, for her to excellent advantage Indeed, it they won't know it. Men ina theetre audi tions, which endorsements were present|y 
ally. to call attention to them That i vorked so well that. in her day, she soon came ence, L mean. It was up to me to make advertised throughout the country, but also 
mvinee the public that they w bremuty be regarded by the public as the possessor Vashti Earle’s appealing look town-talk always without photographs of Miss Selover ) 
ikles. 1 therefore got the gin pair of mul wearer of the finest collection of jewels This is the way T did it. And. if TE hadn't By such hocus-pocus duly” multiplied, the 
ck silk stockings w fine perpe the American stage. Tere is the manner done it, you yourself would) undoubtedly impression Wes soon spread broadcast that Do 
lar whit nes and gi have pl Which the thing was sel going. First. | never have remembered that look or the girl was a beauty; and audiences be- 
aphs taken of her ankles them. She ci ol my press-agent to land a story with the even have noticed it in the first place” lieved it before they ever laid eves on her , 
fine perpendicular white lines made her ewspapers to the effect that Madge had I was properly indignant When, finally, they did see her, the pr 
ikles look beautifull nder: the photo los 420,000 diamond bracelet, and that “Tt is, sir, conceivable that T might have liminary insistence upon her beauty got in the 
graphs wet inded’ with the newspupe $5,000 was offered as a reward for its return failed to notice the great virtues of Ibsen when its fine Ttalian hand. “They saw a beauty in ab 
they were a novelty in their da andl th vith no questions asked. The press-agent first TE sat before him.” T protested. “Tt is her that wasn’t really there. Once in this 
propa via thus set in motion wes respons ootrived to get the story printed in four oul even conceivable that L might. the first time Way gel so far with the public that you per- / 
ve for the grad pian of Creeraldin f five papers he luc taken the precaution I set eves upon her, have failed to detect the stade it to ask itself whether a girl Is or isn't 
Fair as a perfect Venus. Lt was no grey to imsert. the day before, a small advertise vreat genius of Sarah Bernhardt But. sir, a beauty and whatever or however it re- 
effort to get \e ewspepers to prin hie ment in the several ‘lost and found’ depart it is not conceivable that plies to its own question the notion of 
photographs leWspEp ‘ meats: this gave color to the story Thus “Shut up!” said our Lederer. Some peo beauty is already imbedded and established 
human as vou or tT: anda lovely ankle is a Was the seed planted. The very next day ple have no gratitude whatsoever. And the inits mind. Thus, although four out of ever 
lovely ankl Even the New York I fa tler the story of the loss of the $20,000 dia fellow was even now puffing at my handsome five Americans agreed with themselves that 
ngh nul for press-agents to crack in those mond bracelet was printed, LT had Madge vilt to him. “Don’t interrupt me. Twas Duse was not a beauty, the legend of th 
lavs, printed # large picture of th» ankles notify the police that a $15,000 pearl neck- saying that Vashti Earle’s look had to be beauty of Duse persists to this day.” 
vou'll find it in the issue of April 29. 1900 lace had been stolen from her apartments capitalized to make it a paying theatrical “Yes, sir,” Tsaid. “Go on.” 
its eloquence still undimmed by th llow ing So quickly did this second story follow on property and Lam about to tell vou how | *Press-agency has always seemed to mx 
rs the heels of the first that any scepticism the drew it to the public's attention. The first to be one of the most interesting phases of 
Yes, sit 1 sail Gow newspapers might have had as to its authen time L clapped eves on the girl when she came the theatrical business.” proceeded our pas- 
lake example No. 2° our shepherd pro ticity, had it) stood alone, was dispelled to my office looking for a job [ realized that tor. “Tt cells perhaps for a higher invention 
bed lake the case of Mable Gilman Certainly, they thought, no press-agent that sad look of hers would make her.” and ingenuity than any other branch of the 
I reclized when I got hold of her that [ had vould be such an idiot as to try to put over “Genius.” muttered Foxy Quiller  soffo business. [t often literally takes a failure 
rood theatrical property in her. [wanted to ro lost-jewelry stories in fico days The oce, With a soupcon of trenchant sarcasm and turns it into an enormous success — as 
levelop her and make a public favorite out second story, which the reporters got from “So.” continued our oblivious friend, “I Witness the case of the play called * Experi- 
of her She had abilit ind she had a fair the police, not from the press-agent, was decided to ‘point’ that sad look as a skilful ence’ afew years ago. * A lie well told,’ said 
share of looks. Since she was a hard and sin herefore duly put into type. So far, so good modiste ‘points’ the best attributes of a Benedict Arnold, the first really talented 
cere worker, I knew the ability would take woman's figure. IT took the girl into the show press-agent, “is as good as the truth. Tomy 
care of itself I knew that she'd do he No came the real test. On Friday of the I was then rehearsing and placed her, first, way of looking at it, press-ageney is as legiti- ™ 
share in that direction but since she had 1 sume week the second story had ap- in a line of girls who like most chorus mate a profession as the theatre itself. If it pre 
only a fair measure of looks, [ knew that peared in the Tuesday papers Miss Lessing virls had set grins; and, secondly, in the often exaggerates, so does the theatre itself om 
vas up to me to get busy in that direction and through an adroit) press-agent) was again background with two constantly smiling often exaggerate. Lf it colors the truth, so 
lo what I could to cast about her the reputa ceused to report to the police that her apart virls, during the comedian’s scenes. The does the theatre color the truth. A musical 
tion of being a bewildering, heaven-kissed ment had once more been entered and thre: contrast impressed itself upon the audiences comedy is a publie’s light diversion, so why 
beaut, Now, it is an old secret of the Valuable ruby and diamond bar-pins stolen it once Vashti’s wonderful sad look stood shouldn't the press-agent of that musical 
theatre that an actress should never hay Surely, evervone believed, there could be out like a delicate pearl in a string of loud comedy also lightly divert the public and 
her photograph taken with a hat or a hus no hornswoggling here. Not even the most rhinestones. Lt began to be talked about with the same libretto methods? *T amuse’ 
band Fashions and times change too brazen and most impudent of press-agents Phe erities fell for it. The automatic press is the motto of the girl-show. ‘IT amuse” is 
juickly But it is also dangerous for an could be so raw So, again, the storv wes agency worked like a charm And no press also the motto of the girl-show’s press-agent 
wlress With a future to have any sort of printed: all air of a press-agent ‘plant’ was agent in the world is so valuable as such aute- Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
photograph taken at all Nothing can be summarily sent packing; and thus began matic press-agency, believe me. The sad rather read an interesting fake story than a 
more embarrassing to an actress than a pho the legend that Madge Lessing had a super- look of Vashti Earle. thus maneuvered and dull true story. TL myself am one of the 
tograph taken of her ten vears before. Sucl latively beautiful and valuable collection of thus capitalized, was worth afl the Tody ninety-nine And you are another 


t photograph provides a testimony that is gems. The public read once, and doubted Hamiltons who ever lived. “Thank you,” said 1. “If ever you get 





damaging and not to be shaken. 1 therefor It read twice. and believed It read three “Well, well, well” T breathed tired of the theatre and want to go into the 
letermined not to run too many chances times, and was convineed for all time.” * Then wenl ou our professor, “take the clairvoyant business, | know where I can gel 
with Mabelle Gilman and her beauty rept Well. well, well” [ ejaculated other side of it. Take a girl like Elotne s+ you, very cheaply, an almost new black vel- 
tation So L got her to stop having photo Thus convinced that Lo was enormously lover, whom L had with me in “The Belle of vet robe with silver stars and moons on it, to 
graphs taken and employed Sewell Collins impressed and hanging breathless to his New York. She was a so-so pretty girl, but say nothing of a 
the artist, to paint a small idealized poster of unazing disclosures, our Lederer continued nol an espectelly pretty one. She hadn't 
het his poster, with a large nondescript Take Vashti Earle inv one thing about her that stood out “N | door fellow.” interrupted our Lederer. 
hat to hide any futur dead-give-awa But I protested, “my wife and seven there was no one thing about her that could A “Are you interviewing me, or am l in- 
hanges in the stvle of coiffures and with children! he copitelized as in the case of the Earle girl terviewing you” Shut up, and listen. One of 
fancful frock to hide the sartorial date of the As a comique and our Lederer It was therefore necessary for me to try an- the best-known of the musical shows I pro- 
picture, T spread broadcast and kept in use towed upon me an iceful glare “vou other publicity tack with her. Thad to make duced at the Casino was *The Prince ss Chie 
for yeurs It was Mabelle Gilman's own re. my friend, a lemon Consider Vash'i the public look on her as a beauty, but how You remember it. Who wrote the music? Do 
private Fountain of Youth: as long as it was Karle to go about it? That was the problem. This you remember? You do not. Who played the 
n the public prints she could never grow old Oh, very well.” T agreed. “Tt is Spring Selover girl had talent and was, I felt, good principal singing and comedy rdles? Do you 
Somehow, I confess, it fooled even me. I ind theatrical property But mere talent with- remember? You do not. What was the plot 
still alwavsethink of Mabelle Gilman as she Shut up!” velled our Lederer, glancing at out beauty wouldn't go far, f realized, in the of the show? Do you remember? You do 
looked in that pretty poster My othe girls his watch, noting that it was already mid beautiful-girl shows [ was then putting on not Do you remember a single tune or joke 
ilas, | too often think of in terms of their ‘ight, and observing that he had only nine and having such success with. Yet T wanted in the show? You do not. Well, what do 
photographs of twenty and thirty vears ago hours left until train time “Consider the the Selover talent in my troupe so, as T have you remember about it? 
now grotesquely literal reminders case of Vashti Earle, pretty, pretty Vashti said, it was my job to foster in the public's I reflected. 
T'empora mutant et ) f ‘ Kark What do you recall as the lovelicst mind the notion of the Selover beauty | “LL remember.’ LL answered presently, 
’ I sighed most alluring feature about the lovely pondered the problem for some time, and “that there was a good-looking girl in il 
[I don't understand German said ou Vashti?” finally hit upon a plan I ordered the girl named Mathilde Preville, and that there 
friend, “but anyway PH tell you another The look that [ described in the first not to have a single photograph of herself was another named Louise Hepner 1 well 
story lo begin with, the public, all said irticle of this series.” [ replied, handing our taken, and not to give out a single one thet recall the many pictures of them that used 
to the contrary notwithstanding, believes friend a luscious stogie (which T had bought she may have had taken in the past, until I to appear regularly in the newspapers. 
everything that it reads, provided only that me for mine own delectation at an outlay of yave her permission. This done, T instructed “T thought so — and you prove my point 
it reads it often enough. It has read for the some five sous) by way of regaining his favor the press-agent of the company to ‘lay off forme. It was Mathilde Preville and Louise 
last twenty vears that it is always foggy in lhe look she had of always seeming just to the other girls temporarily and devote his Hepner that [centered the press-agent cam- 
London, that whenever a man goes to a sal have been insulted talents entirely to spreading the news that paign for ‘The Princess Chic’ on. And you 
of unclaimed express packages, buys one and Right!” exclaimed our Lederer. “That Elaine Selover was a great beauty. Pres- remember them to this day! Tf T had cen- 
takes it home and opens it. he finds that it vas the thing about het that look as if ently, by shrewdly maneuvered — press tered the press-ageney on Julian Edwards, 
contains either an old pink chemise or a set she had always just had her feelings hurt agency, the agent contrived to get numerous who wrote the music, or on Kirke La Shelle, 
of burglar tools, that Maeterlinek is a mystic that made her so attractive But it is one nlerviews with the girl printed in the news who wrote the libretto, or on Richard Golden, 
ind a recluse, that the French steamship thing for a girl on the stage to have an at papers (always without photographs), inter- the comedian, you'd have remembered them. 
lines serve excellent wine gratis, that But IL didn’t. It’s the story all over again of 
Yes, sir.”’ I said ‘Go on = = the heavily press-agented six pretty girls 
“That you continued our Lederet : alias who made *Florodora.” Say *Florodora’ and 
issy glimmer in his eve, “are great dra the connotation is the Sextette. Say “The 


matic erite id it believes it In the September McClure’s Black Crook’ and the connotation is the 


press-agented chorus in tights Say *The 


You convince m Oswald 1 inter 

ted “But what are vou driving at? on Pos P ” a Merry Widow, and the connotation is not 

i ain fel ner Seemed sean te The Broadway of Yesterday another of the Tnses Ketiaw on Mn Silen, tak Canine 
printed once, and the public may be a bit agented waltz. — It’s always that way.” 


eptical of it. But let it be printed twice ‘George W. Lederer Reminiscences”’ Our Lederer paused, He glanced again at 
his watch. 

truth Here's an illustration \s long ago ’ 7 is ree o'clock.” he said. “LT still have 
~ rel wit saree e story fame. the by George Jean Nathan PPP at torvenerwad ‘Shall I a" 
actress's lost diamonds had already sprouted “No,” I replied “T fear that T look as 


Sut. crack all the jokes thev ma = . - if you ought to get a little sleep.” 


and the public will accept it as the gospel 





whiskers 
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Do you brag’ about your morning shave ? 


Your shave tunes your whole day. Ever-Ready gives you. The conquest of razor fancier 
Does it tune it sweet or sour? bristle is so surprisingly easy and simple ‘feel ashamed of 
that--well, it just makes you patriotic himself. Brag? 
that you will go down town and brag about your Ever-Ready and it takes real He'll take his 

self-restraint not to go around and blow coat off and 


about it. 
; about it. make a speech ® 
And that’s exactly the kind of send-off : _ 
The morning grouch comes right off !@ He gets a 
chance! 


with your whiskers when you draw your 
trusty Ever-Ready by the light of the 
dawn. You get a 


You should like your shave so well 






— ~ 































The scientific tilt of the Ever-Ready 
frame, the perfect ‘“‘hang’’ and balance, 


t start for a : ar 
i a pe ale * the undisputable superiority of Ever- 
ple y; , . Ready’s process of making radio steel 


after all, isn’t that 0o0- 
s > Ta-la !' blades oh, those wonderful blades!—all 
one of the biggest 
these, and more, are reasons why Ever- 
reasons for shav- on, 


. 2 Ready shaves are so smooth and swift. 
ing at all? . ia 
L- After all, it’s absurd that every male 
Why, it’s almost man in America doesn’t swing an Ever- 
amusing to hear Ready. The arithmetic of it ought to 
some Ever-Ready appeal to a man’s sporting blood! You 
fan making some save about $50 a year by shaving your- 
swell Five - Dollar se self —what’s a dollar? 








Even if you have the greatest collec- 

Yes, still $1, A. sturdy frame tion of safety razors in the world—gold 
ran or a lifetime, six 

Se ante e 


adio blades—all attractively and silver—berubied and bediamonded 
cased. All $1. Make a mental 


note to buy the “‘Little Barber you Owe it to yourself to risk one more 
in a Box’’ today at all stores. ; 
dollar to see if all this talk about Ever- 


Ready isn’t true. Ever-Ready, the razor 
that gives you the scientific shave. 


adie Extra Blades 6 for 40c 
plete Sold the world over 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous Ever-Ready Safety Razors 
and Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 


Factories 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 
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London 
Paris 


ady 


Safety Razor 
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| 6% Plus 


“I would rather have 6% in- 
terest plus 190% safety, satis- 
faction, and peace of mind,” 
writes one of our clients, 
“than to gét a higher return 
at the cost of worry, trouble 
and possibility of loss,” 


In buying first mortgage 6% 
serial bonds safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, you 
receive much more than the 





6% interest the bonds will 
bring you. 





Behind every bond we offer is 
our record of 38 years without 
loss to any investor. 
Behind every bond is our vigi- 
lant protection of the interests 
of our clients, at all times and | 
under all circumstances, 
Behind every bond is the | 
assurance through the Straus 
Plan of prompt payment of 
both principal and interest in 
cash when due, 

| 
Behind every bond is the 
certainty of complete protec- 
tion from fluctuation or de- 
preciation, | 
Behind every bond is Straus | 
Service, courteously and will- 
ingly given to every account, 
small or large. 
Thousands of shrewd investors— 
individuals and institutions —in- 
stinctively turn for safety to first 
mortgage real estate securities in } 
times like these. They buy these 
sound bonds on a 6% basis because 
they know they are worth it. 


Write today for our Investment | 
Guide and specify 


CIRCULAR No. H-1004 


S.W.STRAUS 
Baabiished & Co. Incorper 


ated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 


Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Cleveland Boston 
Milwaukee Indianapolis Washington 
Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 





[ First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
Thirty-eight Years Without 
Loss to Any Investor 
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That Always Pay 
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Send for offering list 
and descriptive booklet 





Kauffman-Smith-Emert}| 


& Company, inc. 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Investments 


and 


ur Merchant Marine 


HEN the United States entered 
the War in April, 1917, there 
were in this country slightly 
more than sixty shipyards with 
254 ways on which ships of 3500 dead- 
weight tons could be built. Nineteen 
months later at the time of the signing of 
the armistice our shipyards had increased 
in number to two hundred and twenty-three 
and the ways to 1099. In 1918 we launched 
812 ships, 706 more than in the previous year, 
with a deadweight tonnage of 4,244,126 as 
against 708,970, During 1919 over six mil- 
lion deadweight tons were launched, and in 
all, the United States Shipping Board has 
launched over 2,000 ships with a deadweight 
tonnage of nearly twelve million tons. 

We thrill with pride at these accomplish- 
ments. We needed ships and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and the United States 
Shipping Board, gave them to us. More 
than nine hundred thousand American 
fighting men were carried across the seas to 
the battle fronts in American ships. Amer- 
ican ships supplied our fighting men with 
over seven million tons of supplies, about 95 
per cent. of their requirements. Pretty good, 
you say, for a nation that was no longer 
supposed to possess a merchant :uarine, and 
there is no denying that our answer to the 
demands of war was prompt and effective. 
But what is going to be our reply to the 
needs of peace? We have built up a mer 
chant marine. The question is, are we going 
to keep it? 


a is the great maritime nation 
4 to-day. What of it, you may say. On 
account of her overseas possessions and the 
limited area of the British Isles it is necessary 
for her to maintain a merchant marine 
superior to all others; England is d-penaent 
upon her ships for food, but the United States 
is self-supporting This is to a large extent 
true, of course, but if we are to tike our 
proper place among the nations of the world 
must engage in international trade. 
International trade means dcing business 
with foreign countries, selling goods to them 
and buying goods from them 1 return. How 
are these goods to be got from one country 
to another except in ships? Ana why should 
not these ships be Americ: owned and 
manned? There is profit in <hipping, profit 
which might just as well go to American 
investors as to any one eise. Which naturally 
means that our merchant fleet should be 
owned and operated by private capital; and 
ever since the armistice was signed the 
United States Shipping Board has been work- 


we 


by 


Paul Tomlinson 


ing with this end in view. The great desire 
of the Board is to make our new-found and 
re-created merchant marine permanent, and 
to quote from Current Affairs the words 
of Rear Admiral W. 5. Benson, its chairman, 
it is “convinced that to make it so the ships 
now owned and controlled by the United 
States Shipping Board must be ultimately 
absorbed by private capital, owned and con- 
trolled by Americans, and operated in open 
competition with the merchant fleets of the 
world ” 


HERE are some Americans who think 
the United States can remain aloof from 
the rest of the world, and still hold her proud 
position among the nations. Perhaps this is 
so politically. Time will tell. But it is not 
true commercially. No doubt we are prac- 
tically independent of the rest of the world as 
far as food is concerned. We can feed our- 
selves, but on the other hand we can raise 
more food than we can eat, and it means 
money to us if we sell this surplus food 
abroad. It means still more money if this 
food is sent abroad in ships manned by 
American crews, owned by American capital. 
The same thing applies to our surplus of 
manufactured goods. The day was when the 
stars and stripes were a frequent sight in 
every port of the world, when the old clipper 
ships sailed the seven seas, carried goods to 
and from every country on the globe, and 
earned fortunes for their owners back in 
America. Until the exigencies of war forced 
us to it, however, the American Merchant 
Marine had for some years existed practically 
in name only; our flag at the stern of a ship 
was a sight rare enough to excite comment in 
the foreign ports where it was seen. Nearly 
all our foreign commerce was carried on 
through the medium of foreign-owned ships, 
British, Italian, German, French, Norwegian, 
or Japanese. Foreign capital invested in 
shipping was earning large dividends as a 
result ot the American business it got. The 
War has handed us a merchant marine, — 
ships, at least,— almost over-night. What 
are we going to do with them? What can 
we do with them? 
The first thing we should do is to keep 
them flying the American flag, and we should 


man them with American citizens. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that jy 
1917 only about ten per cent. of the men 
on our ships below the officers’ grade were 
Americans, but that at the present time 
the average is quite considerably more than 
one-half. When one considers the large 
part a merchant marine plays in any war 
the necessity of having it manned and oper- 
ated by American citizens is only too appar- 
ent. This is one good reason for an all- 
American merchant marine. 


N order to make it truly effective, hovw- 

ever, it should have the full support of 
Congress and of the country as a whole. 
Service on our ships should be made attrac. 
tive to our young men, and every oppor 
tunity for advancement given to those who 
prove themselves qualified. What is more, 
young men serving in our merchant marine 
have actual experience and acquaintance 
with the citizens of foreign countries and get 
an education immenggly valuable to them- 
selves and to their country. We need men 
with such education to carry on our inter- 
national commerce. Laws should be passed 
encouraging the formation of American 
marine insurance companies, which is a most 
profitable field for endeavor, almost entirely 
neglected by Americans, but a natural out- 
growth of a merchant marine. 

To make a great undertaking successful it 
must have the support of the public. No 
strike, for instance, has any great chance of 
success unless public sympathy is with the 
strikers. The railroads must have the con- 
fidence and encouragement of the public if 
they are to regain their former high state of 
efficiency, And confidence and encourage- 
ment is best shown by the willingness of the 
public to invest its money in railroad secur- 
ities. So it is with marine securities. The 
United States Shipping Board is anxious that 
our merchant fleet be owned and operated by 
private capital, and is convinced that only 
under such conditions can it be made truly 
effective. The foremost service therefore 
that the American people can render the cause 
of American shipping is to invest its money 
in the securities of American ship-building 
corporations and corporations — operating 
American ships. 

Marine securities are extremely hazardous 
you may say. Are they more hazardous asa 
class than any other kind of securities’ 
Steel, railroad, public utility, any kind of 
investment is hazardous unless you choose 
the right one. But it is doubtful if marine 
securities in themselves involve any greater 
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I risk than a dozen others which are favored 








nowadays. The trouble probably is that 
we are not a sea-faring nation any longer. 
It is a question, however, if in times o! 
peace ocean travel involves any more risks 
than travel by rail. It should follow then 
that marine property, — and it is property 
which.secures investments, — should be just 
as good security as railroad property. The 
objection may be made here that railroad 
investments are not secured by equipment 
N r before alone, but by real estate, buildings and 

eve machinery. True enough, but the same 
” m thing is also true of many marine invest- 
—possibly never again [f| ments. For instance, I have before me 
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of American owned and operated steamship 
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c. No C the formation and operation of a real Ameri- 
ompany can merchant marine. There are few things 
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The Idle Dollar 


is as great an evil as the idle man 


. 
Invested in securities based upon the 
constant demand of public necessities, 
your money is working for you night 


and day 
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A Canadian Paper 
Bond Opportunity 


Protected by assets of five times 
total bonds outstanding and 
average earnings of seven times 
bond interest, we offer the 
of one of Canada’s greatest pulp 
and paper companies With 
principal and interest payable at 
par in U.S. funds, you can pur 
chase these bonds, thanks to thx 
premium on your U.S. money in 
Canada, at a price to yield over 
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From 30°, to 1500°; 
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the subject. 
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value of an offering. The Investment Chart 
is of value also in analyzing a security long 
held which may have changed in character. 
Investors may obtain copies gratis from the 
publishers, I. D. Noll & Co, 170 Bway, N. Y. 

9—How progressively managed electric 
and gas companies justified the confidence 
of investors in 1919 is described in illustrated 
literature regarding Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Company which will be sent to inquirers 
by H. M. Byllesby and Company, 208 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, New York, Provi- 
dence and Boston. 

10—"*What You Do Not See in a Bond 
Circular” is often an important factor in the 
selection of bonds by the investment banker 
for his clients. This pamphlet, with “ Bond 
Topies,”” will be sent free by A. H. Bickmore 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 

11—Investors may obtain from R. J. 
McClelland & Co., 100 B’way, N. Y., a copy 
of “The Investment Digest,”’ reviewing all 
classes of securities and containing specific 
suggestions of the best issues. The foreign 
exchange situation is also explained. 


Upon request from readers, McClure’s Financial 


named firms to furnish promptly the booklets mentioned in this column. 
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12—Francis & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, will send free upon request some 
interesting circulars describing a variety of 
new investments. z 
13—Strict privacy as well as safety for 
your savings can be obtained by sending 
your money to The Citizens Savings & Trust 
Co., of Cleveland, oldest Trust Company 
in Ohio. Booklet “D” will be sent. —* 
14—L. N. Rosenbaum & Co., 135 Bway 
New York City, will send upon request cir. 
cular describing a number of issues of foreign 
securities. 
15—Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will 
send free a list (718) of farm mortgages 
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Ain’t Nature Wonderful! 


[Continued from page 14] 


methodical. He had the breakfast 
every week-day morning at Childs’; half a 
grapefruit, one three-minute egg, coffee, 
rolls. On Sunday morning he had bacon and 
eggs. It was almost automatic. Speak- 
ing of automatics, he never took his meals 
at one of those modern mechanical feeders. 
Though at Childs’ he never really beheld 
the waitress with his seeing eye he liked to 
have her slap his dishes down before him with 
a genial crash. A gentleman has his little 
foibles, and being waited on at meal-time was 
one of his. Occasionally, to prove to him- 
self that he wasn’t one of those fogies who 
get in a rut, he ordered wheat cakes with 
maple syrup for breakfast. They always 
disagreed with him. 

She was a wise young woman, Myra. 

Perhaps Florian, as he sat by his window 
that Sunday night of Myra’s outburst, 
thought on these things. But he would not 
admit to himself whither his thinking led. 
And presently he turned back the spread, 
neatly, and turned out the light, and opened 
the window a little wider, and felt of his 
chin, as men do, though the next shave is 
eight hours distant, and slept, and did not 
dream of white throats as he had secretly 
hoped he would. 

And next morning, at eleven, a very won- 
derful thing began to happen. Next morn- 
ing, at eleven, Miss Jessie Heath loped (well, 
it can’t be helped. That describes it, ex- 
actly) into the broad aisles of the fifth floor. 
She had been coming in a great deal, lately. 
The western trip, no doubt. 

Descriptions of people are clumsy things, 
at best, and stop one’s story. But Jessie 
Heath must have her paragraph. A half- 
dozen lines ought to do it. Well—she was 
the kind of girl who always goes around with 
a couple of Airedales, and in woolen stockings, 
low shoes and mannish shirts, and shell- 
rimmed glasses, and you felt she wore Ferris 
waists. Her hair was that ashen blonde with 
no glint of gold in it. You knew it would 
become gray in middle age with no definite 
period of transition. She never buttoned her 
heavy welted gloves but wore them back over 
her hand, like a cuff, very English. You felt 
there must be a riding crop concealed about 
her somewhere. Perhaps up her spine. 

As has been said, there was always a little 
flurry when she came into the big store that 
had made millions for her father. It would 
be nonsense to suppose that Jessie Heath 
ever deliberately set out to attract a man who 
was an employee in that store. But it is 
pleasant and soothing to be admired, and 
to have a fine pair of eyes look fine things 
into one’s own (shell-rimmed) ones. And, 
after all, the Jessie Heaths of this world are 
walked with, and golfed with, and ridden 
with, and tennised with, and told that they’re 
wonderful pals. But it’s the Myras that 
are made love to. So now, when Florian 
Svkes looked at her, and flushed a little, and 
said, “I suppose there are a lot of lucky 
ones going along with you on this trip, Miss 
she flushed, too, and flicked her 
No, no! I 


Stme 


Jessie 


boot with her riding crop - 


forgot. She didn’t have a riding crop. Well, 
anyway she gave the effect of flicking her 
boot with her riding crop, and said: 

“Would you like to go?” 

“Would I like to g—!” He choked over 
it. Then he sighed, and smiled rather 
wistfully. “That's needlessly cruel of you, 
Miss Jessie.’ 

“Maybe it’s not so cruel as you think,” 
Jessie Heath answered. “* Did you make out 
that list?” 

“T spent practically all of yesterday on 
it.” Which we know was a lie because, 
look, wasn’t he with Myra? 

They went over the list together. Fish- 
ing tackle, tents, pocket-flashes, puttees, 
ponchos, chocolate, quirts, slickers, matches, 
medicine-case, sweaters, cooking utensils, 
blankets. It grew longer, and longer. Their 
heads came close together over it. And they 
trailed from department to department, 
laughing and talking together. And the two 
Maine ex-guides and the clerk who boasted 
he knew the Rockies like the palm of his 
hand, said to one another, “Get on to 
‘Nature’s Rival trying to make a hit with 
Jessie.” 

Meanwhile Jessie was saying, “Of course 
you know the Rockies, being a western man, 
and all.” 

Florian smiled rather deprecatingly. 
“Queer part of it is 1 don’t know the Rockies 
so well—” with an emphasis on the word 
Rockies that led one to think his more note- 
worthy feats of altitude had been accomp- 
lished about the Alps, the Pyrenees, the 
Andes, and the lesser Appalachians. 

* But you've climbed them, haven’t you?” 

He burned his bridges behind him. “Only 
the—ah—eastern slopes.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, then. We're going 
to do the west. It'll be wonderful having 
you a 

“Me!” 

“Nothing. Let’s go on with the list. 
M-m-m—where were we? Oh, yes. Now 
trout flies. Which do you honestly think 
best for mountain trout? The Silver Doctor 
or the Gray Hackle or the Yellow Pro- 
fessor? U'm?” 

Inspiration comes to us at such times. It 
could have been nothing less that prompted 
him to say, ‘ Well—doesn’t that depend a 
lot on the weather and the depth of the — 
ahem!—water?” 

“Yes, of course. How silly of me. We'll 
take a lot of all kinds, and then we'll be 
safe.” 

He breathed again and smiled. He had a 
winning smile, Florian. Jessie Heath smiled 
in return and they stood there, the two of 
them, lips parted, eyes holding eyes. 

“My God!” said the man who boasted he 
knew the Rockies like the palm of his own 
hand, “it look’s if he'd landed her, the 
stiff!” 

Certainly it looked as if he had. For next 
morning old Heath, red-faced, genial-look 
ing (and not so genial as he looked) ap 
proached the head of the fifth floor and 
said, “How long vou been with us, Sv kes 
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McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


“Well, I came here as errand boy at 
thirteen. That’s ten—twelve—fifteen—just 
about sixteen years next June. Yes, sir.” 

“How'd Jessie—how'’d my daughter get 
the idea you were from the west, and a 
regular mountain goat, and a peak-climber 
and all that?” 

He did look a little uncomfortable then, 
but it was too late for withdrawal. “I am 
from the west, you know.” . 

“Have you had any long vacation since 

you've been with us?” 
“ “No, sir. You see, in the summer, of 
course—our busy season. I never can get 
away then, So I’ve taken my two weeks in 
the fall.” 

Old Heath's eyes narrowed musingl) 
“Well, you couldn't have done all this 
mountain climbing before you were thirteen. 
And Jessie says —” He paused, rather 
blankly. “ You say you do know the Rockies, 
though, eh?” 

Florian drew himself up a little. “‘As well 
as I know any mountain.” 

“Oh. well, then, that’s all right 
Jessie thinks you’d be a fine fellow to have 
along on this trip. I can’t go myself. I 
hate this mountain climbing. anyway. Too 
darned hard work. But it’s all right for 
young folks. Well, now, what do you say? 
Want to go? You've earned a vacation, 
after sixteen years. There's about eight in 
Jessie’s crowd. Not counting guides. What 
do you say? Like to go?” 

For a dazed moment Florian stared at 
him. “Why, yessi. Yes, sir, Pd—Id 
like to go—very much.” And he coughed to 
hide his joy and terror. 

And two weeks later he went 

The thing swept the store like flame. In 
an hour everyone knew it from the shipping- 
room to the roof-restaurant. Myra saw him 
the day he left. She was game, that girl. 

“T hope you’re going to have a beautiful 
time, Mr. Sykes.” 

“Thanks, Myra.” He could afford to be 
lenient with her, poor little girl. 

She ventured a final wretched word or two. 
“It’s—it’s wonderful of Mr. Heath and— 
Miss Heath—isn’t it?” She was rubbing 
salt into her own wound and taking a fierce 
sort of joy in it. 

“Wonderful! Say, they're a couple of 
God’s green footstools, that’s what they 
are!” He was a little mixed, but very much 
in earnest. “A couple of God’s green foot- 
stools.” And he went. 

He went, and Myra watched him go, and 
except for a little swelling gulp in her white 
throat you’d never have known she'd been 
hit. He was going with Jessie Heath. Now, 
Myra had no illusions about those things. 
Old man Heath’s wife, now dead, had been 
a girl with no money and no looks, and yet 
he had married her. If Jessie Heath hap- 
pened to take a fancy to Florian, why—— 

Myra’s little world stood still, and in it 
were small voices, far away, asking for 
6!4-B; and have you it in brown, and other 
unimportant things like that. 

Ten minutes after the train had started 
Florian Sykes knew he shouldn’t have come. 
Ile had suspected it before. He kept say- 
ing to himself, over and over, “ You've al- 
ways wanted a mountain trip, and now 
you’re going to have it. You're a lucky 
guy, that’s what you are. A lucky guy.” 
But in his heart he knew he was lying. 

In the first place, they were all so glib 
with their altitudes, and their packs, and 
their trails, and their horses, and their 
camps. It was a rather mixed and raggle- 
taggle group that Miss Jessie Heath had 
gathered about her for this expedition to the 
west. They ranged all the way from a little 
fluffy witless golden-haired girl they all 
called Mud, for some obscure reason, and 
who had been Miss Heath’s room-mate at 
college, surprisingly enough, to a lady of 
stern and rock-bound countenance who 
looked like a stage chaperon made up for 
the part. She was Miss Heath’s companion 
in lieu of Mrs. Heath, deceased. In _ be- 
tween there were a couple of men of Florian’s 
age; two youngsters of twenty-one or two 
who talked of Harvard and asked Florian 
What his university had been; an old girl 
whose name Florian never did learn; and 
two others of Jessie Heath’s age and general 
style. Florian found himself as bewildered by 
their talk and views as though they had been 
jabbering a foreign language. Every now 
and then, though, one of them would turn to 
him for a bit of technical advice. If it hap- 
pened to concern equipment Florian could 
answer it readily enough. Ten years on the 
fifth floor had taught him many things. 
But if the knowledge sought happened to 
be of things geographical or of nature, he 
floundered, struggled, sank. And it took 


Seems 


them just about half a day to learn this 
The trip out takes four, from New York. 

At first they asked him things to see him 
suffer. But they tired of that, after a bit 
It was too easy. Queerly enough, Jessie 
Heath, mountain-wisc though she was, be- 
lieved in him almost to the end. But that 
only made the next three weeks the bitterer 
for Florian Sykes. For when it came to 
leaping from peak to peak Jessie turned out 
to be the young gazelle. And she liked to 
have Florian with her. On the trail she was 
a mosquito afoot, a jockey ahorseback. A 
thousand times, in those three weeks of 
torture, he would fix his eye on a tree ten 
feet away, up the steep trail. And to himself 
he would say, “Dll struggle, somehow, as 
far as that tree, and then die under it.” 
And he would stagger another ten feet, his 
heart pounding in the unaccustomed alti- 
tude, his lungs bursting, his lips parted, his 
breath coming sobbingly, his eyes starting 
from his head. Leaping lightly ahead of 
him, around the bend, was Jessie, always. 
She had a way of calling to the laggard— 
hallooing, I believe it’s supposed to be. 
And she expected an answer. An answer! 
When your lungs were bursting through 
your chest and your heart was crowding 
your tonsils. When he reached her it was 
always to find her perched on a seemingly 
inaccessible rock, demanding that he join 
her to admire the view. Before three days 
had gone by the sound of that halloo with 
its breeziness and breath-control and power, 
made him sick all over. Sometimes she sang, 
going up the trail. He could not have 
croaked a note if failure to do it had meant 
instant death. The Harvard hellions (it is 
his own term) were indefatigable, simian, 
pitiless. At nine thousand feet they aimed 
at ten. At ten they°would have nothing less 
than twelve. At twelve thousand they were 
all for making another drive for it and hav- 
ing lunch at an altitude of thirteen thousand 
five hundred. As he toiled painfully along 
hundreds of feet behind them, Florian used 
to take a hideous pleasure in fancying how, 
on reaching the ever-distant top, the Har- 
vard hellions would be missing. And after 
searching and hallooing he would peer over 
the edge (1350 feet, at the very least, surely) 
and there, at the bottom, would discern their 
mangled forms, distorted, crushed, and 
quite, quite dead. 

““ Yoo-0-0—hoo-00-00-00!"" Jessie, up the 
trail. His rosy dream would vanish. 


E learned why seasoned mountain 

climbers make nothing of the ascent. He 
learned, in bitterness and unshed tears, that 
it is the descent that breaks the heart and 
shatters the already broken frame. That 
down-climb with your toes crashing through 
your boots at every step; with your knee- 
brakes refusing to work, your thighs creak- 
ing, your joints spavined. The views were 
wonderful. But, oh, the price he paid! 
The air was intoxicating. But what, he 
asked himself, was wine to a dead man! 
Miserable little cockney that he was he told 
himself a hundred times a day that if he 
ever survived this he’d never look at another 
view again, unless from the Woolworth 
Tower, on a calm day. He thought of New 
York as a traveler, dying of thirst in the 
desert, thinks of the lush green oasis. New 
York in July! Dear New York in July, its 
furs in storage, its collar unstarched, its 
coat unbuttoned; even its doormen and 
chauffeurs almost human. Would he ever 
see it again? And then, as if in answer to 
his question, there befell an incident so 
harrowing, so nerve-shattering, as almost to 
make a negative answer scem inevitable. 

Florian got lost. 

It was the third week of the trip. Florian 
had answered Jessie’s eleven thousandth 
question about things of which he was 
quite, quite ignorant. His brain felt queer, 
and tight, as though something were about 
to snap. 

They were to climb the Peak next day. 
All that day they had been approaching it. 
Florian looked at it. And he hated it. It 
was like a colossal forbidding finger pointing 
upward, upward, taunting him, menacing 
him. He wished that some huge cataclysm 
of nature would occur, swallowing up this 
hideous mass of pitiless rock. 

Jessie Heath’s none too classic nose had 
peeled long ere this and her neck was like a 
choice cut of underdone beefsteak. Florian 
told himself that there was something almost 
indecent about a girl who cared so little 
about her skin, and hair, and eyes, and hands. 
He actually hated her sturdy legs in their 
boots or puttees—those tireless, pitiless legs, 
always twinkling ahead of him, up the trail. 

On the fateful day he was tired. He had 


often been tired to the point of desperation 
during the. past three weeks. But this was 
different. Every step was torture. Every 
breath was pain. Jessie was a few hundred 
feet up the trail, as always, and hallooing to 
him every dozen paces. The Harvard 
hellions were doing the chamois ahead of her. 
The rest of the party were toiling along be- 
hind. One guide was just ahead. Another, 
leading two horses, bringing up the rear, Sud- 
denly, desperately, Florian knew he must 
rest. He would fling himself on a bed of moss 
by the side of the trail, in the shade, near a 
stunted, wind-tortured timber -line pine, and 
let the whole procession pass him, and then 
catch up with them before they disappeared. 

He stepped to the side of the narrow trail, 
almost indiscernible at this height, flung 
himself down with a little groan of relief, 
and shut his sun-seared eyes. The voices ot 
the others came to him. There was little 
conversation. He heard Jessie’s accursed 
halloo. Then the soft thud of the pack- 
horses’ hoofs, the creak of the saddles. He 
must get up and follow them now. In a 
minute. Ina minute. Ina m-—— 

He must have slept there for two hours. 
When he awoke the light had changed and 
the air was chill. He sat up, bewildered. 
He rose. He looked about, called, hallooed, 
shouted, did all the futile frenzied things 
that a city man does who is lost in the 
mountains, and, knowing he is lost, is panic- 
stricken. The trail, of course! He looked 
for it, and there was no trail, to his town- 
wise eyes. He ran hither and thither, and 
back to hither again. He went for- 
ward, seemingly, and found himself back 
whence he started. He looked for cairns, 
for tree-blazes, for any one of the signs of 
which he had learned in the last three weeks. 
He found none. He called again, shrilly. A 
terror seized him. Terror of those grim, 
menacing, towering mountain masses. He 
ran round and round and round; darted 
backward and forward; called; stumbled; 
fell, and subsided, beaten. 

He had a tiny box of matches with him, 
but little else. He had found the trail 
difficult enough without being pack-bur- 
dened. Food? He bethought himself of a 
little blue tin box in his coat pocket. He 
took it out and looked at it. Its very name 
struck terror to his heart. 

U.S. Emergency Ration. It was printed 
on the box. Just below that he made out: 

Powdered sugar 
Chocolate 
Cocoa butter 
Malted milk 
Egg Albumin 
Casein. 

Not to be opened except on command of 
officer. 

My God! He had come to this! He looked 
at it, wide-eyed. He was very hungry. The 
ration, in its blue tin, like a box of shaving 
talcum, had been handed to each of the 
party in a chorus of shouting and laughter 
And now it was to save his life. He managed 
to pry open the box, and ate some of its 
contents, slowly. It was not agreeable. 

Dusk was coming on. There were moun- 
iain lions, he knew that. Those rocks and 
crevices were peopled with all sorts of steal- 
thy, snarling, slinking, four-footed creatures. 
He would build a fire. They were afraid of 
the flames, he had read somewhere, and would 
not come near. Perhaps the others would 
see the light, and come back to find him. 
Curse them! Why hadn’t they come before 
now! 

It was dusk by the time he had his fire 
built. He had crouched over it for a half- 
hour, blowing it, coaxing it, wheedling it. 
There were few twigs or sticks at this height. 
He was very cold. His heavy sweater was 
in the pack on the horse’s back. Finally he 
was rewarded with a feeble flicker, a tiny 
tongue of flame. He rose from his knees 
and passed his hand over his forehead with 
a gesture of utter weariness and despair. 
And then he stared, transfixed. For on the 
plateau above him rose a great shaft of fire. 
The kind of fire that only Pete, the most 
expert among the guides, could build. And 
as he stared there burst out at him from 
behind trees, rocks, crevices, a whole horde 
of imps shrieking with fiendish laughter. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Jessie. 

And “Ha, ha!” howled the Harvard 
hellions. 

“Thought you were lost, didn’tcha?”’ 

“Gosh, you looked funny!” 

“Your face! , 

Florian stared at them. He did not smile. 
He went quietly over to his tiny camp-fire 
and stamped it out, neatly, as he had been 
taught to do. He took his can of emergency 
ration (not to be opened except on com- 
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mand of officer) and hurled it far, far down 


the mountainsic Jessi Heath laughed 
contemptuousl) And Florian, looking 
at her, didn’t care. Didn't care. Didn't 
care 

The nightmare was over in August 


Over, that is, for Florian. The rest were to 
do another four weeks of it, farther into the 
interior. Florian sickened at the thought of 
it. When he bade them farewell he was so 
glad to be free of them that he almost loved 
them When he found himself actually 
on the little jerkwater train that was to 
connect him with the main line he patted 
the dusty red plush seat, gratefully, as one 
would stroke a faithful beast. When he 
came into the Grand Central station he 
would have stooped and kissed the steps of 
the marble staircase if his porter had not 
been on the point of vanishing with his bags. 
That night on reaching home he stayed in 
the bathtub for an hour, just lying there in 
the warm, soothing liquid, only moving to 
dapple his fingers now and then as a lazy 
a languid fin. God's country 


Ssh moves 
This was it 


“My, it’s nice to have you back again, 
Mr. Sykes,” said Mrs. Pet. 

“Is your big two-room suite on the next 
floor vacant?” said Florian, cryptically. 

Mrs. Pet stared a little, wonderingly. 
“Yes, that’s vacant since the Ostranders 
left, in July. Why do you ask, Mr. 
Sy kes?”” 

* Nothing,” Florian answered, airily. “Not 
a thing. Just asked.” 

His train had come in at nine. It was 
eleven now, but he was restless, and a little 
hungry, and very much exhilarated. “You 
certainly look grand,’ Mrs. Pet had ex- 
claimed, admiringly. “And my, how you're 
sunburned!” 

He left the Lexington Avenue house, now, 
and strolled over to the near-by white-tiled 
restaurant. .There, in the window, was the 
white-capped one, flapping pancakes. Florian 
could have kissed him. He sat down. A 
waitress approached him. 

“T don’t know,” mused Florian. 
sort of hungry, but I don’t just —” 

“The pork and beans are elegant to-night,” 
suggested the girl 


And “Pork and beans! NO!” thundered 
Florian. 

The girl drew herself up icily. 
deef. You don’t need to yell.” 

Florian looked up at her contritely, and 
smiled his winning smile. “I’m sorry. I 
didn’t mean — 1— I never want to see beans 
again as long as | live!” 

He was down at the store early, early 
next morning. His practised eye swept the 
department for possible slackness, for 
changes, for needed adjustments. The two 
Maine ex-guides and the chap who knew the 
Rockies like the palm of his hand welcomed 
him with Judas-like slaps on the shoulder. 
“Like it?” they asked him. And, “God's 
country — the west,’ he answered mechani- 
cally. After that he ignored them. At 
nine he ran down the two flights of stairs 
to the third floor. He did not wait for the 
elevator 

For a moment he could not find her and 
his heart sank. She might be away on a 
vacation. Then he spied her in a corner half- 
hidden by a rack of covert coats. She was 
hanging them up. The floor was empty of 


“I ain't 
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customers thus early. He strode over to 
her. She turned. Into her eyes there leaped 
a look which she quickly veiled as had been 
taught her by the experience of a thousand 
thousand female ancestors. 

“I got your postals,” she said. 

Florian said nothing. 

“My, you're brown!” 

Florian said nothing. 

“Did you— heve a good time?” 

Florian said nothing. 

“What — what—” Her hand went to her 
throat, where his eyes were fastened. 

Then Florian spoke. “How white your 
throat is!’’ he said. “How white your 
throat is!” : 

Myra stepped out, then, from among the 
covert coats on the rack. Her head Was 
lifted high on the creamy column that sup- 
ported it. She had her pride, had Myra, 

“It’s no whiter than it was a month ago, 
that I can see.” 

“T know it.’ His tone was humble, with 
a little pleading note in it. “I know a lot of 
things that I didn’t know a month ago, 
Myra.” 





Has the Direct Primary Made Good? 
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whom is making as extensive a campaign as he 
can manage. It is difficult for a poor man to 
be successful, unless he accepts financial 
assistance which may influence his official 
action if he is elected 

It is not necessary to accept the charges of 
vast expenditures in South Dakota, made by 
rival presidential aspirants against each 
other. One need only casually look over the 
newspapers of the state for the three months 
before the primary. Almost every issue of 
every paper, even the smallest, is filled with 
political advertisements, advocating the 
claims of candidates for different political 
offices, from President to State Auditor. No 
circus ever spent a tenth as much money in 
the State in the same time. Not only do two 
or three column photographs of the rivals 
ulare at each other and smile appealingly at 
the voter in big display advertisements, but 
one finds in the editorial columns chapter af- 
ter chapter of fulsome biography, which is 
certainly not printed for its news interest 

if South Dakota be taken as a standard, it 
is no exaggeration to say that the direct 
popular primary has multiplied by four or 
five the former cost of selecting our public 
Primary critics point out that 
Senator Borah, one of the prominent friends 
of the 
tence of this growing evil by introducing a 
limiting the expenditure 
of candidates at presidential primaries to 
10,000 in each state. That is, doubtless, little 
enough to reach from 150,000 to several mil- 
lion voters ° But as the re are forty-eight 
states, even this modest estimate would al- 
low the spending of half a million dollars by 
each candidate 

Who but a very rich man can run for Presi- 
dent unless he 
tributions of money, which must carry with 


servants 
svstem, has recognized the exis- 


lull in ( ongress 


is willing to accept large con- 
them certain reciprocal obligations 


HE direct popular primary also necessarily 
multiplies the cost to the public treasury 
The rent of polling places, the pay of 
judges and clerks is the same in a primary as 
in a regular election, and the cost of printing 
and distributing the ballots is at least as great 
This enormous item of expense is thus at 
once doubled. A direct primary in Balti- 
more, which poiled exactly twelve per cent. of 
the registered vote, cost the city $40,000, an 
average of $3.50 a vote. And there are many 
vther new charges against the public. All the 
primary candidates who travel about South 
Dakota, for instance, to hold joint political 
debates, are entitled to draw ten cents a mile 
for the total distance traveled. In some 
states pamphlets containing pictures and 
biographies of the candidates are printed 
and distributed to the voters, practically all 
the cost being borne by the public treasury. 
The mayoralty primary in Chicago, at which 
William Hale Thompson was first nomi- 
nated, is said to have cost the public treas- 
ury, the candidates and the party organiza- 
tions a total of $700,000. 
Nor is the increase in the expenditure of 
time any less alarming, say our critics. Cabi- 
net members, United States senators, gover- 


nors, public officials of all kinds spend many 
months traveling over the country and cam- 
paigning for primary nominations, to the cer- 
iain neglect of their official duties. Mean- 
while their salaries go on, so that the public 
treasury is really financing their political am- 
bitions. Members of the lower house of Con- 
gress say they are now obliged to start their 
primary campaigns for renomination the day 
after each term begins — which may account 
for much of the delay and inefficiency in the 
transaction of public business. 

Under the direct primary system, critics 
say, it is impossible for the office to seek the 
man. The laws of many states provide that 
each aspirant must personally or by author 
ized agent file notice of his candidacy months 
before the primary is held. The filing can- 
not be done by friends. If one fails or de- 
clines to file, the nomination goes by default 
to those who are less modest. 

In 1892, for instance, Grover Cleveland re- 
fused to make any effort to win the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. He even de- 
clined to write a single letter soliciting the 
support of his friends. Yet by a move- 
ment organized almost entirely without the 
support of machine politicians he was tri- 
umphantly nominated and elected. Under 
the direct primary system such a result 
would be impossible. 

A direct primary campaign, therefore, 
becomes, say those who assail the system, a 
competition in personal boasting and polit- 
ical promises among a number of ambitious 
and self-seeking individuals. Nobody knows 
on what platform the successful candidate 
will run —for no platform has been written, or 
even outlined. The only issue is the com- 
parative personal qualifications of the rivals 
to carry out a policy which is, as vet, entirely 
unsettled so far as action by the party is con- 
cerned 

It is charged, also, that the direct popular 
primary makes impossible demands on the 
time and jntelligence of the voter. At 
an important primary election in Chicago, 
for instance, the primary ballot measured 
three feet by two and listed the names of four 
hundred and forty candidates for forty- 
seven different nominations. How shall a 
voter, who has to earn a tiving, find time to 
so inform himself that he may intelligently 
select the forty-seven best candidates from 
this slightly abridged telephone directory? 
The political editor of a Chicago newspaper, 
whose business it is to keep track of all 
candidates, spent eight minutes, on a test, in 
marking his ballot as he desired to vote. The 
maximum time usually allowed the voter 
at the primary polling place is five minutes. 
Nor do such conditions exist in large cities 
alone. At state wide primaries in the 
granger states hundreds of names are often 
listed and the voters are asked to select candi- 
dates for from thirty to forty offices. 

In actual practise a man whose name be- 
gins with “A” or “B” —one of the first let- 
ters of the alphabet — and who may fer that 
reason head the list of candidates for a given 
office on the ballot, will often, if not usually, 
win, though he may be altogether unknown 


and actually not qualified. The puzzled vo- 
ter, facing an impossible task, simply puts iis 
cross opposite the first name his eye catches. 

Some years ago one Burnes was a candidate 
for a state office in Oklahoma. After a 
short preliminary canvass Burnes concluded 
that his chances for the nomination were 
hopeless. He gave up the fight and re- 
moved to Central America to make a new 
start in life. But his name went on the bal- 
lot and — lucky man!— it began with “B.” 
Therefore it was printed first on the list of 
candidates for State Insurance Commissioner. 
And the voters of Oklahoma, than whom 
none are more intelligent, triumphantly nom- 
inated him. Jt was hard to find him in his 
tropical retreat but he was finally brought 
back by the party managers to make the elec- 
tion racc. The voters of Wisconsin were 
less fortunate. They nominated at the pri- 
maries, as candidate for Attorney General, a 
man who was dead. 


HE constant recurrence of such ridicu- 
lous results has led to the passage of a law 
in many states which provides that the names 
of candidates for each office shall be rotated 
at the head of the list on the primary ballot, so 
that each shall stand first on an equal number. 
For the first few years after the gen-ral 
adoption of the direct popular primary, its 
critics admit, the old political machines were 
thrown badly out of gear. But men who 
make politics their business will always have 
an advantage over the layman voter. More 
and more, with each year, the machine lead- 
ers, the old bosses, have learned how to con- 
trol and manipulate the primaries. To-day 
they almost always name a complete slate of 
candidates and, with increasing frequency, the 
slate goes through. 

The bosses know that not more than 
fifty per cent. of the voters will probably go 
to the primary polls. They split this vote by 
seeing that a number of aspirants are named 
and they concentrate their own vote on the 
candidate of their choice. In a state like 
New York or Illinois, where the vote is some- 
what evenly divided between a big city and 
“down” or “up” state, it is easy to put four 
or five country candidates in the field and 
thus insure the nomination of their own 
man from the city or vice versa. They have 
developed a score of new tricks. Also they 
are able to control much money. 

“Only,” as a United States senator re- 
cently wrote to a constituent, “under the di- 
rect primary the machine retains the power, 
while avoiding the responsibility.” 

When an administration, whose members 
were nominated at a party convention, proved 
grossly inefficient, the reaction was almost 
certain to defeat the candidates of that party 
at the next election. Knowledge of this had 
its influence in making conventions more 
careful to put good men on their tickets. 

Under the direct primary system, while the 
voters actually name the candidates, the 
machine really picks them in advance. If 
any or all of them go wrong, it is the people 
who are to blame. How shall one find 
fault with the machine? 


These are some of the faults and weaknesses 
of the direct popular primary system, as seen 
by its candid critics. What do the friends of 
the primary have to say in answer? 

They declare that with all its faults it still 
stands as the most potent weapon of the peo- 
ple in the endless struggle against the “in- 
visible government.” 


“He who opposes the direct .primaries ° 


denies that the people are fitted for self- 
government. He does not breathe the spirit 
of our Declaration of Independence. He is 
false to our theory of government. He does 
not believe in Republican institutions. He is 
no better than a monarchist.” 

That statement is sweeping and emo- 
tional, but it probably does not exaggerate 
the feeling of many sincere Democrats toward 
those who question the wisdom of the direct 
popular primary or who even propose a fair 
and scientific inquiry as to the efficiency with 
which it ascertains and registers the wili of 
the people. 

There is no doubt that in emergencies, 
where great issues have deeply stirred the 
voters, the direct primary is a weapon of 
tremendous power. 

One afternoon in the spring of 1912 two 
political reporters for a Chicago newspaper 
were discussing the coming presidential con- 
vention. One of then had just returned 
from a tour of the state. 

“The tolks are all yelling for Roosevelt,” 
he said, “but the federal crowd and the old 
state machine are going to send a solid Taft 
delegation to the Chicago convention.” 

“Isn't there any way to stop them?” 

“Well, if we had presidential primaries in 
Illinois— say, wait a minute. I've got an 
idea.” 

The two men put their heads together in a 
whispered conversation. Then they hurried 
across the street to the office and one of them 
alled the Executive Mansion at Springfield, 
the state capital, on the long distance tele- 
phone. 

“Governor Deneen, will you call a special 
session of the state legislature to pass a presi- 
dential primary act?” 

“There isn’t time. The act would have to 
sarry an emergency clause putting it into 
effect at once. That would take a three- 
quarters vote of the legislature.”’ 

“Will you issue the call if we will guarantee 
that three-quarters of the members will 
vote for the act?” 

The Governor figured for a moment. 
“Yes, I'll call the special session if you can 
make the guarantee certain. But can you 
do it?” 

“We'll poll the members by wire, print the 
returns daily in the paper and get the thing 
done in a week. You needn’t act until more 
than three-quarters are on record.” 

Within a few days the poll was successfully 
completed. The legislature was called in 
special session and promptly passed the 
presidential primary act, with the emergency 
clause attached. At the primary Roosevelt 
swept the state like a prairie fire. 

The voice of Illinois was a rallying cry to 
Roosevelt men all over the country. They 
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been sullen, disheartened, almost hope- 
less of making headway against the en- 
trenched machine of the national adminis- 
tration. The bugle blast from Illinois gave 
them new courage and fighting spirit. The 
Roosevelt sentiment grew daily stronger and 
more threatening. In states which had presi- 
dential primaries it found potent expression. 
It took a relentless and desperate hand to 
drive the wheezing Taft steam-roller over the 
increasing obstacles in its path. 

What happened at the Chicago convention 
is political history. It is, perhaps, _not 
straining the facts to say that this Illinois 
primary, called as an afterthought and 
almost over-night, was chiefly responsible for 
defeating and temporarily disrupting a great 

litical party and for putting Woodrow 
Wilson in the White House —a minority 
resident, with a majority of 2,450,000 votes 
against him. - 

But in times of similar emergency, even 
under the old convention system, the people 
possessed—and used—the same power. When 
the Democratic national convention met in 
Chicago in 1892, practically every party boss 
was opposed to the nomination of Grover 
Cleveland. The delegation of his own state 
of New York, with David B. Hill at its head, 
was bitter and relentless in its opposition. The 
head of almost every big machine in the 
country was openly out for the political blood 
of the ex-president. With every weapon, 
open and secret, they fought to the literal 
limit of physical exhaustion to defeat him. 
Yet all the time there was a silent and irre- 
sistible ground swell of popular pressure in 
his favor. Against it the power of the 
bosses was nothing. They were swept away 
by an invisible force which they could feel, 
but could not measure or control. At three 
o'clock in the morning, in the midst of a 
cyclonic thunder storm, the rain pouring in 
floods through the leaky roof of the old Wig- 
wam, Cleveland was triumphantly nomi- 
nated. 


The strongest argument in favor of the 
direct popular primary is that all of the old 
time political bosses bitterly oppose it. Only 
the cynic or the demagogue, however, will 
refuse to consider and weigh the objections 
which even the boss presents. And there are 
many men of the new order, both in public 
office and outside, scientific students of 
political methods and machinery, who have 
become convinced that under present con- 
ditions the direct primary is not a success. 

After all the primary is merely a piece of 
political machinery with which we have been 
experimenting. May it not be the fact that 
we are on the right track and have not yet 
perfected our mechanism? Is it not possible 
that we have made its operation so compli- 
cated and onerous that the voter has become 
discouraged and stays away from the polls? 

Though the table of direct primary votes 
printed elsewhere in this article was not com- 
piled with that object in view, it seems to in- 
dicate that the majority of voters, for some 
reason, do not vote. It would be possible, 
with further research, to compile similar 
tables showing both larger and much smaller 
primary votes. 

But it is surely time that we took stock— 
high time for us to make up our minds 
whether the charges made against the opera- 
tion of the direct popular primary are jus- 
tified. 

The recent absurd presidential primaries 
taught us that, if nothing else. With these 
primaries fresh in mind we should be able 
to decide whether we are going to discard the 
direct primary or revamp it — make it over 
into workable form. 

(In the foregoing article an attempt is made 
to give the reader an idea of the effect of the 
direct primary in our politics, up to the time 
of the recent presidential primaries. An anal- 
ysis of these primaries will be published in 
McCuure’s for September, together with an 
outline of suggested reforms and amendments 
in the primary laws.) 





The Wanderer of the Wasteland 
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his weakness. Facing directly away from the 
west he climbed to the top of a ridge. From 
there, he again saw far below the winding 
white road. His relief was immense. But 
this hope soon faded. 

The descent here appeared to be a long 
even slant of broken rocks, close together 
like cobblestones in a street, and of a dark 
bronze hue. They shone as if they had been 
varnished. 

His misgivings were soon verified. He had 
to descend here, for the afternoor was far 
gone, and whatever the labor and pain, he 
must reach the road before dark. At the 
very outset Adam slipped, and falling with 
both hands forward he thrust them into a 
cactus. The pain stung, and when he had 
to pull hard to free himself from the thorns, 
it was as if his hands had been nailed. When 
at last he got all the cruel spikes out of his 
quivering flesh he understood why prospectors 
hated cactus. Thereafter he proceeded with 
extreme caution. His hands throbbed and 
swelled, as if they had been stung by wasps, 
and at length they became numb. Once 
he ran a cactus spike into his knee-cap, clear 
to the bone, and his leg became as if para- 
lyzed. That thorn he extracted with his teeth. 
Then he limped on, down the black slope. 

The white road below grew closer and 
closer. It seemed like a shore to a ship- 
wrecked mariner. Nothing beyond that road 
had significance for Adam’s mind now. It 
was a goal. 

When Adam at last reached the road, there 
to fall exhausted and wet and burning upen a 
flat rock, it seemed that he had been deliv- 
ered from an inferno. 

Presently he sat up to look around him. 
A wonderful light showed upon the world — 
the afterglow of sunset. Picacho bore a 
crown of gold. -All the lower tips of ranges 
were purpling in shadow. Desolate, lifeless, 
silent —the gateway to the desert — Adam 
felt steal over him a sense of awe. 

All at once, in a flash, he remembered his 
passion, his crimes, his terror, his flight. He 
lifted his face in the cool darkening twilight. 

“Oh! — Oh!” he moaned. “ What will be- 
come of me? . . . No family — no friends — 
no home — no hope! . . . Oh, Guerd — my 
brother! — His blood on my hands! . . . He 
ruined my life! He’s killed my soul! . . . 


Oh, damn him, damn him,— he’s made me a 
murderer!” 

Adam fell face down on the rock with 
breaking heart. The deepening of twilight 
to darkness, the cold black grandeur of the 
great peak, the pure pale evening star that 
pierced the purple sky, the stupendous loneli- 
ness and silence of that solitude — all these 
facts seemed nature’s pitiless proof of her 
indifference to man and his despair. 

Despair and pride and fear of death, and 
this strange breath of life, dragged Adam up 
and for a mile he staggered and plodded 
along, half blinded by tears and choked by 
sobs, abject in his misery; yet even so, the 
something in him that was strongest of 
all—the instinct to survive — made him 
keep to the hard gravelly side of the road 
that his tracks might not show in the dust. 

And that action of blood and muscle, be- 
cause it came first in the order of energy, 
gradually assumed dominance of him, until 
again he was an escaping fugitive. The di- 
rection took care of itself, being merely a 
matter of keeping along the edge of the road 
that gleamed pale in front ot him. Objects 
near at hand, however, had to be carefully 
avoided. 

Some time in the night he reached a place 
where the road descended off the plateau. 
Far ahead he believed he discerned pin-points 
of light. Time and distance appeared not 
to be significant to bim. When the gloom 
paled in the east and the sky lightened he 
realized the fearful dawn of another day. 

Morning broke swiftly and relentlessly, a 
gray desert dawning. Dim columns of smoke 
Scarce a mile away showed him tbat Yuma 
was close. Fields and cattle along the road, 
and then an Indian hut, warned him that he 
was approaching the habitations of men, and 
that sooner or later he would be seen. He 
must hide by day and travel by night. Bor- 
dering the road to his left was a dense thicket 
of arrow-weed, indicating that he had reached 
the bottomlands of the river. Into this Adam 
crawled like a wounded and stealthy deer. 
Both mind and body longed for the oblivion 
that came at once in sleep. 

His heavy slumbers were punctuated by 
periods when he half awakened, drowsily 
aware of extreme heat, of discomfort and 
sluggish pain, and of vague sounds. 
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Don’t pass by 


And let that corn keep hurting 


Don’t pass a drugstore 


that sells Blue-jay if you 
ever suffer corns. 
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Most of the corns that de- 
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Use Blue-jay on one corn 
tonight. Watch that corn go. 
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Twilight had fallen when he fully awak- 
ened, stiff and sore, with a gnawing at his 
stomach and a parching of mouth and throat 
fiom thirst. The long hours of sleen in the 
dense thicket, hot under the sun, had aug- 
mented his physical needs in one way, and 
revived his strength in another. Sitting up- 
right he pondered a moment. The result of 
his cogitation was that he had only one plan 
of procedure. He must avoid being seen by 
any one who might notice bim particularly; 
he must quench his thirst and satisfy his 
hunger; he must buy a few necessities for 
travel and hurry away from Yuma into the 
wilderness of the desert 

He crawled out of the copse of arrow-weed, 
and stealthily proceeding to the road, he 
peered out and listened. No man in sight 
no sound to alarm! Consciousness of relief 
brought bitterly home to him the fact 
that he was a fugitive. Taking to the road 
he walked rapidly in the direction of the 
lights. 

Quite a number of dimly-lighted huts 
and adobe houses appeared to cluster on 
the long slope of the side of the river 
Adam was descending. He met both Mexi- 
cans and Indians who took no apparent no- 
tice of him, and this encouraged Adam to go 
on, at slower pace and unconcernedly.  Pres- 
ently he fell in with a jabbering crowd of 
Mexicans who were proceeding toward the 
river. Adam walked on just behind them, 
and soon ascertained that they were going to 
a ferry. In the darkness he made out a long 
boat, like a barge, black against the gleam of 
the water. The Mexicans walked aboard, and 
Adam, following them, sat down on a gun- 
wale to be less conspicuous for his height. A 
ferry-man approached, and by his garb, and 
the jargon with which he hailed his passen- 
gers, proclaimed himself a Mexican. He did 
not appear to see Adam. 

The boat was shoved off. Adam saw that 
it was fastened to a cable overhead by 
ropes and pulleys. The current worked it 
across the river. Adam got out with the rest 
of the passengers, and leaving them, walked 
down the bank a few rods. He found a little 
dock with a skiff moored to it, and here he lay 
flat and drank his fill. Then he washed his 
face and hands. 

Next in order for him was to find a place to 
sat. Going back to the path which the Mex- 
icans had taken he followed it, climbing a 
steep bank, to find himself in a street of 
Yuma. As good luck would have it he came 
at once upon an eating-house, or rather tent, 
where several rough-looking white men and 
some Mexicans were being served by a China- 
man. Adam took a seat on one of the 
benches. He learned with grim certainty that 
a man could eat with great relish, even if he 
was a victim of dread and misery. 

Before he ended this meal, he had deter- 
mined upon a course to take. Adam calcu- 
lated that there was as much chance of Colli- 
shaw guessing he was hidden out in the 
mountains behind Picacho as there was that 
he had gotten to Yuma. He needed a gun, 
ammunition, canteen, burro and outfit. He 
set out to look for them, meaning to take the 
risk and get them if possible, and then under 
cover of night hurry out of Yuma. 

A short walk brought Adam to a wide 
street, dimly lighted by the flare of lamps 
from open doors of saloons and stores. He 
halted in a shadow on the corner. A stream 
of men was passing — rugged, unshaven, 
dusty-booted white men, and Mexicans with 
their peaked sombreros and embroidered 
jackets and tight braided trousers. The ring 
of hob-nailed boots and jingling spurs and 
deep voices struck strangely upon Adam’s 
ears. He liked the music, the motion, the 
near presence of men; and the strange quality 
of this pleasure rose from the thought that he 
could not stay there. Like a hunted fox 
he must take to lonely coverts. He saw 
Yuma Indians, exceedingly tall, wiry yet 
muscular men. Dusty riders were coming 
into town on dusty horses. 

Presently Adam ventured forth and walked 
up the street. The town resembled Picacho 
in its noisiest hours, magnified many times. 
He felt a wildness he could not see or hear. 
It dragged at him. It somehow made him a 
part of the frontier life. He longed to escape 
from himself. 

A glimpse of a tall man in black frock coat 
startled Adam. That coat reminded him of 
Collishaw. His common sense told him to 
make sure whether or not it was the sheriff, 
but his instinctive tendency was too violent 
for him to control. He sheered down a side 
street into the gloom. It would be better to 
wait till early morning, before the movements 
of men had begun, and then burriedly buy 
what he needed and depart. At the end of 
this side street was a fence with a gate open. 
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He saw wagons and heard the munch d 
horses in stalls. Evidently this place was 
barnyard and might afford him a safe retres 
for the night. He went in. The first Wago, 
he examined contained straw. Climbing a 
it he lay down, and at length he fell asloo, 

When he awoke the sun was rising in Ps 
splendor and the day promised to be hot 
As it was early but few people were to }, 
encountered, and this fact lent Adam mon 
courage. He had no difficulty in finding the 
place where he had eaten the night befor 
Adam ate as heartily as he could. 

That done, he sallied forth to find a store 
where he could purchase the outfit he needed: 
and he approached the business section by , 
street that climbed to what was apparent) 
the highest point in Yuma. Here he had 4 
panoramic view of the surrounding country 
To the east and south, across the muddy 
Colorado, wide green flats led to the foothills 
and these in turn led to the red mountain 
ranges, so clear and sharp in the distanep 
Northward, beyond bottomlands of willoy 
and cottonwood, lifted ridges and slopes of 
bare gray and yellow earth, the glaring steps 
of the desert where he must lose himself 
Beyond this hcave of the desert floor Tose 4 
bold black knob of a mountain. standing 
alone, a landmark that must have been famil. 
iar to all who knew the country. 

Adam entered a store, and almost forgot 
himself in the interest of the purchases be 
wanted to make. One good thing about his 
situation, at least, was the fact that he had 
money. But it turned out that he never got 
as far as paying for the outfit he had selected, 
One of his needs was a small burro, to pack 
his outfit, and while the storekeeper went out 
to get one for Adam several Mexicans entered 
One of them cried out: “Santa Maria!” and 
ran out, followed by his amazed comrades, 
It took Adam a moment to place the man 
Felix! the Mexican that had drawn a knife op 
Arallanes! 

“He was only scared,” soliloquized Adam 
“He'd left Picacho. He'd hardly know what 
happened there. . . . But I can’t be sure.” 

Therefore Adam pondered. He must take 
risks to get away with this necessary outfit 
The storekeeper could furnish a good burro 
ready to be packed at once. Adam made a 
deal with him for the whole outfit, and 
began to count out the money. The stor- 
keeper did not wait, and gathering up an 
armful of Adam’s purchases he carried them 
out through the back door. This gave 
Adam opportunity to have a look from the 
front door into the street. To the right 
strode Felix, gesticulating wildiy — two white 
men Adam had seen before —and lastly, the 
black-coated tall form of Collishaw, significant 
and grim with a white bandage over his face. 

A shock pierced Adam’s heart, and it was 
followed by a terrible icy compression, and 
then a bursting gush of blood, a flood of fire 
over all his body. Leaping like a deer he 
bounded back through the store, and out of the 
door. He did not see the storekeeper. One 
vault took him over a high board fence into an 
alley, and through this he ran into a street. He 
headed for the river, running fleetly. Plung- 
ing down the bank he flew toward the dock, 
intending to cross if a boat was available, 
otherwise to take to the thickets of the bot- 
tomlands. Not a man was in sight. Upon 
reaching the dock Adam espied a skiff, with 
oars in place, with bow pulled up on the sand 
One powerful shove sent it, with him aboard, 
out into the stream, and it took him only a 
few moments to cross. Not yet had any men 
appeared in pursuit. As he jumped out on 
the California shore of the river, and began 
to run north he found that he faced the lone 
black mountain peak which dominated the 
rise of the desert. 

Presently he caught up with a Mexican boy 
riding a horse. Adam halted him, pulled him 
out of the saddle, threw money at him, and 
leaping astride, beat the horse into a gallop 
The moment he realized that he had made 
his flight significant in this direction he 
deplored it. But too late! He goaded the 
horse into arun, soon getting out of sight of 
the town. Clouds of dust arose. These too 
would betray his flight. But now he cared 
only to place distance between him and 


Yuma. The horse was neither fast nor 
enduring. Within five miles he gave out. 
Adam left him, and took to the road on 
foot. 


The dust was ankle-deep. It stifled him. 
choked him, and caked on his sweaty face and 
hands. He could not see far ahead or far 
behind. 

By and by he climbed and passed out of 
the zone of brush. He was on the open gravel 
ridges. 

Assured now that escape was in his grasp 
he began to put his mind upon other consid- 
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erations of his flight. He was not such a fool 
as to underrate the danger of venturing out 
upon the desert without food, and especially 
water. From a high ridge he saw 
the sweep of the Colorado, and farther on 
the green line where it wended its way along 
a chocolate-colored range of mountains. These 
mountains looked close. But were they close? 
Perhaps from Indians or Mexicans he might 
buy the necessities of travel; and if not, he 
knew he could manage to live in the bottom- 
lands. These thoughts pressed hard upon him 
until he surmounted the long slope to the 
top of the desert mesa. Here he looked back. 

First he saw clouds of dust puffing up from 
the brush-covered lowlands, and then in an 
open space, where the road crossed, he espied 
horsemen coming at a gallop. Again, and 
just as fiercely, did his veins seem to freeze, 


' his blood to halt, and then to burst into flame. 


“Collishaw— and his men!" gasped 
Adam, his jaw dropping. “They've trailed 
me! .. . They're after me — on horses!” 

The apparent fact was terrific in its stun- 
ning force. Adam reeled; his sight blurred. 
It was a full moment before he could rally 
his forces. Then, gazing keenly, he saw that 
his pursuers were still miles away. They 
could trail him swiftly ia the dust of the road, 
but upon the yravel ridges they must slow 
down. He remembered Collishaw’s reputa- 
tion as a trailer. A one-time Texas cowboy 
and ranger who prided himself on his keen 
eye for tracks! Adam turned north, facing 
a glaring and éndless open, and began to run. 

At first he ran fleetly, with endurance ap- 
parently unimpaired, but he meant to slow 
down and husband his strength as soon as he 
dared. Before him stretched a desert floor 
of fine shining gravel, for what seemed hun- 
dreds of yards; and then began to appear 


short bunches of low meagre brush called 
greasewood. These multiplied and enlarged 
in the distance until they looked as if 


they would afford cover enough to hide Adam 
from his pursuers. But the hundreds of yards 
devoid of vegetation were a delusion. He 
ran a mile and then did not reach the first 
scragg\y 

Reaching the zone of plant life he soon 
placed a thin but effective barrier of grease- 
wood and ocatilla behind him. None of 
his pursuers had yet appeared above the rim 
of the desert. Before him extended a vast 
hazy expanse, growing darker with accumu- 
lated growths in the distance. To the right 
rose the chocolate mountain range and it ran 
on to fade in the dim horizon. To the left 
rose a low faint wavering line of white, like 
billows of a sea. This puzzled him until at 
length he realized it was sand. 

Adam also made the discovery that as he 
looked back over his shoulder he was really 
looking down a long gradual slope. A rather 
stiff wind was blowing straight at him. It 
retarded his progress, and little puffs of fine 
invisible sand irritated his eves. The wind 
weighed upon him, the white sun weighed 
upon him. How hot the top of his head, and 
his face! He swallowed hard and his throat 
tightened. A couple of pebbles that he put 
into his mouth mitigated these last sensations 


bushes. 


NTELLIGENCE gave him pause then 

and he halted in his tracks. If death was 
relentlessly pursuing him it was no less con- 
fronting him there to the fore, if he passed on 
out of reach of the river. Death from thirst 
was preferable to capture, but Adam was not 
ready to die. He who had loved life clung to it 
all the more fiercely now that the sin of Cain 
branded his soul. But the sun was hotter than 
he had ever experienced it, and it was having a 
strange effect upon him. He saw the bare gray 
desert with its green growths slope gradually 
to the rugged base of the range. Somewhere 
between him and there ran the river. How 
strangely and clearly the lines of one ridge 
merged the of another! There 
must be distance between them. But it could 


into lines 
not be seen, 

“Look here, panted Adam, as he halted 
“T' ve been told about the desert. 
particular attention and 
I only know it’s 


once more 
But I didn't 
now | can't remember 
hot 
It was just 
down the gray desert, 


pay 


and this won't do 
then that Adam, gazing back, 
saw puffs of dust and 
horse Ss 

Panic seized him. He ran directly away from 
his pursuers, bending low, violent, furious, 
heedless, like an animal in flight. And with 
no sense of direction, with no use of reason, 
he ran on till he dropped 

Then his breast seemed to split, and his 
heart lift with terrific pressure, agonizing and 
suffocating. He lay on the ground gasping. 
Gradually the paroxysm subsided. 

He arose to go on, hot, dry, aching, dizzy, 
but still strong in his stride. 


“I’ve — got — away,” he said, “and now 
— the river — the river!” 

Fear of Collishaw had been dulled. Adam 
could think of little besides the heat and his 
growing thirst, and this thing — the desert — 
that was so strange, so big, so menacing. 

The wind was blowing sand in his face, 
obstructing his sight. Suddenly his feet 
dragged in sand. Dimly then he made out 
low sand dunes with hollows between, and 
farther on larger dunes waving and billowing 
on to rise to what seemed mountains of sand. 
Turning away he plodded on half-blinded, 
fighting the blast of wind that was growing 
stronger. The air cleared somewhat. Sand 
dunes were all around him, and to his right, 
in the direction he thought was wrong, loomed 
the chocolate range. He went that way and 
again the flying sand hid a clear view. Un- 
wittingly he had wandered into the region of 
the dunes, and the strong gusty wind swept 
up the fine sand in sheets and clouds. He 
must get out. He plodded on, and the way 
he chose, with its intermittent views of the 
mountains, at last appeared to be the wrong 
one. So he turned again. 

After a while Adam discovered that when 
he trudged down into the hollows between 
dunes he became enveloped in flying sand 
that forced him to cover mouth and eyes 
with his searf, and go choking on; but when 
he climbed up over a dune the air became 
clearer and he could breathe easier. 

Adam climbed on, growing weaker. As the 
heat had wrought strangely upon his blood, 
so the sand had dragged strength from his 
legs. His situation was grave, but though 
he felt the dread and pity of it, he feared 
more the instinctive reaction — the physical 
resistance that was growing in him. He 
realized that unless he somehow changed 
the present condition, sun and sand would 
overwhelm him. So when from a high knoll 
of sand he saw down into a large depression, 
miles across, where clumps of mesquites 
showed black against the silver, he descended 
toward them, and eventually reached them. 

Here under a thick-foliaged mesquite he 
covered his face with a handkerchief, his head 
with his coat, and settled himself to rest and 
wait. It was a wise move. At once he felt by 
contrast what the fierce sun had been. Grad- 
ually the splitting headache subsided to a 
sensation that seemed to Adam like a gentle 
boiling of blood in his brain. He could hear it. 
His dry skin became a little moist; the intol- 
erable burn left it; his heart and pulse ceased 
such labored throbbing; and after a time his 
condition was limited to less pain, and to a 
difficulty in breathing, and thirst. 

From time to time Adam removed the 
coverings to look about him. The sun was 
westering. When it sank the wind would 
cease to blow and then he could find a way 
out of this wilderness of sand dunes. Lean- 
ing back against a low branch of the tree he 
stretched out, and fell asleep. 

When he awoke he felt better, though half- 
smothered. He had rested. His body was 
full of dull aches but no more pain. His 
mouth did not appear so dry or his tongue se 
swollen; nevertheless the thirst remained. 

Then Adam, suddenly realizing what cov- 
ered his head, threw off the coat and hand- 
kerchief. And his eves were startled by such 
a sight as they had never beheld — a marvel- 
unreality of silver sheen and_ black 
shadow, a starry tracery of labyrinthine 
streams on a medium as weird and beautiful 
and intangible as a dream. 

“Oh, God! am I alive or dead?” he 
pered in awe. 

Night had fallen. The moon had arisen. 
The stars shone lustrously. The sky burned 
a deep rich blue. And all this unreal beauty 
that had mocked him was only the sculptured 
world of sand translating the magnificence 
and splendor of the heavens. 

His first steps were painful, a staggering 
halting gait, that exercise at length worked 
into some semblance of his old stride. 

\ sense of direction prompted him to face 
east. He obeyed it. And he walked for what 
seemed hours over a moon-blanched sea of 
sand, to climb at last a high dune from which 
he saw the dark level floor of the desert, and 
far across the shadowy space, a black range 
of mountains. He thought he recognized the 
rugged contour, and when, sweeping his gaze 
southward, he saw the lone mountain looming 
like a dark sentinel over the desert gateway, 
then he was sure of his direction. Over there 
to the east lay the river. And he had long 
hours of the cool night in which to travel. 

Gray dawn found him many miles 
closer to the mountain range. Yet it was still 
far and his former dread returned. 

A deepening rose color over the eastern 
horizon appeared to be reflected upon the 
mountain peaks. When the blazing disk of 
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the sun shone over the ramparts of the eas 
all that desert world underwent a wondree 
transfiguration. ~ 

One moment Adam gave to the marvel and 
glory of the sunrise, and then he looked - 
more. That brief moment ended in g Con 
sciousness of the gravity of his flight, 

“Got to reach — river soon,”” he muttered 
thickly, “‘or never will!” 

He was perfectly conscious of a subj, 
changing of his spirit. Courage dim. 
ished as fear augmented. More and more he 
felt the urge to hurry, and though Teason 
warned against the folly of this, it was not 
strong enough to compel him to resist. Like 
the breath of a furnace the heat rose from 
the rocky, sandy soil. 

His skin became as dry as dust and began 
to shrivel. It did not blister. The pain now 
came from the burn of the flesh underneath, 
He felt that his blood was drying up. ; 

At last he reached the base of a low rocky 
ridge. It obstructed sight of the slope to the 
mountain range. Surely between that rid 
and the slope ran the river. Surely he would 
soon reach the bottomlands, and the Water 
that he must have or perish. 


A® he climbed he gazed up into the coppery 

sky, but his hot and tired eyes could not 
endure the great white blaze that was the sun, 
Half-way up he halted to rest, and from her 
he had a measureless view of the desert. 
Then his dull brain revived to a final shock. 
For he seemed to see a thousand miles of 
green-gray barrenness, of lifting heat-veils 
like transparent smoke, of wastes of waved 
sand and ranges of upheaved rock. How ter. 
ribly it confronted him! A sun-blasted world 
not meant for man! 

Then Adam ascended to the summit of the 
ridge. His chocolate-hued mountain range 
was not far away. From his height he could 
see all the gray-green level ol desert between 
him and the range. He stared. There was 
no river. 

“Where — oh! where's —the river?” 
gasped Adam, mistrusting his eyesight. 

But the Rio Colorado, the strange red river 
beloved of desert wanderers, did not flow 
before him — or to either side — or behind. 

“God has — forsaken me!” cried Adam, 
in despair, and he fell upon the rocks. 

But these rocks, hot as red-hot plates of 
iron, permitted of no contact, even in a mo- 
ment of horror. Adam was burned to stagger 
up, to plunge and run and fall down the slope, 
out upon the level, to the madness that 
awaited him. 

He must rush on to the river — to drink 
and drink — to bathe in the cool water that 
flowed down from snow-fed lakes. Thoughts 
about water possessed his mind — pleasant, 
comforting, hurrying him onward. 

Suddenly Adam was startled by something 
blue and bright that danced low down along 
the desert floor. A lake! He halted with an 
inarticulate ery. There was a lake of blue 
water, glistening, exquisitely clear, with 
borders of green. He could not help but rush 
forward. The lake shimmered, thinned, shad- 
owed, and vanished. Adam halted, and rub- 
bing his eyes, peered hard ahead, and all 
around. Behind him shone a strip of blue, 
streaked up and down by desert plants, and 
it seemed to be another lake, larger, bluer, 
clearer, with a delicate vibrating quiver. 
Green shores were marvelously reflected in 
the blue. Adam gaped at this. Had he 
waded through a lake? 

“Mirage!” whispered 
“Blue water! — Ha! Ha! 
it sha’n’t fool me!” 

But as clear perception failed these mirages 
of the desert did deceive him. All objects 
took on a hazy hue, tinged by the red of blood 
in his eyes, and they danced in the heat- 
veiled air. Shadows, glares, cactus and brush 
stood as immovable as the rocks of ages. Only 
the illusive and ethereal mirages gleamed as if 
by magic and shimmered and moved in that 
midday trance of the sun-blasted desert. 

The time came when Adam plunged to- 
ward every mirage that floated so blue and 
serene and mystical in the deceiving atmos- 
phere, until hope and despair and magnified 
sight finally brought on a mental state border- 
ing on the madness sure to come 

Then as he staggered toward this green- 
bordered pond and that erystal-blue lake, 
he began to hear the beautiful sounds of fall- 
ing rain, of gurgling brooks, of lapping waves, 
of roaring rapids, of gentle river currents, of 
water — water — water sweetly tinkling and 
babbling, of the wind-laden murmur of 4 
mountain stream. 

Lastly, as sight failed him, and these haunt- 
ing lies of moving water deadened in his ears. 
he began to wander in a circle. 

(To be continued) 
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ORE and more business men seem 

to be learning that there is a real 
difference between the various types 
of cigarettes—that the proportion of 
Turkish tobacco determines not only 
the taste-enjoyment, but also how 
liberally a man may smoke throughout 


the day. 
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This is, in fact, the reason why 
many shrewd smokers—wishing to avoid 
the over-richness of straight Turkish 
cigarettes, yet hardly content with the 
taste of ordinary Turkish blends—have 
chosen Fatima. They find that Fatima 
contains “just enough Turkish” for 
steady, enjoyable Lymn 


FATIMA | 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Jhe Kodak City. 
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